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ing deepeſt in the Earth, and the 
lighter Sorts (when there are any 


ſuch in the ſame Place) ſhallower or 


nearer to the Surface : and both thoſe 
and theſe amongſt Terreſtrial Matter 


which is of the ſame ſpecifick Gravi- 

ty that is ave, the e Shells in 
Stone, the lighter in Chalk, and ſv of 
the reſt; I ſay, whoever ſhall but 
rightly weigh all this, hell have no 


Med to Is further Nh that the 


Earth was a@ualy ſo difſolv'd, and 


afterwards framed anew, in ſuch 


Manner as I have ſet forth. And 
F to this be ſhall think "fit to add the 
other Arguments of the ſame Thing 


which he will meet with in their Place,. 


they alfo will, I hope, not fail of do- 
ing their Part in convincing him fill 


more of the Truth and Certainty of 
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18 Notice of that ſubterranean Reſerva-' 
e,- tory as to enable me to make a Compu- 
9— tation of the Quantity of Water now 
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of ruſe the Propoſitions concerning Earth. 
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what I offer concerning the Great A4. 
byſs, and thence learn that there is at 
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and lay all, even the higheſt Moun- 


Part, he cannot but diſcover at leaſt | 
ſome of the Ways whereby I got Light. * 
thereinto . and at the ſame Time find 
why it is that I am ſo particular in 
relating the Phœnomena of Eamb- 
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Subject in this ſhorter Mork. 
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An Examination of the Opinions of g 
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ges of Sea and Land, and other 
Alterations in the Terraqueous 
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The Natural Hiſtory 
And that each Reader may the 
better inform himſelf, not only of 
«what Sort my preſent Obſervations 
are, but ſee in what Manner alſo, 
ald with what kind of Accuracy they 
were made, twi 


de, twill be conyenient to 
give ſome Light into that Matter, 
and to begin with an Account of 
them; whereby he may be enabled 
to judge how far they may be rely'd 
upon, and what Meaſure of A ent 
the Propoſitions which I draw from 
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them may claim. 14 8 442 
But before I go any farther, I 
ought to put in à Caution, that an 
umple and prolix Relation either of the 
Obſervations themſelves, or of the 
Deductions from them, is not to be 
expected here. I intend tbir but for 
a Scheme of a larger Deſign, and as a 
Sample of what Ihope, in good Time, 
more fully to diſcuſs and make out; 
propoſing no more, in:this Treatiſe; 
than only, in a few plain Words, 
to deliver my Sentiment un certain 
Heads of Natural Hiftory, with ſome 
of the Renſom and Grounds of them, 
in order tõ give ſomewhat: of pre- 
ent Satisfaction to the Curioſity and 
Demands of ſome of my Friends. 
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The Obſervations I ſpeak of were 


all made in England; the far greateſt 
Part whereof I travelld over on 


purpoſe to make them ; profeſſedly 


f 7 x cohing; all Places as I 'paſs* d along, 
and taking a careful and exact View 
of Things on all Hands as they pre- 


ſented; in order to inform my ſelf 
of the preſent Condition of the Barth, 


and al 4 contain'd in it, as far 
as either 
Caverns, or Mines, Quarries, Cole- 


otto's,- or other Natural 


pits, and the like, let me into it, 
and diſplayed to Sight the interiour 
Parts of it. Nor, in the mean Time, 


did I neglect the exreriour-or. Sur 
face: and ſuch Productions of it as 
any where occurr'd, Plants, Inſeds, 


Sea, River, and Land Shells-: and, in 
2 Word, whatever either the Vege- 


bal le, or "Animal World afforded. ._ 


Neither did I confine theſe Ob[er- 
vations to Land, or the Terreſ! rial 
Parts of the Globe only, but ex- 
tended them to the Fade of it ike- 


| (wiſe, as well thoſe within it, the 
Water- of Mines, of Grotto s, a 


other fuch like [Receſſec, . as\thole 


| upon. the Surface of it, the Sea, 
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After I had fniſb a theſe Ob ſerua⸗- 


tions, and was returned back to this 
City, ſuch were the Commutions 
which then ſo unhappily diſturbed 


ceſſarily deſiſt here, and ſit down 
(for the preſent at leaſt) with what 
I had already done; having little 
Proſpect of an Opportunity of car- 
rying on theſe Obſervations. any far: 
ther, or of going beyond Seas, td 
conſider the State of the Earth, and 
of all Sorts of Fyſſils, in more di- 


ſtant Countries. 


But to ſupply, as far as paſſible, 
that Defect, I made Application to 
Perſons who had already travelled, 
and I knew. were of ſück Ee 
that they would not impoſe unter- 
tain or Falſe Relations upon me: as 
alſo of ſo much Curiofity as to be 
likely to give me: ſome tolerable 


Things in Foreign Regiont. I like- 
wiſe drew up a Lift of Queries up- 


on this Subject; Which I diſpatch d 


into all Parts of the Vorld, far and 
near, wherever either I my ſelf, or 
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The Natural Hiſtory 
Friend reſident to tranſmitt thoſe 


Queries unto. 


The Reſult was, that in time 


 F- was abundantly aſſured, that 
the Circumſtances'of theſe Things in 
remoter Countries were much the | 


fame with thoſe of ours here? that 
the Stone, and other terreſtrial Mat- 
ter, in France, Flanders, Holland, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, was diſtin- 
guiſh'd into Strata, or Layers, as it 
is in England - that thoſe Strata 
were divided by parallel Fiſſures 2 
that there were | encloſed in the 
Stone, and all the other denſer 
kinds of terreſtrial Matter, great 
Numbers of Shells,” and other. Pro- 
ductions of the 'Sez; in the ſame 
Manner as in that of this Iſland: 
To be ſhort, by the fame Means 'I 
got ſufficient Intelligence that theſe 
Things were found in like Mannet 
in Barbary, in Egypt, in Guiney, and 
other Parts of Africa: in Arabia; 
Syria, Perſia, Malabar, China, and 


ea, Barbadoes,” Virginia, New. Eng- 
land, Braſil, Peru, and other Parts 


7 particular 


Q the Earth. 


voſe particular Relation hereof to its pro- 
rere 
So that though my own Obſerva- 
that tions were confined to England, yet 
s in by this Means I was made acquain- 
the || ted with the State of rheſe Bodies 
that in other Countries; even in almoſt 
Hat- | all Parts of the World wherewith 
and, | the Engliſh maintain any Commerce 
ark, or Correſpondence : and learn'd, 
tine from all Hands, that the Stare of 
s it them there was conformable to that 
rata of ours Here, in the main, and as 
es far as I ſhall lay any Streſs upon it 
the in my Concluſions ; which indeed 
nſer are not built upon any Neceties, or 
reat © folitary and uncommon Appearances, 
Dro- but on the moſt ſimple and obvious 
ame Circumſtances of theſe terreſtrial 
and; Bodies _ „ 
us 1 As to the Certainty and Accurate- 
beſe neſs of my Ol ſervations, thus much 
mer may modeſtly and very truly be 
and ſaid, that I do not offer any one 


ia before 1 had firſt thoroughly and 
and clearly informed my {elf in all ma- 


terial Circumſtances of it: and had 
Opportunity of obſerving it in more 
Places than one, that I might be ſa- 
tisfy'd there was nothing caſual or 

52 ** contingent 
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contingent in any of thoſe, Circum- 
ſtances... This will not be thought 
an over-great.Exa@neſs, or any thing 
more than was needful, by 7850 | 
who have noted how much Philo: 
ſophy hath ſuffered by the Neglect 
a 4 Overſigbt of ſome Naturaliſts in 
this Reſpect. A tranſient and per- 
Functory Examination of Things, fre- 
quently leads Men into conſidera- 
ble Miſtakes, which a more correct 
and rigorous Scrutiny would have 
detected and avoided. The Truth 
is, I have been the more ſcrupulous 
and wary in regard the Inferences 
drawn from theſe Obſervations are 
of ſome Importance. Tas but ne- 
ceſſary that the Foundation ſhould 
be firm, when a Superſtructure of 
Bulk and Weight was to be rais di 
upon it. And therefore I advance 
nothing from any Obſervation that 
was not made with this Caution, and 
that any Man may not, as well as 
my ſelf, without any great Pains, 
inform himſelf of the Truth of. 
Now, as long as the next Cole-pit, 
or Mine, the next Quarry, or Chalk 
pit, will give abundant Atteſt ation 
to what I write, theſe are ſo rea ay Y 


will be 


of the Earth. 


and a in almoſt 3 places, 
that I need not be any where far 
to ſeek for a Compurgator : and to 


theſe I may very ſafely appeal. 


Concerning the Obſervations them- 
ſelves therefore, there cannot well 
ariſe any Doubt but what may eaſi- 


| ly be ſatisfyd: and what I propoſe 


in this Eſay being founded upon 
theſe" Obſervations, every Reader 
Judge of the Truth and 
Probability of it, and whether that 


which I do ſo propoſe naturaly 
fa from them or not. 


I ſhall diſtribute them into two 
general Claſſes. or Sections, whereof 
the former will com prehend my Ob- 
fervations upon all the Terreſtrial 
Matter that is naturaly diſpoſed into 
Layers, or Strata; ſuch as out com- 
mon Sand-Stone, Marble, Cole, Chalk, 
all Sorts of Earth, Marle, Clay, Sand, 
with ſome others. 

Of this various Matter, thus for- 
med into Strata, the far greateſt Part 
of the Terreſtrial Globe conſiſts, from 
its Surface downwards to the great- 


eſt Depth we ever dig or mine. And 
it is upon my Obſervations on zhis 


that I have grounded all ITE; general 
2 Conclu- 


re Natural Hiſtory 


Contluſio ons Foncorning the Earth 
all that relate to its Form: allf 
that relate to the Univerſal and 
other Deluges in a Word, all that 
relate to the ſeveral Ficiffrudes and 
Alterations that it hath yet under- 
gone. Nay, upon the {ame Obſer- 
vations I have alſo founded ſeveral 
Concluſions touching Metalle, Spar, 
and other Minerals, which are found 
| lodged either in theſe Strata, a- 
1 the Sand, Chalk, Earth, 
and the reſt : or in the perpendicular 3 
Intervalls of the Strata of Stone, 
Marble, or other ſolid Matter. 
For upon the particular Obſerva- 
tions on the ſaid Metallick and Mi. 
neral Bodies, (which are the Sub- 
jects of the 'feeond Secbion,) I have 
not founded any Hd, but what 
purely and immediately concerns 
the Natural Hiſtory of 756 Bodies. 
To. proceed therefore to the Ac- 
count of my Obſervations upon 
Sand-ſtone. An d in theſe, though I 
do not negle@ to note the 1 1 
Kinds or Varieties of it: Free- ſtone, W 
Ka g-None, Lime-ftone, and the 
| : the different Hardneſs, or Sa- 
bay, of each: as alſo its Colour, 
8 U #1 Texture, 


33 WL | : «i oſs <P - . , 


th: Texture, and the peculiar Matter 
all W which conſtitutes it; yet I confine 
and my ſelf more ſtrictly to conſider 
that the Manner how tis diſpoſed” in the 
and Earth: the Strata, into which, by 
der- means of horizontal and parallel 
der- Fiſſures, it is divided: the Order 
eral WM and Number of theſe Strata: their 
par, Situation in reſpect of the Horizon: 
und Wthe Thickneſs, Depth, and other 
, a-{MCircumſtances of each: the Inter- 
rth, ¶ruptions of the Strata, I mean the 
ular ¶ perpendicular“ Fiſſures, which in- 


terſect the horizontal ones: the dif- 
ferent Capacity or Largeneſs of theſe 


rva· ¶ perpendicular Intervalls: their Diſtan- 
Mi- ces from each other; and the Spar, 
dub - and other Minerul and Metallick 
12 ve Matter, uſualy contained in them. 
hat; But, becauſe I ſaw that DeduTions 
erns hof confiderable Import and Conſe- 
es. quence might be drawn from them, 
Ac- have with great Care and Intention 
pon obſerved the Condition of ſuch bete- 
hn 108 B44: rogeneous 
One, BE  *- ©. T call thoſe Fiſſures, which diſtinguiſh che 
the Stone into Strata, Horizontal ones: and thoſe 
CL which interſe& theſe, Perpendicular 3 not fo much 
So- with reſpect to the ein Site of the Strata, 
gur. Mich is alter'd, in many Places, and now much 
Ri 4ifferent from their original Situation, concerning 
UTE, = which, ſee Part 2, Conſett. 5, & 6. 
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immerſed and included i in the Ha 
Shells of Oyſters, Muſcles, Scallopes, | 


 Cockles, Periwincles,. and very. many 
bother marine Productions. I have, I 


cumſtancès of theſe Shells - the vaſt 
ſeveral Depths. at which they. a 


are ſucceeded by orbers, of like Na- 


„ Bodies lodged therein, 


other Foſſils - the Shells and other 
like Bodies, lodged in their Strata: : 
the Poſition of thoſe Stata their 4 


. 


The Natural Hiſtory 
rogenecus Bodies, which I found 


of this Sand. ſtone; particularly t 


ſay, very diligently noted all Cir-l 


Numbers of them: the ſeveral Kinds iſ 
that are thus lodged: in the Sub- 
ſtance of the re the Order and 
Manner of their Poſition in it : 1 : 


found: the Matrer which they — | 
tain in them, and wherewith . their 
Cavities are uſualy filled. = 

Theſe Obſervations about Stone 


ture, concerning Marble, Cole, and 
Chalk: their Fi/ſures : the Situation of 
their Strata the Shells, and other 


In the next Place, thoſe which 
concern Marle, Clay, the ſeveral 
Kinds of Earth, Sand, and ſome I 


Drder l 1 1. Bieren froin each : 
Aaken 3 


n 


__ of the Earth. "34 


| Matter of each, and by its different 


Conſiſtence and Colour; the Strata of 


theſe laxer Kinds of Matter being 


not ordinarily divided from each 
other by Intexpoſition of horizontal 


| Fiſſures, as thoſe of Stone, and ſuch 


other ſolid Matter, conſtantly are. 
And laſtly, thoſe which relate to 
the upper or outmoſt Stratum of 


all: I mean that Hackiſb Layer of 


Earth or Mould which 1s called by 
ſome Garden-Earth, by others Un- 


1 der-turf-Earth, wherewith the Ter- 


reſtrial Globe is almoſt every where 


inveſted, unleſs it be diſturbed, or 


flung off by Rains, Digging, Plow- 


W ing, or ſome other external Force ; 


inſomuch, that whatſoever lies 


— 
— — 


deeper, or underneath, whether 
Stone, Marble, Chalk, Gravel, or 
Whatever elſe, this Stratum 1s ſtill 


expanded at Top of all; ſerving, 


as It were, for a common Integument , 
to the reſt : and being (as ſhall be 
W ſhewn in due Place) the Seminary 
or Promptuary that furniſheth forth 


Matter for the Formation and In- 
crement of Animal and Vegetable 
= | Bodies; 
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The Natural Hiſtory 
Bodies; and into which all of them 
1 acceſſively are again finaly returned. 
The Obſervations being thus diſ- 
Lade my next Step ſhould have 

een to have propoſed the Deducti- 


ons from them: to have determin'd 


how theſe S2a-Shells were brought | 
to Land, and how they became in- 
terr'd in the Bowels of the Earth, 
in. the Manner deſcribed in thoſe 
Obſervations. But, before I could 

roceed any farther towards that, 
I found my ſelf neceſſarily obliged 
to take off a Difficulty ſtarted by 
ſome learned Men who have wrote 
now lately upon the Subject, and 
aſſert that theſe Shells are not real: 
that they were never bred at Sea; 
but are all of Terreſtrial Original, 
being meer Stones, though they bear 
a Reſemblance of Shells, and formed, 
in the Places where they are now 


Found, by a kind of Luſus of Na- 


titre, in Imitation of Shells. 

How nearly I am concerned to 
remove this Obſtacle, before I paſs 
on any farther to the Proſecution 
of my Deſign, any one may pre- 
fently fee. For to go about to en- 
quire at what Time, and by what 

en?" "TO 
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| Means theſe Shells were conveyed 
out of the Sea to dry Land, when 
a Doubt hath been moved whether 

they are Sbells or not, or ever be- 
longed to the Sea, without: firſt 
clearing this Matter, and putting it 


quite out of Doubt, would be very 


abſurd. In order therefore unto 
this, 1 premiſe, AY 
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The Natural Hiſtory 


A Differtation concern- | 


© ing Shells, and other marine Bo- 
dies, found at Land; Proving 
zhat they were ori ginaly genes 
rated and formed at Sea : that 
they are the real Spoils of once 
living Animals: and not Stones, 
or natural Foſſils, as ſome late 
Learned Men have thought. 


SEES N my Extract of this Diſ- 
21S /2r:2ion I ſhall fairly, and 
in as little Compaſs as may 
be, lay before the Reader, firſt the 
Argunients that have been urged by 
thoſe Writers to perſwade us that 
theſe Bodies are meer Mineral Sub- 


flances. And having detected the 


Inſufficiency of them, by evincing 
how far they are from being con- 
eluſsbe, and how much they fall 


ſhort of roving what they are al- 


ledged for, I ſhall then . to 
7 


3 25 1 5 : ' 
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lay down-a brief Scheme of my 
own, and offer ſome of the Reaſons 
which have induced me to believe 
that theſe are the very Exuviæ of 
Animals, and all owing to the S. 

I would not be thought to inſi- 
nuate that the Opinion of thoſe Gen- 
tlemen carries no Shew of Truth, nor 
Umbrage of Reaſon of its Side. 

| *Tis not to be ſuppoſed, that Per- 

| ſons of their Learning and Abilities 
would ever have eſpouſed it, were 
it not in ſome Meaſure plauſible - 
and had not at leaſt a fair Appear- 
ance of Probability. The very find- 
ing theſe Bodies included in Stone, 


2 and lodged in the Earth together 
d- with Minerals, was alone enough 
7 to move a Suſpicion that theſe were 
e Minerals too. The finding them 
y even to. the very Bottom of Quarries 
it and Mines - in the moſt retired and 
— inward Parts of the moſt firm and 
5 ſolid Rocks - in the deepeſt Bowels 
2 of the Eartb, as well as upon the 
- Surface. of it : upon the Tops of 
I even the higheſt Hills and Mountains, 
— as well as in the Valleys and Plains: 
) and this not in this or that Province 
7 only, not only in one or two Fields, 
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as they ſuppoſed, in the Place of 
„their Formation, 
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non Aare i 6 an 
trange that .a Man 


and the others recited, are: ox in- 


” 


ly : ſo deep in the Earth, and far 


Multitudes, and in Places 0 un like 


ommon- 
241 Nor 


Nor was W as indeed they tell 


us, the only Difficulty theſe worthy 
Perſons had to ſurmount ; * They 

2 found, together with theſe, cer- 

« tain Bodies that bore the Shape 


« 4nd. reſemblance of Cockles, 


" Muſcles, and other Shells, which 
ce yet were not real ſuch ; but. con- 
« {ited intirely, ſome of them, of 
© Sand-ſtone others of Flint, - and 
others of Har or ſome. other 
„Kind of Mineral Matter." 6 
| Nay, they met with ſome, © That 
« were in all Appearance. Shells ++ 
„ that were of the ſame Bieneſs; 
* Figure, and Texture, witk the 


common Echini, Scallops, and 


5 Perewinkles; but had wh 
“ ſtanding Flint, Native-Vitriol, 

* {[ron-Ore, or other Metallick . 

« Mineral Matter, either 40% 8 

firmly in Lumps to the Outfits 


% of them, or inſinuated into their 


7 Subſtance, into their Pores, and 
inner Parts, ſo as to diſguiſe them 
very much, and give them a Hace 
* and Mien extremely unlike to 

that of thoſe. Shells which are at 

2 1. Aue found At WO e 
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The Natural Hiflory 
The ey obſerv'd alſo, that © a- 
mongſt the Shells, that were fair, 
unaltered, and free from ſuch Mz 


neral Infor nuations, there were ſome 
which could not be march'd by 


any Species of Shell-fiſh ' now | | 


found upon the Sea-Sbores. 
And that on the contrary, © there 
« were ſeveral Shells found com- 
monly upon the ſaid Shores, ſuch 


as the larger Shells of the Bucci. ; 


na, of the Conthe YVeneris © of 
Crabs, Lob ſters, and others, both 


of the Cruſtaceous and Teftaceous 2 


7 © Kinds, which yet we never meet 
© with at Land, or in our Quarries,” 
- Nay there were ſome other Dif- 
han which they have urged, and 
which (though they be of leſer 


Weight) ſhall all of them be re- 


counted and conſidered more partt- 
cularly i in due Place:: 


Upon the whole therefore tis 
very plain, that theſe Authors did 
not eſpouſe hie Opinion without WM 


ſome Groundi, without ſome coun- 


tenance of "Probability : and that 
they have charged the oppoſire with 
a large crowd of Difficulties. Tea 


ſo o far: are they from being deſtitute i 
of 


re 
. 2 
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, ems Apolog y, that they 


of an hand 


very well deſerve the Thanks of the 
World for what they have done. 
For althotigh they have not ſuc- 
ceeded in their Attemptt about the 
Origin of theſe Bodies, they have 
made Diſcoveries in other Re- 
ſpects concerning them, and in ther 
Parts of Nature likewiſe; of that 
Moment and Conſequence, as to have 
thereby laid a great and laſting . . -. 
Obligation upon the intelligent ana 
diſcerning Part of Mankind, och oe May + 
But that they have failed not- 
T withſtanding in this Enterprise, "tis, 

[1 think, not over difficult to prove. 
And this is the Subject of the pre- 
ſent Diſcourſe, Whe rein I hope to 1. 
W wake cut, that the Ses gave. Birth 
to theſe Bodies d that th are ſo -v pag. 
far from being formed 11 05 Earth, 23 2% 
or in the Places where they are nos: 
found, that even the Belemnites, e. 
Wlcnites, Marchaſits, Flints, and other 
natural Minerals, which are lodged 

In the Earth, together with theſe 
bellt, were not formed there, but 

had Being before ever they came 
Either ; and were fully formed and 
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1 frniſbed before they \ were repoſed in 
Cunſect. 2. that Manner. 

* That the above mentioned Boilies 

which conſiſt of Stone, of Spar, Flint, 

and the like, and yet carry a Reſem- 1 

blance of Muſcles, Cock les, and 

bother Shells, were originaly form- 

cd in the Cavities of Shells of thoſe 

Kinds which they ſo reſemble 3 

theſe Shells having ſerved as 22 3 


concern. frices or Moulds to them; the Sand, 
ing the ſe 


Mvyitæ, 


Sparry, and F linty Matter, being then 


Cocklitz, ſoft, or in a State of Solution, and | ; 
= ſuſceptible of any Form, when 3 
Conf. 2.43 it was thus introduced into theſe 


Shelly- Moulds and that it conſoli- 


dated; or became hard afterwards*. 
That for the Merallick and Mine- 
ot Matter which ſometimes adheres MW 
to the Surfaces of 'theſe Shells, or is 


intruded into their Pores,and lodged Wl 


in the Interſtices of their Fibres, tis 
4 all manifeſtly adventitiousF ; the 
Mineral Particles being plainly to be ; 
diſtinguiſhed from the ro : 1 
ones, or the Texture and Subſtance 


of the Shell, by good Glaſſes, if not 4 


by the naked Eye. That though the 3 
hing had. been ſo that this Accre- 


tion had not been thus diſcernible, 
and i 


* the Earth: 
and conſequently the FRIED of 


theſe Shells could not have been ac- 


counted for, ſo that we had been 


perfectly in the dark as to the Ori- 


gin of the Bodies thus alter d, and 


That nothing at all could have been 


determined concerning them; yet 
this would not have been any the 
leaſt Impediment or Objection againſt 
that which ] infiſt upon; there be- 


| ing ſo very fem of theſe in Compa- 
rifon of thoſe which have under- 


gone no ſuch Alteration. There be- 
ing, I ſay, beſides theſe, ſuch Ki | 
Multitudes of Shells contained in 
Stone, &c. which are intire, "fair, 
and abſolutely free from any ſuch 


= Mineral Contagion * which are to be 


match'd by others at this Day found 


upon our Shores, and which do not 


differ in any Reſpect from them; 
being of the ſame Size that thoſe 
are of, and the Joe Shape preciſely : 


Jof the [ame Subſtance and Texture; 

as how /- 4 
Alatter, 
diſpoſed in the ſame Manner, as is 
15 of their reſpective F ellow-kinds 
gat Sea 


ing of the ſame peculiar 
and this vt and 


the Tendency of the Fibres 


and . the ſame: the Compoſition". 
| 8 2 or 


3 
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of the Lamelle, conſtituted by theſe 
Fibres, alike in both: the ſame Ve- 
ſtigin of Tendont (by Means where- 
of the Animal is faſtned and joyned 
to the Shell) in each: the ſame Pa- 
pille : the ſame Sutures, and every 
thing elſe, whether within or with- 
out the Shell, | in its 5 Cavity, or upon 
its Conuexity, in the Subſtance, or 
upon the . Surface of it. Beſides, i 
theſe Foſſil Shells are attended with 
the ordinary Accidents of the marine 
ones, ex. gr. they ſometimes grow to 
one another, the leſſer Shells being 
fixed to the larger they have Ba- 
lani, Tubuli vermiculares, Pearls, 
and the like, ftill actualy growing 
upon them. And, which is very 
conſiderable, they are moſt exactly 
of the ſame ſpecifick Gravity with 
their Fellow-kinds now upon the 
Shores. . Nay farther, they anſwer 
all Chymical Tryals.in like Manner as 
the. S2a-Sbells do: their Parts when 
diſſolved have the fame Appearance Ec 
to. View, the ſame Smell and Taſte: i 
they have the ſame Vires and Efe#s 
in Medicine, when inwardly admi- 

iſtred to Animal Bodies: Au,, 
Nd, Ol of Viral, and other le 
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| Menſirua, have the very ſame r 
fed upon both. In a Word, fo 
exactly conformable to the marine 
ones are theſe Shells, Teeth, and 
Bones, which are digged up out of 
the Earth, that though ſeveral Hun- 
dreds of them, which I now keep by 
me, have been nicely and criticaly 
examined by very many Learned 
„ Men, who are ſkill'd in all Parts of 
th Natural Hiſtory, and who have been 
particularly curious in, and conver- 
to ſant with Shells, and other marine 
ne 8 Productions, yet never any Man of 
them went a way diſſatish dor doubt 
ag whether theſe are realy the very 
ing NEruviæ of Sea-fiſhes or not. Nay, 
which is much more to my Pur- 
, pole, fome of the moſt eminent of 
Whoſe very Gentlemen, who formerly 
ere doubtful in this Matter, and 
Father inclinable to believe that 
Wheſe were natural Minerals, and 
who had wrote in Defenſe of that 
WD/inion, do, notwithſtanding, upon 
rid and repeated er of theſe 
d, Podiet in my Callection, and upon 
- ortber Enquiry, and Procuration of 
lain and unalter d Shells from ſe⸗ 


26 
ſent to me herein, and are now con- 


bly be march by any Species of 
Shells now appearing upon our 


the moſt ſtrange and enormous of 


extant, upon the Shores as the diffe- 9 


to one another: that they are of 
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vinced that theſe are the real Spoils 
and Remains of Sea- Animals. And, 
being thus ſatisfy'd, ſuch is their In- 
genuity, and ſo great their Affection 
to Truth, that they have perſonaly: 
requeſted me to publiſh, my Thoughts 
in order to the fuller. clearing of 
this Matter. But, to proceed, | 
That although J can pair, with 
Sea · Shells, ſeveral of theſe Foſſil ones 
that thoſe Gentlemen have pronoun- 
ced altogether unliłe any thing that 
the Salt- Mater produceth, yet tis 
indeed very true that there are 
found ſome: Shells, at Land, in Stone, 
and in Chalk, which cannot proba- 
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Shores. But, notwithſtanding this, 
I cannot but affirm that theſe, even 


them, have all the eſſential Notes 
and Characters of Sea-Shells, and 
ſhew as near a Relation to ſome nom 


rent Species of thoſe themſelves do 


the. very ſame ſpecifick Gravity with # 
thoſe to, which fv ey are ſo dene I 


* 


way 


* 
— 


of the Barib. „ 

caly allied: and of the ſame Te- i 
ture and Conſtitution of P arts 3 the 
Subſtance of theſe being as plainly 
Teſlaceous, as that of thoſe is; inſo- 
much that any Man that compares 
W them, can no more doubt of the 
EReality of the one than of the other. 
Whence it muſt. needs follow, that 
there were ſuch Shell-fiſh. once in 

Being; which is enough for my Pur- 
poſe; I being no ways concerned to 
make out that there are of the ſame 
ar kinds ſfill actualy living in the Ocean. 
Though if I was, twould be no 
very hard Taſk ; it being evident 
from the Relations of Dyvers, and 
Fifhers for Pearls, that there are 
nany Kinds of Shell-fiſh which lye 
perpetualy concealed in the Deep, 
8 {kreen'd from our Eyes by that vaſt 
World of Vater, and which have 

W their continual Abadæ at the Bottom 

Jof the Ocean, without ever aps | 
proaching near the Shores; it being 
Jas unnatural for theſe. to deſert this 
their native Station,, as tis for thoſe 
rhat are the Inhabitants of the Sbores 
to quit their, and retire into the 
Deep. For this Reaſon theſe are 
called by Naturaliſts u eben, and. 
S _ © m_ 
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Pelagin: as the otbert, that reſide 


nearer to the Shores, are by them 
called Littorales.' Now the Shells 
which we find expoſed upon our 
Shore t, are only 74 'ofe which are 
caſt up and ſtranded by Tides and 
by Storms - and conſequently are all 
of them Erubis of thoſe" Kinds 
that Hive near the Shores, and not of 
thoſe that inhabit the Main, or the 
Aecper and remoter Parts of the Ocean; 
it being certain from the Relations 
alſo of Dyvers, that the Tides and 
Storms, even the moſt tempeſtuous 


and türbulent, affect only the .. 


perſicial Parts of the Ocean, this 


Shallows, and | Shores, hut never 


reach the greater Depthr, or diſturb 
the Bottom of the Mm. Theſe Are 


as quier, and free from Commorion in 
the midſt of Sms, as in the great. 
eſt Caim. So that the Sh2ll-fifh, 
which are reſident in heſe Places, 


live and dye there, and afe” nebes 


diſlodg'd or removed by Storms, nor 
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caſt upon the Spofer which the Lit. 


zorales uſualy are. Wen therefore 


T ſhall have proved more at large, 


* 


TY 


that 7hofe "which we find at Land, 
At are not matehable with any i 


TIT” 
upbn our Shores, are many of them 


S cited Relarions particularly aſſure us 
are found no were but in the degpey 
Part of the Sa and that as well 
Whoſe which we can match, as thoſe 
we cannot, are all Faun of the 
Univerſal Del gr, when the Water 
of the Deli being boifteroufly 


turned out upon the Earth; bore a- 


long with it Fe uf all Sorts , Shells, 
and the like moveable Bodies, which 


it left bebind at its Return back again 


be thought rod 5 that; amongſt 
the ed, 2 — of the Pelagiæ, 
or thoſe Kinds of Shell which na- 
turaly have their Abode at Main- 
Sea, and which therefore are now 


never flung up upon the Shore. 
And it may very feaſonably be con- 


cluded, that all theſe ſtrange Shells, 


which we cannot ſo dent are of 


ftheſe Pelagie - that the 3 
kEKinds of them are at thir Day living 


in the buge Boſum of the Goin 
re and that there is 42 any one intire 


Species of Shell-fiſb, form 285 in Be- 
ing, Wen e or N 15 
a at 


£ 


6 to its Hanel; it will mot, I preſume, 


29 
of thoſe very Kinds which the fore - 
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of the larger Buccina, and Concha 
Vieneris, of | Lobſters, Crabs, and o- 
thers of the cruſtaceous Kind, that 


ver found; bat that I ſhall ſhe w to 


the Earth in one Place or - others 
an Argument againſt vvhat Lam go- 


Shells in thir Liſt are all lighter than 
Stone, Marble, and the other ordi- 
na ry Terreſtrial Matter. Now both 
theſe; and all other Sorts of :Shells Ml 


at Land, or in the Earth, in com- 
pariſon uf the Shells of Cockles, 
Pere winkles, and the reſt which are 
more ponderous, ſo as to equal the 
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That it is alſo very true that 
there are ſome Shells, ſuch as thoſe 
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are very rarely found at Land ſo 
rarely; that Tome of theſe Gentle- 
men have aſſerted that they are næ 
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But that theſe are ay \ſeldom 
found any where, I: moſt, readily 
grant ; and this is ſo far from being 


ing to advance, that tis as full and 
ſubſtantial a Proof of the Truth of 
it as I could poſſibly wiſn. For the 


that are ſo light; occurr very ſeldom 


Stone, and the other Terreſtrial 
Matter in Gravity. The Reaſon of 
95 which 


T which-wil ain, when! 


of the Deluge (when theſe Shells For: 2. 
| os : 5 5 b 5 Conſett. 2. 
were brought out upon the Earth, 


 dity « and that the ſever'd Particles 
thereof, together with thoſe of the: 
Earth, Chalk, and the reſt, as alſo. 
Shells, and all other Animal and 
Vegetable Bodies, were taken up into, 
and ſuſtained in, the Water: that at 
length all theſe ſubſcded again pro- 77. 
4 miſcuouſly, and without any other Far: 2. 
Order than that of the Arent Grant 3. 
vity of the ſeveral Baddies in this 
confuſed Maß; thoſè which had 
the greuteſt degree of Gravity ſinking 
down firſt, and ſo ſettling loweſt; then 
thoſe Bodies which had a leſer Sbare 
of it fell next, and ſettled ſo as to 
W make a Stratum upon the former; 
and ſo on, in their ever Turns, to 
the ligbreſt of all, which ſubſiding 
laſt, ſettled at the Surface; and co- 

| ver'd all the reſt. Now this very 
various Miſaellany of Bodies being 
determined to Sub ſidence in this Or- 
der meerly by their different Gravi-\ 


Lien, 
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tes, all thoſe which had the ſafe 
: "degree: of 'Gravity ſubſided at the 
- fame Time, fell into, and com- 
"I fed. the : ſame. Stratum. 80 that 
thoſe N and mer ak Gr that 
were of the ſame - Spetifick Gra: k 
with "Sana, ſunk — 2 thorny f 
with it, and ſo became inclos'd in 

the Strata of Stone, which that 
Sand form'd or conſtituted. Whilſt Y 
thofe which were lighter, and of 
but the fowe ſpecifick Gravity with 
Chalk n ch Places of the Maſs: 
Where any Chalk was) fell to the 
4 v1 Bottom at 2 fame Time that the 
Ty Chalky Particles did, and ſo were 
entombed in the Strata of Cbalt; 
and in like Manner all the velks 
Accordingly we now find in tlie 
Sand. fine of all Countries (the ſpe- 
cifick” Gravity of the ſeveral Sorts: 
whereof is «ue little different, be- 
ing generaly to Water as 2 f or 

2 * to 1 only thoſe Conche, Pedinet, 
Cochled, and other Shells that are: 
nearly of the ſame Gravity, vis. 

2 For 24 to 1. But theſe are ordi- 
narily found enclos d in it in prodi- 
giour Numbers; whereas of Oyſter- 


N en are in Gravity but as 
about 
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about 2 to 1) of Echini (which 
are but as 2, or 2 , te 1) or the o: 
ther lighter Kings of Shells, ſcarce 
one ever appears therein. On the 
S contrary, in Chalk (which is lighter 
chan Stone, being hut as about 27+ 
tot) there are only found Echini, 
and the other ligbter Sorts of Shells; 
it being extremely unuſual to meet 
vith ſo much as one /ingle Shell of 
any of all the heavier Kings amongſt _ 
| Chalk ; but for the ſaid Echini, and 
J* other the  lighrer Sorts of Shells, 
© they are very numerous and frequent, 
7 in all, the Chalk-pits | of Kent. Surrey 3 
Eſſex, Harift ar dſhire, Bar kſhire, Ox- 
| fordſbire, Wikſbire, and all others 
that L have ſearch'd ; being found 
indifferently in the Beds. of Chalk 
from the Top quite down to the 
Bottom of the Pur 4 Af having my 


ſelf commonly [obſerved them to 
the very Bottom of all, in Pitt that 

Were an hundred foot deep, and in 

Vell much deeper. To conclude, 

thoſe Shells, and other Bodies, that 

Were ſtill | lighter than the ſe, and 

conſequently. lighter- than Stone, 

Chalk, and the other common Matter | 

Jof the Earth, ſuch as the Shells of 1 

= 5s Lobſters 5 
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The Natural Biftory © 
Lobſters (which are but as 1 5 to t) 
of Crabs, (1 4 to 1) and the reſt of 
the Cruftaceous Kind : the Teeth and 


Bones of the cartilaginous and ſquams i 


moſe Fiſhes, and many other Bodies, 
theſe I ſay would of Courſe ſub/ede 


laſt of all, and ſo, falling above 9 


the reſt, be lodged near, if not up- 
on the Surface; where, being con- 
tinualy expoſed to Weather, and 


other Injuries, they muſt in tract of 


Time needs decay and ror, and at 
laſt quite vaniſb and diſappear ;, and 
"tis not to me any great Wonder, 


ſand Years, we find ſo very few of 


them remaining. So that I think 1 
may now ſafely appeal to any in- 
genuous and impartial Looker on, 
whether this, ¶ That we find all 


thoſe Kinds of Shells (now extant 
upon our Shores) which have nearly 
the ſame Gravity with Stone, and the 
other ordinary Matter of our Earth, 
that is 1 tight and compa@ as to pre- 


ſerve them, encloſed in great Plenty 


therein, and only thoſe, the reſt which 


are lighter being ſo very rarely found,] 
can reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have 
happened by meer Chance, With this 
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that at this Diſtance of four thou- 


EY . 1 7 92 
3 2; k ww 4 3 
of the "Earth. - 


| Conſtancy and Certainty, and that in 


ſtrongeſt acceſſary Confirmation of it 
that could well be expected, or even 
deſir'd. 

an Appendix, which will conſiſt of 


call'd Unicornu Foffile, Lapis Tudai- 


Reflections upon the Bufonites, Gloſ- 


ving that theſe, and ſeveral more, 
which have been (for many Ages) 


reputed Gemms, and meer Stones, 
Bones, and other Parts of Sea-Ani- 


nals, and (as the reſt were) left 
behind by the Univerſal Deluge. 
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ſo many and diſtant Places: as alſo, 
W whetherth;s be any ObjeFion againſt 
my Hypotheſis - or rather be not the 


To this Diſſertation I ſhall ſubjoin | 
vera Sections, touching the Bodies 


cus, Entrochus, Aſteria, or the Star- 
& ſtone-Columns : with ſome farther 


petra, and Cornu Ammonis; pro- 


are realy nothing elſe but the Teerh, | 
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 xamination of the 
a 0 iniogs of former Writers on 
thus Subject. The Means wheres 

by they thought theſe Marine 

e brought out upon the 
| Of certain Changes 
and Land, and other 


bien in the Terraqueous 
Globe, which the * Ted ro 
bave happend 


2085 Hs ſo conſiderable a Point 
being thus gained: the Le- 
aeirimacy or Reality of theſe 
* Bodies vindicated and aſſert- 
ed: and my Way ſo far effectualy 
cleared by the foregoing Diſſerta- 
tion; I now re- aſſume my original 
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| Deſien, and paſs on to inquire by 
what Means they were hurryed out 
of the Ocean, the Place of their 
native Abode, to dry Land, and even 


— 


Seas. 


| Antiquity and which hath, for 
many Ages, given no ſmall Fatigue 


Preſent been leſs inquiſitive into this 
Affair than the former Ages were. 
We have ſeen ſeveral Hands im- 


very excellent ones too. The great 
LNumber of the Undertakers, the 
Vorth of ſome of them, and their 


ſion, are ſure Arguments of the Dig- 
ity and Importance of it: and, that 


ic is not hitherto decided, is as cer- 
rain a Proof of its Difficulty. 


int bells Wers fetch'd from Sea by 
e- the ancient Inhabitants of thoſe 


Countries where they are now 
Wound ; who, after they bad uſed 


orth the Shells, many of them be- 
ame petrified, as they ſpeak ; being 
up D thereby 


8 * 
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to Countries very remote. from any 


It is indeed a Queſtion of great 


to Learned Men. Nor hath the 
ployed herein: and many of them 


Zeal to bring the Matter to a Deci- 


Some were of Opinion that theſe 


3 1 


he included Fiſhes for Food, flinging 
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"The Natura! Hiſtory Part l. 
thereby preſerved down to our 


Times, and are the ſame which 


we at this Day find in our Fields | | 


and Quaryyes. 


Others rather thou Se that they 


were only Reliques of ſome former 
zreat Inundations of the Sea; which, 
Poole ruſhing forth, and over- 
flowing the adjacent Territories, bore i 
theſe Bodies out upon the Earth 
along with it: but returning at 
length more leiſurely and calmly 
back again, it Jeft them all behind. 
Many were of Opinion, that the 
Sea frequently flitted and changed 
its Place: that ſeveral Parts of the 
Globe which are now dry Land, and 
habitable, lay heretofore at the 
Bottom of the Sea, and were covered 
by it: that particularly the very 


Countries, which preſent us with 


theſe Spoils of it, were anciently in 
its Poſſæſſton; being then an Habita- 


tion of Sharks and other Fiſhes, off 
Oyſters, Cockles, and the like; 


but the Sea, in tract of Time, e. 


treating thence, and betaking it ſelf 


into new Quarters gaining as much 

Ground on the oppoſite Coaſts, as it 

loft. upon rhoſe, left theſe Shelly 
OR TTY: b there 


+ 
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- WH there as Marks of its ancient Bounds 
hand Sear 1 
1; Amongſt the reſt there were in- 
f deed ſome who believed theſe to be 
Remains of the General Deluge: and 
45 ſo many Monuments of that cala- 
hi mitous and fatal Irruption. Theſe 
bk laſt aſſuredly were in the right; but 


aſſerted than proved this: rather 
deliver'd it as their Opinion, than 


5 duce others to the ſame Belief. And 
he for the et, who did offer any, ſo 
1 unbappy were they in the Choice, 
He and unſucceſsful in the Management 
nd of them, by reaſon of the Shorrnefs 
b of their Obſervations, and their not 
red having duely informed themſelves 
ery of the State of theſe Things, that 
i none of the other Partisans ap- 


peard with leſs Applauſe, none leſs 


e than cheſs did. 

„„ The Truth is, as Matters were 
- "8 order'damongft them, no Man could 
c receive much Light or Satisfa@on 
uch! from what was advanced by any of 
iy rhem. They little more than claſn d 
bell with one another. Each could de- 


WE So 


3 
* 


* . F * 
* 
* i 


the far greater Part of them rather 


offer'd any rational Arguments to in- 


ſtrenuouſly maintain'd their Ground, 


TE 


48 The Natural Hiſtory Part I. 
moliſh the others Work with Eaſe Wl 
enough, but not a Man of them to- 
lerably defend his own ; which was 
ſure never to outſtand the firſt Aſ- 
ſault that was made. Yea upon ſo 
equal Terms did they all ſtand, that 
no one could well lay claim to a 
larger Share of Truth for his Side : 
no one had a fairer Pretence of 
Right, than the reſt. And, it being 
impoſſible to imagine that all could 
be in the Right, ſome Learned Men 
began to ſuſpect that none of them 
were ſo. i 5 
Theſe thereupon laid out on all 
Hands for ſome new Expedient to 
ſolve and put an End to the Per- 
ple xity. And *"twas this Taft Effort 
that brought forth the Opinion, that 
theſe Bodies are not what they ſeen 
to be : that they are no Shells, but 
meer Sportings of active Nature in 
this ſubrerraneous Kingdom, and only 
Semblances or Imitations of Shells. 
They imagined that this ſhortned the 
Difficulty, becauſe it ſpared them the 
Trouble of accounting for their 
Conveyance from Sea, which was 
what had ſo ſeverely exerciſed all 
the former. Though, in rea 
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this only heighten d and enhanſed it: 
and render d it {till more intricate ; 

as does in ſome Meaſufe already, 
and will hereafter appear more at 

large, when I ſhall have publiſ'd 
the preliminary Diſſertation, whereof 
1 have given ſome Account above. 
And this was the moſt received and 
prevalent Opinion * when I firſt 7 
brought my Collection of theſe Things Tes Dif. 
up to London. | courſes 8e. 


There have been, beſides theſe — 3 


W recited, ſome other Conjectures pro- pox. 127. 
pos'd about the removal of theſe 

Bodies to Land; which I chooſe, 

rather than-trouble the Reader with 

Ja Detail of them here, to deferr to 

their proper Place, that I may pro- 
ceed directly onwards in my Defion. 

Now the more effectualy to ſmooth. 

my Way : and that this very great 
Diverſity of Opinions may not be any 
longer an Amuſement to the World, 

'twill be very convenient that I 
look into the Reaſons and Pretenſion: e 
Wot each: and ſhew upon what N 
Ground tis that I embrace that of 8 7 
the Deluge, and ſet aſide all the ret. 


Why I adhere to them who ſup- 
'» WW poſe theſe Marine Production brought 
f e - out 
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out by the Univerſal Deluge, will be 
beſt learn'd from the ſucceeding Part. 
of this Eſay, which is wholey de- 
dicated to that Purpoſe. And to 
that I ſhall prefix an Hiſtorical Ac- 
count of the Labours of Fab. Co. 
lumna, Nic. Steno, P. Boccone, Fac. 

_ Orandius, Mr. Fobn Ray, and other 
Learned Men, on this Subjed, ſhew- 
ing what they have already done in 

it, wherein they failed, and what 
remains „ill to be done. 5 

"Why Lrejeh all the other Con- 
jeckure s, falls under our preſent Con- 
5 on. And, to make as fore of 
the Matter as poſſible, tis becauſe 
they will none of them abide the 
Teſt. | Becauſe they have not due 
Warrant from Obſervation, but are 
clearly repugnant thereunto. In a 
Word, becauſe the preſent Circum- 
flances of theſe Marine Bodies do 
not ſquare with zhoſe Opinions, but 
exhibit Phenomena that thwart then, 
and that give plain Indications that 
they could never have been put into 
the Condition we now find them by 
any ſuch ſhort and partial , as 
Wen ME poke. 
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| Now in regard that the "nv Cir- 
he rf: are-impartialy related in 
my Obſervations, we need only have ++ 
_ recourſe to them to put an End to 
this Buſmeſs,' ' For, as Mathemati- 
ci ant ſay of a freight Line, that *tis 4” 
as well an Index of its own Recłi- | 
= :nde, as of the Obliquity of a crooked 
one; ſo theſe may ſerve indifferent- 
ly to detect the erroneous Ways, and 
to point forth the true. And it is 
from theſe Obſervations ve from the 
Number, Order, Variety, Situation, . 
Depth, Diſtance from the Sea, and 
other Accidents of theſe Bodies*, that 
I ſhall ſhew, 
That they were not brought; from 1. 
Sea to the Parts where they are now 
| found, by Men, the ancient Inbabi- 
tante of thoſe Parts, as ſome Authors , 
have been of Opinion; ; they pre- 
ſuming that theſe Shells were at Feſt 
only flung out upon the Surface of 
the Earth and that thoſe whick 
ve now find Buried in it, were, in 
tract of Time, cover d, either by 
that Terreſtrial Matter which fal 


down Wr with Rain, or r by the 
D444 bnBanh 


9 brief Detail of theſe Obſervations 
in the Beginning of Part II. NE 
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Flod st. 5 
That they were not carey d. toge- 


Ne with the IW ater: which ſome 
ſuppoſe to paſs, continualy, from the 


Bottom of the Sea to the Heads of 
Springs and Rivers, through certain 


'ſubterranean.Conguits or Chanels, un- 
Glut, 


til the Shells were by ſome 


Stop, or other Means arreſted in 


their Paſſage, and ſo detained in the 
Bowels of the Earth; as others ha v 
rather inclined to believe. 
That they were not born: forth of 
the Sea, and laid upon the Land by 
particular Inundations; ſuch ag 
were the Ogygean, the Deucalionean, 
and others of freſher Date: fuch 
as are rhoſe which uſualy attend 
Earthquakes. or thoſe which are 


ſometimes occaſioned by very high 
Tides, by impetuous Winde, and 
the like; 550 e Writers: Kel 


ebooght, 18117 

That ns were. WR left 8 at 
the Beginning of the World, when 
the Sea overſpread the whole Globe, 
till its Retreat into its aſſigned Cha- 
nel, and the Waters were gather'd to- 


Sen. 1. 9. gerher wpro one 2 755 928 the third 
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Day from the Commencement of 
the Creation; which others belie vd. 


That they were not left by the 
Seas being: conſtrained to withdraw 


from off certain Tracts of: Lan d, 
which lay till then at the Bottom of 


Pitch, ſo as to ſurmount the Level 


Nef the Seat Surface, they, by that 


Means, became Ilends. and habita- 


ie; the ſaid Trads heing thus ele- 
rated by Earthquakes, or the like 
ſubterraneous Explolions ; in ſuch 


Manner as Rhodes, Thera, Theraſia, 
and many other Iandt were. ſup- 


poſed to have been-raiſed ; which | 
bis the Conjecture of .otherg, 


. 


q + 


That they were not left by the 


$ . 


ZH <bonging its Place, receding 


from the Parts it anti 
and betaking it ſelf to new Deer 
ters; this. Change: being accafion'd 


arts it anciently poſſeſs d, 


Sea, and the reſt, immediately ſoift- 


Ing likewiſe, as being the, more ea- 
Wiily moveable Parts of the Maſs, 

and coming to another alf, 
#4 hat; HIS I #5 ZN # 6 LELF og SOSES N t 


by ſome accidental Emotion ox Tran 
PVoſition of the common Center of 
WGr2vity. in the Terragqusous Globe ; 
Wand thereupon the Fluids of it, t 
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Additions to the Land, thereby ex 


His dont of the Hud brought down 
by Aebelous, the Nile, Peneus, and 
JJ. ᷑r³?ẽ?bk 
Laſtly. That they were not left by 


ing its Chanel; this Progreſſion being 
occalion'd by the Seas wearing and 
Zaiuing upon one Shore, and flingingfi 


* * 
: | as 
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that they might thereby the bettet 
accommodate themfelves to their 
That they were not left upon the 
Sea being protruded forwards, and 
conſtrained to fall off from certaih 
Coaſts, which it formerly poſſeſſed, 
by the Mud or Earth which is dif- 
charged into it by Rivers; the ſaid 
Mud being repos'd along the Shore; 
near the Oftia'of thoſe Riva, and 
by that Means making continual 


cluding the &a, dayly invading and 
gaining upon it, and preſerving 
thefe Shells as Trophies and Signs off 
its new Ac H and Encroathments: 
which Others have imagined; they 
concluding that the Iſlands Eh» 
nages, the Lower Egypt, Thea 

and many other Countries, were thus 


„ 
f 


* 


* 


the Seas continual flirting and fbi. 


up. Mul, and, together with it, theleſl 
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Part I. of the Earth 

Pelle, upon the other, or oppoſite 
hate, thereby making perpetual 
additions unto them; which is the 
binion of other Authors. 25 


* 


ther than ſo many . Conſe@aries 
Hrawn from the Oëſervations) are, 
Nee ſee, all Negative; as being di- 


ho have formerly engag'd in this 
Reſearch. The Ways they have ta- 


f theſe Marine Bodies to Land, are 
cry many, as well as different from 
ach other. For ſo eager and ſole 
W:citous hath the inquiſitive and better 
Part of Mankind been to bring this 
Matter to a fair ue and Determi- 
ation, that no Stone hath been left 
Wnturned, no Way, whereby theſe 

Things could ever poſſibly have 
bone or other of them hath pitch'd 
pon it, So that, by this Refuration 
f all theſe, I might prove my own 
which is the only one remaining) 
not needfull, where more copent 
Ind poſitive Arguments are not want- 


Theſe Propoſitions (which are no 


Pected againſt the Miſtakes of ſome 


en to account for the Conveyance 


Dy 1ndu&in; but this kind of Proof 


And 


47 


Ween brought forth of the Sea, but 
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And thus much of this Part I get 

over by the ſole Guidance of my 
Senſes. A View of the preſent Stateli 

of theſe Bodies alone convinced me 
ſufficiently. that the Means, propo- 
ſed by the ſe Authors, were not the 

true ones - that they were both 
vell'd wide, and fell all ſbort of the 
Mark. Now tho' this was enough 
for my preſent Purpoſe ; and when 

J had evinced that, although ſuch 
Alterations, as thoſe which the 
Gentlemen ſuppoſe, Tranſitions, and 
Migrations of the Center of Gravity: 
Elevations of new Iſlands : whole 
Countries gain'd from the Sa, and 
other like Changes, had a&ualy hap-Wl 
pen'd, yet theſe Shells could never 
poſſibly have been repoſited thereby 

in the Manner we now find them 

J ſay, when I had proved this, 1 

was not immediately concerned toll 
Inquire whether ſuch Alterarions had 
realy ever happen'd or not. Yet, 
paxtly for a fuller and more effectu- 

al Diſproof of the recited Opinions: 
and partly becauſe I am more eſpe- 
cialy obliged by, my general Deſign 
to look into all Pretences of Changes 
in the Globe we inhabit, and I ſaw 
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very well that ſcarce any, of all 
Wl theſe alledged, had the leaſt Coun- 


Jof the Earch, or any credible and 
authentick Records of the ancient 
rate of it, I reſolved to purſue 
Ithis Matter ſomewhat farther, and 
to ſhew that, although there do in- 
deed happen ſome Alterations in the 
Globe, yet they are very ſight and 
Wa lnoſt imperceptible *, an 


„ idtions, than to the Diſorder and 
Leſgruction both of the one and the 
ther, as all theſe ſuppoſititions ones 
Wnoſt manifeſtly would do, were 
here realy any ſuch. But from 


Antiquity from Hiſtory and Geogra- 
' and from attentive Canfadera- 
ion of the preſent State of thoſe 


rove that they are imaginary and 


ever happened; but that the 
Pounds of Sea and Land have been 
nore fix'd and permanent and, in 
ort, that the Terraqueous Globe is 

| ro 


tenance either from the preſent Face 


lear and inconteſtible Monuments of 


Countries where theſe Changes were 
"Suppoſed to have been wrought, I 


oundleſa, and that ſuch in earneſt 


3 
oO «4 
8 * 


| ſuch as * Confer 
tend rather to the Benet and Con- Part ;. 


er vation of the Earth and its Pro- Cn 


— 
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to this Day nearly in the ſame Com Ml . 

dition that the Univerſal Deluge left 0 

it; being alſo like to continue ſol © 

till the Time of its final Ruin and MI a 

Diſelution, preſerved to the ſame Ml v 

End for which twas firſt formed, n 

YZ and by the ſame Power which hath 1 
* ſecur d it hitherto. But, with re: , 

[ 2 ſpect to my preſent Deſign, I more ; 

particularly make out, DE. f 

That although Rain-water be in- t 

| deed (as theſe Writers ſuppoſe) ver n 
| ry plentifully ſaturated with Ter. o 
1 reftrial Matter, and (as I ſhall make t 
1 appear) that peculiar Matter out of it 
| which the Bodies of Vegetables, an f. 
2 _ conſequently of Animals, are formed, Ml : 
4 5 nouriſh'd, and augmented, Water be: ¶ e. 
id ing the common Vehicle and Diſtri- c. 
buter of it to the Parts of thoſe u 

Bodies, and all Water ( eſpecialy MW n 

that of Rain) being, more or. leſs, n 

ſtored with this, it being light in . E 

compariſon of the common mineral li 

earthy Matter, and therefore eaſyly 

aſſumed into Water, and moved along is 

with it; yet that this Matter being MW tt 

all originaly derived from the Sur- b 

Face of the Earth, either by the ty 

It 


 Fapour that continualy 3//ues auf 
. | and 


rr www Cf > 335 
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or waſh d off by Land. floods, and 
conveyed into Rivers and the Sea, 
and thence elevated up, together 
with the Vapour, which, as the for- 


and aſcends from all Parts of itt, + Parr z. 
Sect. 1. 


Conf. 8. 


mer, conſtitutes the Rain that falls; 


I ſay, it being thus originaly all 
rais'd from the Earth, when reſtor d 
back again thereunto, tis but where 
it was before, and does not enlarge 
the Dimenſions of the Globe, or aug- 
ment the Surface of the: Earth, and 
only Tye idley and unſerviceably 


there, but Part of it 1s introduced - 


into the Plants which grow thereon, 
for their Nutrition and Increment, 


and the reſt, which is ſuperfluous, 
either remounts again, with the aſ- 


cending Vapour, as before, or is 
waſh'd down into Rivers, and tranſ- 
mitted into the Sea, and does not 
make any ſenſible Addition to the 
Earth, whatever Some may have be- 
hev'ds "7 5 Eb 
That the Terreſtrial Matter, which 
is thus carry'd by Rivers down into 
the Sea, is ſuſtained therein, partly 
by the greater Craſſitude and Gravi- 
ty of the Sea-water - and partly by 


its conſtant Agitation, occafion'd by 


the Tides, and by its other Motions ; 
_ 7 an 


£4, , 8 F 
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Bottom. Or, if any of it do, tis 
raid up again by the next Storm: 
and, being ſupported in the Maſs of 
Pater, together with the reſt, tis 
by Degrees exhaled, mounted up 
with the Rain that riſes thence, 
and returned back again to the 
Earth in fruitul Showers. By this 


* 


perpetual Circulation a great many 


Things in the Sytem of Nature are 
tranſacted: and two main Intentions 
of Providence conſtantly promoted; 
the one a Diſpenſation of Vater pro- 
miſcuouſly and indifferently to all 
Parts of the Earth; this being the 
immediate Agent that both bears the 
conſtituent Matter to all formed Bo- 
dies, and, when brought to them, 
inſinuates it in, and diſtributes it un- 
to the ſeveral Parts of thoſe Bodies, 
for their Preſervation and Growth : 
the other, the keeping a juſt Aqui- 
librium, if I may ſo ſay, betwixt 
the Sea and Land; the Water, that 


was raiſed out of the Sea, for a | 


Vehicle to this Matter, being by this 
Means refunded back again into it, 
and the Matter it ſelf reſtored to 
its original Fund and Men 
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very large Portion of that Cowun- 


* re eee 


the Earth; whereby each is 
ſtrained, and kept to due Bound; 
ſo that the Sea may nog. Nene 
upon the Earth, nor the Ea#th gain Fs 
Ground of the S24. That there ne- 
ver were any I/lands, or other like 

Parcels of Land, amaſſed of heap'd 

up: nor any conſiderable Inlurge- 

ment, or Addition of Earth made td 

the Continent, by the Mud that is 
carryed down into the Sea hy Rivers. 

That although the Ancients were al- 

moſt unanimouſly of Opinion that 

thoſe Parts, where Eg ypt how is, 

were formerly Sea, and. that 4 


try was recent, and form'd out © 

the Mud diſcharg'd into the neigh- 
bouring Sea by the Nile, yet this 
Tract of Land had no. ſich Nie, 

but is as old, and of as long a Stand- 

ing, as any upoh all the whole Con- 
tinent of Africa: and hath been in 
much the ſame natural Condition, 

that it is at this. Day, ever ſince the 
Time of the Deluge; its Shores bes 

ing neither advanced one jot further* 
into the Sea for this three, ot fou 
thouſand Tears, not its Surface 
raiſed by additional Mud depoſed 
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5 Themiſcyra, Sidene, and the adjacent 
Countries, upon the Coaſts of the 
EFuxine Fes, were not formed out of 


2 Thermodon, Iris, and the other Ri- 
to that Sea. That Theſſaly was not 


brought by the River Achelous - Ci 
Cayſter, and the other Rivers which 


Means, notwithſtanding. that ver 
many Authors, and. ſome of confide- 
rable Note, have believed that all 
ſo. raiſed. Nay, to fo 


oy otherwiſ Learned and Curious Per- 


upoß it b the arl Taundations b 
the Nile. oy kev mrs the Palus 
Mæotis, 300 115 Euxine, nor any 
other Seas. fill up, or. by Degrees 
grow (+ ſhallower. Nhat Salmydeſſus, 


the Mud brought down by the Iſter, 
Vers which diſcharge themſelves in- 


raiſed out of. ths Mud born down 
by the River Peznens.-' the Iſlands 
Echinades, or Cursolari, out of that 


licia, by the River Pyramus - + Myſe, 
Lydia, Ionia, and other Countryes 
of Anatolia, by the Caicus, Hermus, 


pals through them. To be ſhort, 
That no land or Country in the 
whole World was ever raiſed by th 


the abovementioned Countr 170 were 
range 4 
Heig ht of Extravagance do ſome, - 


ſons 


_— 
* w Kh 
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ſons run, when. they indulge Fancy 
too far, and rely wholey upon Probs- 
bilities and Conje@ures, there is hard- 
ly any, one fingle Iland, or Country, 
all round the Globe, that one Writer 
or other hath. not thought to have 
been formed after this Manner, or, 
at leaſt, ſome very large Part of it. 

That there is no autbentick In- 
ſtance of an conſiderable Trat of 
Land, conſi ing, as uf? al, Of Str >  _- 
ta f, that Was rais d up from. the Bot- 


tom of the Sea by an Earthquake, ſo 


as to become an 12nd, and be. ren- 
der'd habitable. -; hat Rbodus,; The- 


ra, „Tberaſis 4, and 3 other Hands, 


which were ſuppoſed by the An- 


 rients, and, upon their Authority, by 


later Autbors, to have been thus 
raiſed, had realy. no ſuch. Original- 
but have. food out above Water as 


long as the reſt of their Fellow. 


Hands, and ſtand now zul EE the [1 


pale Del 5 1850 „ 
his e That 


"Tan F. Coon infras.\ | 3 1 
A not a confu ſed Heap of Cinders, 3 
forth of ſome Vulcan, ale that caſt up, a few- . 
Years ago, in the Bay of Santorim ; of Which ſes 


my Anſwer. to the learned Camenar ius, Fart. 2. 


Set. 8. Of the Origin of the Monte di Cinere ſome- 
thing is noted towards the End of the” 24 Pare ee 


tis Kjſay. 
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©. * That as tb that Affection of Bodjes 
Which is called their Gravity, it 
clearly ſurpaſſes all the Powers of 
meer Nature, and all the Mechaniſm 


of "Matter. That as any one Body, 


or Part of Matter, cannot be the 
Cauſe of its own Gravity ſo 'no 


more can it ever poſſibly be the 


Cauſe of the Gravity of another Bo- 


dy, or Part of Matter. That nei- 
ther the Earth's diurnal Revolte, 


upon its Axis nor any magnetick 
 Eflluvia of the Earth nor the Air, 


or Atmoſphere which environs the | 
Earth: nor the Ather, or Materia 


ſubtilis of the Carteſiant, in what 
Manner ſoever moved or agitated: 
(all which have been propoſed by 


ſeveral Learned Men as the Canſes 


of Gravity) nor any other Fluid ot 


Matter Whatever, can of it ſelf 
produce ſuch an Efe as is that of 
the Gravity of Bodyes. That it does 
not proceed from the Efficiency of 
any ſuch contingent and unſtable A. 


gente, but ſtands on a Baſis more 
Firm and ſtedfaſt; being entirely ow: 
ing to the direct Concour ſæ of the 

Power of the Author of Nature, im- 


| _ Enpmſ 
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Engine whereby this ſtupendous Fu- 
brick of the Univerſe is managed and 
ſupported the prime Hinge whereon 
the whole Frame of Nature moves: 
and is principaly concerned, if not 
the ſole Efficient in the moſt remark- 


World ; which, ſhould Gravity once 


- ceaſe, or be withdrawn, would in- 
. ſtantly ſhiver into Millions of Atoms, 
n and fall into the greateſt Diſorder 
k and Confuſion. ; That the common 
„ Centre of Gravity in the Terraqueous 
e Globe is ſteady, immoveable, and not 
a liable to any accidental Tranſpoſaion : 
it nor hath it eyer ſhifted. or changed 


its Station. And that there is no 


y Declination of Latitude: nor Faria: 
's tion of the Elevation of the Pole; 
Ir notwithſtanding what ſome learned 
If Men have;allenesd. 8 
f What concerns the raiſing of nem 
26 Mountains: Deterrations,. or the De- 
of volution of Earth down upon the 
1 Valleys, from the Hills and higher 
re Grounds: and Iſlands torn off from 
v- the main Continent by Earthquakes, 
10 or by the furious and impetuous 


Inſults of the S; + theſe, I ſay, 


* 


able Phenomena of the . Natural 


©. 


will fall more properly under our. 


E 3 Conſi- 
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I mean, for the laſt four thouſand 


ther to paſs: them Get at preſent, 


bort Tra with the Account” of 
hem. 5 


tions in the Earth, had gained { 


| Moderns gene ra ly entertdin'd; it meer- 
Iy upon the Credit and Tradition 
of the . and that without 
due Examination, or Enquiry into 
the Truth and Probability of it. And 
*rwas not long er 1 difeovered what 
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Conſideration on another Occafiot®, 
And for the Mutations of leſſer mo- 
ment, which ſeme have fancied to 
have. happen” d within this Intervall 


Years linde the Deluge, I chuſe ta- 


than to crowd and encumber this 


T muſt 18898 kel own, that 
When Lfirſt directed my "Thoughts 
this Way, t Was Matter of real Ad- 
miration to me, to find that a Be- 
lief of ſo many and fo great Altera: 


large Footing, and nde good its 
Ground ſo many Ages in the World; 
there. being not the Teaſt Sig ns nor 
Footſteps of any ſoch. Thing upon 
the Face of the 'whole Earth <, no 
tolerable Foundation for ſuch a Be- 
lief either in Narare, Or "Hiſtory. 
But I ſoon "ſaw. very well, that the 
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it was that did ſo generaly miſlead the ' ©, 
Ancients into theſe Miſtakes. But 4 
of that more by and by. r : 3 "on 
Thoſe ancient Pagan Writers were 
indeed very much : excuſable. as to 
this Matter. Philoſopby was then 
again in its Infancy; there remain- 
ing but few Marks of the old Tra- 
dition, and thoſe much obliterated 
and defaced by Time. So that they 
had only dark and faint len , nat- 
row and ſcanty Conceptions of Pro- 
vidlence and were ignorant of its 
Intentions, and of the Merbads of 
its Conduò in the Government and 
Preſervation of the Natural World. 
They wanted 4 longer Experience of 
theſe Things a larger Stock of Ob- 
ſervations, and Records of the State 
of the Earth before their Times ; 
having, as Things then ſtood, no- 
thing to aſſiſt them in their Enqui- 
ries beſides their own Gueſſes and 
Fancy. For their Progenitors, and 
thoſe who lived in the earlyer Ages, 
were almoſt entirely taken up with 5 
Huſine ſo of another Kind. That i £ 
fatal Calamity, the Deluge, had 
wrought ſuch a ange, that they * C7:; 
beheld every where à new Fate of For! >. 


bas E 4 Things: 
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Things: and the Earth did not then 
teem forth its Enereaſe, as formerly, 
of its own Accord, but required Cuk 
ture, and the Aſiftance: of their 
Hands, much more than before it 
did. The Proviſion of Bread for 
Food Clothing to ward off the In. 
jury and Inclemency of the Air: and 
orher like Employs for the Comfort 
and Support of es being of in- 
diſpenſible Neceſſity, were to be 
firſt lookid after. And theſe Em- 
ploys, being then for the moſt part 
new to them, and ſuch as they were 
unſkilld in, were alone enough to 
take up the greateſt; part of their 
Time. The Methods they uſed of 
Agriculture, and other Arts of like 
Importance, were fo aukward and 
tedious, as to afford them little Lez- 
ſure for Works of the Brain, for Hi- 
£99 or Contemplations of that 
Nature. And till better Experience 
had led their Poſterity to the Im- 
_ provements of Arts till the Plow; 
and other uſeful Inſtruments, were 
found out: and they had learn'd 
more compendious and expeditious 
Mays of diſpatching thoſe Af airs; 


whereby they ſbortned their Labours, 
: = 4s g : by | 
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bo 

„ Sher of Learning, or Matters of 
a Speculation among them; and we 
r hear little or nothing of Mriting ; 
t nay t was a very conſiderable Time 
r before Letters themſelves were found 
5 out. I know very well, there are 


can be peremptorily determined ei- 
ther the one Way or the other; 
though I ſhall ſnew, that tis highly 
probable they had none. Be that how 
it will, I ſhall plainly make out, 
that the Ages which next ſuecceed- 
ed the Deluge had none. Indeed 
they knew nothing at all of them: 
and the firſt Writing they uſed was 
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repreſent, Beaſts, Birds, and the 
like; which Way of Expreſſion 
was afterwards call'd Hieroghyphick. 
But this fell into diſuſe, when Let- 
ters were afterwards diſcover d; 


more excellent and uſefull Invention. 
We ſee therefore that there were 
ſeveral Reaſons why thoſe early A. 
CTT þ £68 


ſome who talk of Letters before the 
Deluge; but that is a Matter of 
meer Conjecture, and I think nothing 


only the ſimple Pires, and Gra 
vings of the Things they would 
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they being, in all Reſpects, 2. far 
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ges could not tranſmitt Accounts uf 


the State of the Hartb, and of theſe 
Marine Bodies, in rheir Times, down 
to the ſucceeding Generations. 80 


that zbeſe having little more to truſt 


to than their own Imagination, and 
no ſurer a Guide, in their Reaſonings 
about theſe Things, than dare Con 
Jeckure, 'twas no Wonder that they 
fell into groſs and palpable Ms Heal 
concerning them 
Nor much more Wonder i is it that 
Epicurus, who could ever eſpouſe 3 
eee ſo enormouſly abſurd, and 
groundleſs, as that the World was 
framed by Cbance: that this vaſt, 
regular, and moſt ſtupendous Pile 
Was owing to no higher a Principle 


than a fortuitous Congreſs of Atoms: 


and that either T4 was no God at 
all, or, which is much the ſame 
Thing, that he was an impotent 
and lazy Being, and wholey with 


dout Concern or! the Aff w_ this 
Tower World; I fay, ttis in no wiſe 
ſtrange that 'ſuch à One ſhould bes 
eve, as he did, that Things were 


blindly ſhuffled and hurled about 


in ne World i: that the Elements 
= Were at fat nt Strife and W 
| | EAC 
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each other: that, in ſome Places, the 
Ses invaded. the Land in others, 
| the Land got Ground of the S 
that all Nature was in an Hurry-and 
Tumult and that as the World was 
firſt made, ſo ſhould it be again . 
ſolved and deſtroyed by Chance - that 
it had already made large Advances 
that Way, being znjirm and worn with 
Age, ſhatter'd and crazy, and would 
in Time dwindle and relapſe, again 
into its ſuppos d original Chaos. _ 

Did Gravity, the Inclination of _ 

| Bodyes towards a Center, to Which 
8 Inclination they owe their reſpe&- 
| ive Order, and Site in regard of 
each other, very many of their 
Motions and Actions, and in a great 
meaſure, their preſent Conſtitution, 

did this, I fay, happen from -ſo 

contingent, precarious, and incon- 

ſtant Cauſes as many have believ'd.:_ | 

or did it ſtand upon ſo tickliſh 

and tottering a Foundation as. ſome 

Mens Fancy hath placed it, twould | 
be no Wonder ſhould. it frequ ene 
CFF 

upon every turn; and that there 

ſhould enfue thereupon; not only 

ſuch Motions, and Alterations of the 
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ture : ſuch Depredations, and Chan- 


ful Order Wwe nove behold': which 


leſs pernicious 1 of the 
Courſe of even univerſal Mature. gh 


Conduct and Management : the whole 


nd Reſtraint of Bounds to the Earth, 

nor Curb to the Ocean: was there 
not One who had ſer. Bars and Doors | 
t it, and ſaid bitherto ſhalt thos 


Vici Tudes and Confuſions of Things: 
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Bounds of the Sea 38 they 1 imagine; 
but likewiſe many other, and nat 


Or was the Univerſe left to its own 


Maſs of created Matter to its proper 
Diſpoſition and Tendency - were there 


come, but no farther, and here ſhall 
thy. proud Waves be ſtaid*; then 
indeed might we well expe ſuch 


Juſtlings and Claſhings in Na- 


Les of Sea and Land. 

But if the ſame mighty Pow, 
which in the Beginning produced 
this vaſt Syſtem of Bodhes out of Ng. 
thing, and diſpoſed and ranged them 
into the moſt excellent arid beautt- 


at firſt framed an Earth of a Confti- 
; tution ſuitable to the innocent State 
of its primitive Inbabitants . and 
afterwards, when Man had  degent- 


eee and quitted that Innocence, 
1 alrer'd 


part J. V * hat Wyth, 
alter d that Conſtitition of the Bock, 


by means of the Del ge F, and” re. # Port» 5 


duced it to the Condition? tis now in, 
thereby adapting it more nearly to 
the preſent Exigencies of Things, to 
the laps'd and frail State of humane 
Nature If that ſame Power be yet 
at the Helm: if it preſide in the Go- 
vernment of the Natural World: and 
hath ſtill the ſame peculiar Care of 
Mankind, and, for their Sake, of the 
Earth, as heretofore, (all which 
ſhall be evidently. made out,) then 
may we very reaſonably conclude 
'twill alſo continue to preſerve this 


Earth, to be a convenient Habitation 


for the future Races of Mankind, 
and to furniſh forth all Things ne- 
ceſſary for their Uſe, Animals, Ve- 
gern and Minerals, as long as 
Mankind it ſelf ſhall endure + that 
is, till the Den and Reaſon of its 


Preſervation ſhall” ceaſe. © And till 


then, ſo ſteady: are the Purpoſer of 
Aff ghty Wiſdom : ſo firm, eſtabliſb'd, 
and Cena the Laws, whereb) it 
ſupports and rules the Univer fo - Aus 
Earth, Sea, and all iatura 

will continue in the Sate wherein 


they now are, without the leaſt 
| unn 


„ 


Things 


Conf.2. Oc 


W 


. 
* 


Seneſeence + or a, without 7 
.- +.” + ring; Diſorder, or Inuaſion of one 
another: without Inverſion or Va- 

riation of the ordinary Periods, Re- 
volutions, and Succeſſions of Things: 
and we have the higheſt: Security 
imaginable, that V bile the Earth re- 
' maineth, Seed-time-and Harveſt, and 
Cold and Heat, and Summer, and Wins 

* Gen. yer, and Day and Night, ſhall not ceaſe*, 

„j whatever may be urged in 
Behalf of the Ancients, I cannot 
well ſee, I confeſs, what can be ſaid 

. for the later lives... who have em- 

brac'd the 12 Tenets, more than 
that theſe Learned Men took up 
thoſe Tenets on Truſt; their over- 
great Deference to the Dictates of 
Antiquity betraying them into a Per- 
ſuaſion of ſuch Changes in the Earth. 

J have given my Reaſons above why 
cannot think the Antients com pe- 
tent Judges in this Caſe. We have, 

at this time of Day, better and 
more certain Means of Information 
rhan they had: and therefore it were 
to have been wiſh'd that theſe Gen- 
tlemen had not thus obſequiouſſy 
followed them, hut gone another 
Way to work. It would eee 
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have been much better, had they : 
taken the pPains to have look'd a 
little into Matter of Fu had 8 
| conſulted Hiſtory and Geography, 
order duly to acquaint themf 2ires | 
with the paſt and preſent State of 
the rerraqueous Globe and not to 
have paſs'd Sentence till rhey had 
| firſt compared the moſt antient De- 
ſeriptions of Countries with the Chun 
tries 7" ee as noto they ſtand. 
Nay, had they but read and attend- 
ed to the Utcounts which the very 
Authors, from whom they borrow 
theſe Opinions, have left us, they 
might have diſcover'd; even from 
them, the Errors and Over ght of 
their Authors and have learned, 
that the Face of Sea and Land is 
the very ſame at this Day that it was 
when thoſe Accounts were compil'd: 
and that the Globe hath not ſuſtain d 
any confiderable Alterations, either 
in the Whole, or any” on its Parts, 
in all this tine. 

Thoſe who can content thenſebive 
with a Superficial' View of Things: 
who are ſatisfy'd with contempla- 
ting them in Groſs'- and can acqui- 
eſce in a general, and leſs nice Exa- 

| mination T 
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mination of them : whoſe Thoughts 
dre narrow and bounded - and their 
 Profpe#s of Nature ſcanty, and by 
Piecemeal, muſt needs make very 

' ſhort and defective Fudgements,. and, 
oftentimes very erroneout, and wide 
of Truth. Some fancyful Men have 
expected nothing but Confuſron and 
Ruin from thoſe very Means whereby 
both that and this is moſt effectualy 
prevented and avoided. One 1ma- 
gines that the terreſtrial Matter, 
which is ſhowred down along with 

Rain, enlargesithe Bulk of the Earth, 
and that it will in Time bury, and} 
lay all Things under Ground. And: 
ther, on the contrary, fancyes that 
the Earth will cer long all be waſbd 
away by Rains, and born down into 
the Sea by Rivers and, its Chanel 
being thereby quite filled up, the} 
Waters of the Ocean. will be turned 
forth to, overwhelm the dry. Land: 
Whereas by this Diſtribution of Mat: 
ter, continual : Proviſion is every 
where made for the Supply of Bo. 
-  dies.< the juſt State of Sea and Land 
pPreſerved, and the Bounds. of each 
ſecur'd; quite contrary to the pre- 
poſterous Reaſoningo of thoſe W 
Rs 2 | - - who 
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who xp ſo: difference a ths 
of theſe Things. And ſhould this 


Circulation, ok which they dread- 
dd thoſe, diſmal Conſequences, once 
d, Wl ceaſe, the Formation of Bodyes would 
be immediately at an End and Na- 
Ve ture at a perfect Stand. But Iam 
1d aware. that 1 tranſgreſs: 2 and that 


this is a Prolixit not allowable in a 
Treatiſe of this Nature 3 wherefore 
I ſhall conclude, after have -per- 


Yr, formed my Promiſe of diſcovering 

th what it was which led the ancient 

bl 7/orians, Geographers, and Others 

10 WF fo generaly into a Belief of thele _ 

0 frequent Changes betwixt Sear n >: WY 
at Land, and 'twas hir. 
x They, obſerved, almoſt wherever, 3 


they caſt their Eyes, vaſt Multituder 
of Sea-ſhells, at Land, in their Fialds, 


he wi even at very great Diſtance from 

ed WY any Sea. This, Erataſthenes, Hero-. +. + 
. dots, Tanthus Lydus, Strabo, Pauſa. 
nis,  Pomponius Mela, Theopbraſtus, 3 
Y Liato the Philoſopher, Plutarch, a+ 

0. others of them aſſure us. They 
found them upon the Hills, as Well 

ch as in the Valle JS, and Plains ther 
c- obſerved that N were immerſe : 4 
in the 2 of the, Stone of their 


Rocks, ; 


bat . 9 
* = 7 N . 
9 8 . ; 
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RY Ouarties, and Mines, in the 

fame Manner as they are at this 

Day found in all known Parts of 

the Nn, 

Nay, in thoſe Eller Timer, and 

which were ſo much nearer. to the 

Deluge than ours are, they found 

theſe Marine Bodies more frequently, 

and in much greater Plenty, than we 

now do: and moſt, if not all of 

them, freſh, intire, and firm, The 

whole” cruftaceous Kind, and the 

lighter ones of the reftaceous, which 
together would be a vaſt Number, 
ſubſiding laſt, fell upon the Surface 

* Pag. 30, Of the Earth * whelſt the heavier, 
& 7 which ſettled down before, were 
Cin/.z, © entombed in the Bowels of it. Thoſe 
therefore muſt then lye every where 

ſtrew'd upon the Ground. Where- 

| as now very few, if 'any, of them 

+ Gf. appear vy; the Shells which we find 
Bad. at preſent upon the Face of the Earth 
60708 being principaly of the heavier 
Sorte, which were at firſt lodged 

within it, and ſince diſcloſed and 
turned out; by what Means we 
| Þ Part. 5. | ſhall Tee hereafter ||]. And indeed, 
” + ?tis not conceivable how the Gene- 


ality of them could endure ſo many 
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Hundreds of Tears is have finte 


paſt : how they could lye fo long 


expoſed to the Air, Weather, and o- 


ther Injuries, without vaſt Numbers 
of them, 3 nd eſpecialy the finer and 


W tenderer Species, being, long cer - 
this, periſſ and rotten - Tome of 


them quite deffroy'd and vaniſb d, 


and the reſt ſo damag d, many of 


them, and alter d by Time, as not 


to appear the Things they then 


were, and ſo create a Doubt amongſt 


ſome of us whether they are realy 

| Shells r n km 8 
This was a Scruple that never en- 
ter'd into their Heads. The Shells, 


being then fair, ſound, and free from 
Decay, were ſo exactly lie thoſe 
they ſaw lying upon Thek Shores, 
that they never made any Queſtion 


but that _ were'the Exuvie of 


Shell. ibo and that they once be- 


longed all to the S. But the Dif- 


ficully was how they'came thitber: 
and by what Means they could ever 
arrive to Places oftentimes ſo remote 


IS 


The Ages that went before knew 


+ 


were brought 'thither. But fuch- 


| well enough how theſe Marine Bollier 
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were the Anxierics and Diſtreſſes Uf 


the then again infant World: ſo in- 


ceſſant their Employs about: Proviſion 


5 for Fobd, Rayment; and the like, 


that, (even after Letters were-diſco- 
ver d) there, Was little Leifure:, to 
committ any thing to ing and, 


2 ot want aha 4 1 8 this 


| 5 very 9 ee 'of 


ter Date, and which were nearet 


to the. Lime when theſe, Aut han 


lived.“ Such was that which overs 
flow'd Attica in the Days of Ogy 79775 
and that which.drowned Theſfaly in 
Deucalion's Time. - Theſe. made cruel 


Havoc and Deuaſtation among 
them: their own native Country 
Greece, was the Theatre heren 

| theſe. Trogedies \ were acted, and their 

* +,  Progenitors had ſeen and felt their 
Fury. And theſe happening nearer 
Home, and their Hebe being ren 

5 50 in a Mens Mouths, they made, 
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is ſenſible and laffing Tnpteſſ bur 
upon tlleir Minds, that Fo old gte 
Deluge Was eclipfed by that ea 
its Fadition mightily obſcured? an 
the Circumſtances of it ſo a one 
and confetinded with thoſe of theſe. 
late Deluges, hat twas een dwine, . 
dled into Nothing; and almoſt bury d 

in the Relations of thoſe Das b 
In their Inquiries * therefore into 
1110 Matter, ſeareely a Man of them' 
thouglit; r ſo much a8 dream'd of 
the Univerſal: Deluge. They con- 
cluded indeed -unanimouz that | 
the Sea had been there, wherever 
they met withi'any of theſe Shells : 
and that! it had left them behind. 
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And fo far they were in the right - 

- WH this was an Inference rational and 
u natural endught 4 But when they 

l began to reafon about the Means 

ſt how the Ses 'pottHither, and away Ty 


back again here they were perfeck⸗ 
ly im tlie D Dark! And, both Tradi- 
ion and "Phrloſophy' failing them, 
they had recbutſe to Shifts, and to 
the beſt Conjethurtsthiey could'think 
of; concluding that it was either 
forced forth; a8 in particular" Tnun- 
dations, ſouth as thoſe lately men- 
11 —_ F 3 tion d: x. 
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tion'd: or that thoſe Parts, wherg 
they found the Shells, had been fare 

merly in the Poſſeſſion of the Sea, and 

the Place of its natural Ræſidence, 

1 which it had ſince quitted and der 


\ F 


Jan. 0 6-1 
Upon this they began to ſeek out 
by what Means, moſt probably, the 
Sea might have been diſpoſſeſs d d 
thoſe Parts, and conſtrained to move 
into other Quarters. . And, if twag 
an land where they found the 
Shells, they ſtraitways concluded 
that the whole Iſland lay originaly at 
the Bottom of the Sa. and that 
*twas either hoiſted up by ſome Yay 
pour from beneath: or that the Va. 
ter of the Sea, which formerly! cos 
ver'd it, was in Time exhaled; and 
dryed up by the Sun, the Land there: 
by laid bare, and theſe Shells brought 
to Light. But if twas in an Pati 
of the Continent where: they found 
the Shells, they concluded that the 
Sea had 5 been extruded and en 
by Pete that Was continualy! 

| thoſe Parts :: ci Said g Fd 10 
That I may not be over-tedious 
here, I Will only add, that I falt 
F ĩ 4  ** " 0n 
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clearly ks FI plain Paſſages of 
their own Writings, yet extant, that. 


*rwas meerly the finding theſe Sea- 
Shells at Land that occafioned this. 
Stir, and raiſed all this Duſt amongſt 
the Ancients and upon which prin- 


cipaly they grounded their Belief 


of the Viciſſitudes and Changes of 
Sea and Land, wherewith- their 
Writings are ſo filled. But how 


little Reaſon they had for it: and 


how far thoſe have been over-ſeen 
| who have followed them herein, 

hath been intimated. already, and 
will appear farther from t : Fol- 


lowing Part of this Efe, to the 


Account of which I now haſten, 
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Mal Deluge. | That theſe Marine 
Boho were then left at Land. 
Te 1 it had on the” 
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HE ConſeRaryes of the former 
Part of this Diſcourſe are all 
Ez negative; that being only in- 
troductory and ferveing but to free 
the Way to this ſecond Part: to reſ- 
cue the Enquiry from the Perplexi- 
zyes that ſome Undertakers have in- 
cumber d it withall; and to ſet afide 
the Falſe Lights they uſed in Queſt 
of the Agent F whichttanſpoſed theſe 
Ty to Lans... 
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Now the only: ſure Lights: we 


have to conduct us, in the Aſcere 
training this Affair, are Hiſtory of, 


Fact, and O] ſeruation s. So that 
ſnall e give here ſome Intimation of. 
the Chi 2 thoſe 2 that ſerve to clear! 


up this 


HJect, and bring the Thing! - 


in Queſtion to a fair Deciſion. Theſe 


are, That the Eartb, all round the ; 
Globe, appears, wherever it is lack 
open; to be wholey! compos f Stra. 


ta, lying on each other, in Form of 
ſo ma ny Sedimente, fall'n down, ſuc- 
ceſſively, from Waters: That, accors: 
dingly, thoſe: Strata that! vedeepeſt;: 


are ordinarily the thicłeſt: and thoſe+ 


that ly:above; gradualy thinner, quite 


up to the Surface. That there are 


Sea. ſbellt, and Teeth and Bones: 
Fiſbes, found repoſited in theſe ſexe⸗ 


ral Stratu; not only in the more 


lax, Chalk; 'Cla 7 bd Marle, but e- 
ven Th the moſt ſo 
reſt. 


That theſe marine Baches are 


incorporated with the Sand that con- 
ſtitutes the Stone of theſe Strata, in 
ſuch ſort las together to compoſẽ une 
common Maſs," That on Breaking uß 
this Maſs, ſo as to part the Shell 
f e this is ever obſery d 
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Matter whereof it conſiſts looſe, and 
ſucceptible of Impreſſon. That, 
upon Breaking the' Shells, and exa- 


to the Inſides of the Shells ; ſo as to 


Spar, Pyritæ, and the reſt; the Mat- 


Lineaments and Impreſſions: of both 
the Ougſider and Inſidet of the Shells, 


Strata does. That theſe Marine 
| Phodudions are thus repoſieed as well 
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to have receiv'd an Impreſſion, of che 
exteriour Surface of the Shell, ſq 
exact as to ſhew it had been conti, 

uous and apply'd'to all Parts of the 
Sell, which the Stone could not 
have "been capable of, had it not 
been then in a State of Solution, the: | 


mining the  Infides of them, they 
are found to contain in them Stone, 
commonly of the ſame Kind with 
that without, which the Stratum is 
made up of: and apply d as exactly 


have taken the Impreſſion and all the 
Lineaments of them, after the Man- 
ner of Matter caſt, Toft, or melted, 
in a Mould, That the Shells are, as 
frequently, immers'd in the Subſtance: 
of the Mineral, and Metallic Nodules, 

even the moſt firm and ſolid, Plint,: 


ter of theſe Nodules exhibiting the 


as truely as the Stoney Matter of the 


part II. f the Barth.” 
in the loweſt Strata, as in the uppers 
moſt + at the Bottoms of the deepeſt 


Mines, as to the very Tops of the 


bigbeft Mountains. That they are 
obſerv*d'in ſome Places in ſuch Mu. 
titudes as, in Bulk, and Quantity, 
to equal if not exceed the Sand, or 


ta. That there are ordinarily dig'd 
up, amongſt the reſt, Shells that are 
of forreign Origin and Extrad; be- 


ing not the Product of the Neighbour- 


ing Seas, but of Seas much remote 
and at great Diſtance. Thus we 
here in Eigland diſcover, frequent- 

ly at great Deprhe,. Shells of Finn, 
very numerous, and of different 
Kinds, that appear now liveing 
only on the Coaſts of Peru, and o- 
ther Parts of America. That there 
are likewiſe diſcover d, commonly, 
at Land, and in ne Bowels of the 
Earth, [Shells that are not at this 
Day found liveing on any Coaſts ; 
being doubtleſs ſuch as naturaly 
reſide and inhabit only in the deep- 
eſt and moſt remote Receſſes of the 
Main Ocean, without ever now ap- 
proaching near any Shore, or being 
_ conſequently ever ſeen “ That, 


all 


in * Confer 
HE Pag. 27,603 
28. Supra. 


* The Natural Hiſtory Part II. 
all Part, of the Earth, as well in 
Ali 3 and America; ag in E 
rope, as well in Conryes the: moſt 
Diſtant from any Seat, a8 thoſe that 
by nearer to them the: Strata Ate 
compil'd; and the Marine  Bodyes 
diſpos.d'1 in them, every where after 
the very ſame. Method - and fo /as 
apparently to ſhew Things: were rer 
duced into this Mer hod, in all Coun: 
tryes, at the fame Time, and by the 
fame Meant. That there are alſo 
lodg'd in the Strata, Bones, Treth, 
and other Parts, of Quadrupedes, 
or Land. Animal, and oftentimes of 
ſuch as are not Natives of the Gouns 
try in which they are thus found. 
Particularly here in England we dig 
up the Tuſte, and the Grinder-Teerh, 
the Bones, yea whole Skeletons, of 
very great Elephants - and likewiſe 
incredibly large Horns of the Mooſe 
Deer, a Creature not known to be 

nom liveing . in any other Country 
_ excepting America. That there are, 
beſides, repoſited in Stone; and even 

in the firmeſt and hardeſt, Strata, 
Leaves of various Kinds of Vegeta. 
Bless and ſometimes whole Trees: 
as allo: ſuch Tralite as are dureable, 
firm, 
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firm, and capable of being * d, 
e. gr. Nuts, Pine-Cones, and the like. 
Thar, amongſt the reſt, there are 


diſcover d, under 


ground, Trees, 


Leaves, and Fruits, of Vegetables, 
in Countryes where ſuch do-not-now 
ſpontaneouſly grow, Nay that there 
are dig d- up Trees, in great Numbers, 
and many of them very large, in 


ſome Ny 
there are At 


bern; Iſlande, in Which 
this Day growing no 


Trees at all: and where, by.reaſon- 
of the great Bleakneſs. and Cld * 
thoſe Countryies,' tis probable; none 


ever did or could grows. 
of all the various .Leaves, . -whic 


I have, yet ſeen, thus lodg d 


in 


Stone, I have obſerv'd none if a- 
ny other State, nor Fruits further 
advanced in Gromth, and towards ä 


Maturity, 


Tar 


than they are wont to be 


at the latter End of the Spring Sea- 


ſon*. 


That the ſquamoſe Covers | 


of the, Germina or Buds, and the 


Shiv's or Chaff 


of the h of Trees. IS 


and Serre tha; lk . the. 


— 3 


+ Spring, 


0 "ai FTE 4 to. the "7 Relation, the - 
Water of the Deluge came forth, and put a Stop to 
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The Natural H iftory Part I. 
Spring, and are found in fo vaſt 
Quantityes in many Peat Marſhes, 
apparently point forth the ſame 
Seaſon. As do likewiſe the iminenſe 
Sholes of the Oba of Fiſhes, ſo fre- 

dent in the upper Strata of Stone. 
That the Shells of the ung of 


i Fiſh of the current Tear, whetevet 


dig'd up, are of the Size and Big. 
neſs they are uſed to arrive to bf 


that Seaſon. That of all the many 


Hyer, and Thſe@s, that I have yet 
ſeen inclos'd in Amber *, I have ne- 
ver obſerv'd any that were not of 
the vernal Tribzs and Kinds. 

Theſe are the main Ol ſervationt 
whereon I bund whit I-ſball offer, 
Nor is any Thing further needful 
than a right Attention to theſe, to 


diſcern c Tearly that the Methods; 


ſet forth in the precederit Part, fall 
far ſhort of ſolveing the Phonoment 
here recounted: and that Obſerva-. 
tion of the preſent State of the Earth, 

and of the Site and Condition of the 
marine Bodlyes in it, is, alone, ſuffi- 


cient to demonſtrate that they could 
| not 


0 * * * # 5 5 4 


Os — 


* A Sort of tu mous Nodule Form d, with ' 


_ the reſt, during the Deluge, Vid. Part IV. ws : 


near che End, 


ann. of the Bank 387 
not poſſibly be repoſed, in that  * 
Manner, by particular Inundations': 

by the Seas receding and ſhiſting 
from Place to Place: nor by an 
of the other Means there pretended.” 

| Tpaſs therefore next on to fearch 
out the true Means to diſcover the 

Agent that did actualy bring them 

forth, and diſpoſe them into the 

Method and Order wherein we now 

find them. To which Purpoſe No- 

thing is requite, more, than to have 6. 

& Recourſe to ſtill the ſame Obſerva- 

tions. For, by their ſole Aſſiſtance, 

this Matter may be rightly and tul- 
ly adjuſted. So that I ſhall only 
proceed to make Inferences from 
them; which Inferences, in this 
Part, are all affirmative. Of theſe, 
the firſt is, £ | 
That theſe Marine Bodyes were 1. 
born forth * of the Sea by the Uni- * Grfer, 
verſal Deluge: and that, upon the 2473. 

Return of the Water back again from cn 8 3. 

off the Earth, they were left be⸗ 

hind at Landl. - £500 
As this is a Propoſition of great 

Weight and Conſequence, I ſhall be 

very carefull and particular in the 

| Eftabliſbment of it; conferring every 
e Circumſtancæ 
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Ereumſtantè af theſe Marine n odyes, 
to ſee how they ſquare with it; 
and ſna ll not diſmiſs it till I have 
evinced that zhoſe which I preſt, in 
the precedent Hart, as Objectiont a: 
gainſt the ſeveral Ways: there pro- 
pounded, all fall in here, and are 

the cleareſt and moſt convincing 
Arguments of the Truth hereof: that 

this, and this alone, does naturaly 
and eaſily account for all thoſe Ci 
rumſtances : and fairly takes off all 


„ 2025 
Which being diſpatch'd, I return 
back to my Obſervations + and pro- 
ceed upon them to repreſent the Ef 

_ fe&s: that the Deluge had upon the 
Earth, and the Alterations that it, 
wrought in the Globe; ſome where 
of were indeed very extraordinary. 
Of which yet we have a plain and 

undeniable Certainty; the Evidences 
Hof them flowing directly and im- 
diately from the-Obſervartions s and 
being withall ſo full and clear that 
tis impoſſible theſe Marine - Bodyes 
could have been any ways lodg'd 
in ſuch Manner, and to ſo great 
Depthe, in the Beds. of Stone, Mar- 

: | ble; Chalk, and ; the reſt, : had: not 
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theſe Alterations all realy happen d. 
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Namely; 7 : 


the Stone and Marble of the Antedi- 


luvian Earth all the Metalls of it: 


all Mineral Concretions and, in a 


Word, all Foffils whatever, that had 


before obtain'd any Solrdity, were 
totaly diſſolved, and their conſtituent 
Corpuſcles all disjopned, their Cobæ- 
/ion perfectly ceaſing. That the ſaid 


| Corpuſcles of theſe ſolid Foffils, toge- 


ther with the Corpuſcles of thoſe 
which were not before ſolid, ſuch 
as Sand, Earth, and the like: as 
alſo all Animal Bodyes, and Parts of 
Animals, Bones, Teeth, Shells © Vege- 
tables, and Parts of Vegetables, Trees, 


Shrubs, Herbs and, to be ſhort, all 


Bodyes whatſoever that were either 


upon the Earth, or that : conflituted | 


the Maſs of it, if not quite down 


That during the Time of the De- 
luge, whilſt the Water was out upon, 
and covered the Terreſtrial Globe, all 


to the Abyſs *, yet at leaſt to the 74. 


Mater, and Bodyes in it, together, 
1 | made 


| greateſt Depth we ever dig; I ſay £7 3: 
all theſe were aſſumed up promiſeu- Conſeeta, 
ouſly into the Water, and ſuſtained”. 
in it, in ſuch Manner that the 
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The Natural Hiftory Furt 


made up one common confuſed 


Maſs. 


hat at length all the Maſs, that 


was thus born up in the Water, was 


again precipitated, and ſubſided to- 


wards the Bottom. That this Sub- 


ſidence happened generaly, and .as 


near as poſſibly could be expected 


* (Confer 


7. 


Oe. 
7 
greateſt Quantity or Degree of Gra: 


in ſo great a Confuſion, according to 
the Laws of Gravity*; that Matter, 


Body, or Bodyes, which had the 


vity, ſubſiding firſt; in Order, and 


falling loweſt: that which had the 


next, or a {till leſer Degree of Gre: 
vity, ſubſiding next after, and e 


tling upon the Precedent: and ſo on, 
in their ſeveral Courſes; that which 


had the leaſt Gravity ſinking not 
down till Jaſt F all, ſettling at the 


Surf. ace of the Sediment, and covers 


> 


ſubſiding thus, formed. the Strata of 


Stone, of Marble, of Cole, of Earth, | 
and the reſt; of which Strata, ly- 


ing one upon another, the Terreſtrial 
Globe, or at leaſt as much of it as 
is ever diſplayed to view, doth 


mainly conſiſt. That the Strata 
being arranged in this Order meerly 


by 


3 
q 


EW , , , ER Eg 


as art 111 0 of the Earth 805 


by the Diſparity of the ? atter, of 
which each tonſiſted, as to Gravity, 
that Matter which was heavieſt de- 
| feending: ſirſt, and all that had the 
ſame Degree af Gravity ſubſiding at 
the ſame Time! and there being 
Bodyes of quite different Kinds, Na- 


tures, and , Conſtitutions, that are 


nearly of the ſame Specifick Gravity, 


it thence happened that Boupes of 


quite differem Kinds. ſubſided at the 
{ame Inſtant, fell togethet into, and 


compoſed the ſame. Stratum. That 


for this Reaſon the Shells of thoſe 


Coc leg, Eſcalops, Pere winllæs, aud 


the reſt, which hive” 2 grenter De- 


ret of Gravity, were enelos'd and 
fas d in the Strata of Stone, Mor- 
ble, and the-beavier Kinds'of Ter- 
reftrial Matter; the lighter Shells not 
not ſinking don till afterwards; 
and ſo falling amongſt the lighrer 
Matter, ſuch as Chalt, and the Aike, 
in all fuck Parta of the Maſt where 
there happened to be any conſide- 
rable Quantity of Cball, or other 
Matrer lighter than Stone; but Where 
there was none, the ſald Shell fell 
upon, or near unto, the Surfaces = 


and ae we now find the 
LY G 2 


dts i * 


At Pt. 4. to any of them , whilſt they were 
Corſet. 2. ſuſtained together in the Vater, 10 


* * 
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The Natural Hiftory Part 


lighter Linde of Shells, ſuch as thoſe 


of the Zchinz, and the like, very 
plentyfully in Chalk; but of the bea- 
vier Kinds ſcarcely one ever appears; 
the ſe ſubſiding ſooner, and ſo ſettling 
deeper, and beneath the Strata of 
Chalk. That Humane Bodyes, the 
: Boayes of Quadrupeds, and other 
Land. Animals, of ' Birds, of | Fiſhes, 
both of the Cartilaginous, Squamoſe, 
and Cruſtaceous Kinds: the Bones, 
Teeth, - Horns, and other Parts of 
Beaſts, and of Fiſhes - the Shells of 
Leand-Snails : and the Shells of thoſe 
River and Sea Shell that were 
lighter than Chalk, &*c as alſo Trees, 
Shrubs, and all other Vegetables, 
and the-:S2eds. of them: and that 
peculiar Terreſtrial Matter whereot 
zbeſe conſiſt, and out of which they 
are all formed; I fay all theſe: (ex 
_ cept ſome Mineral or Metallick Mat- 
ter happened to have been affixed 


2 
2 


as to augment the Weight: of them) 
being, Bulk for Bulk, ligbrer than 

Sand, Marl, Chalk, or the other or- 
dinary Matter of the Globe, were 
not precipitated till the laſt, =y 10 


b 2 5 


45 


part II. of "the Bamb. 
lay above all the former, conſtitu- 
ting the ſupreme or outmoſt Stratum 


thus lodged pon the reſt, and con- 
ſequently more nearly expoſed to 


the Bodyes of the Animals would 
ſuddenly corrupt and rot: the Bones, 


all rot in time, except thoſe; which 
were ſecured. by-the extraordinary 
Strength and Firmneſs of their Parts, 


ſuch Places where there was great 


Matter to preſerve, and; as it were, 
embalm them: that the Trees would 


ſuch as chanced to be repoſed in, 
and ſecured by the ſame Kind of 
Matter - that the other more tender 
Vegetables, Shrubs, and Herbs, would 
rot like wiſe and decay. But the Seeds 


| this Means repos'd, and, as it were, 
planted near the Surface of the Earth, 
in a convenient and natural Soil, a- 
mongſt Matter proper for the For- 


We G 3 Face 


of the Globe. oa That theſe f being 
the Air, Weather, and other Injuries, 
Teeth, and Sbells, would likewiſe 
or which happened to be lodged in 
Plenty of bituminous or other like 


in Time alſo decay and rot, unleſs 


of all Kinds of Vegetables, being by 


mation of Vegetables, would germi- 
nate, grow up, and repleniſh the 
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Face of the Earth : and that, vere 


tative Terreſtrial Matter, that fell. a: 
long with theſe, into this upper 


moſt Stratum, and of which princi- 


paly it con/; ts, hath been ever ſince, 


15 will continue to be, the ſtand- 


Fund and Promptuary out of 


Ing 
which is derived the Matter of Ke. 
Animal and Pegetable Bodyes, 


whereinto, at the Diſſolution of thoſe 


Boajyes, that Matter is reſtored back 


again ſucceſſively for the Conflitu- 


| tion and Formation of others *. 


That the Strata of Marble, -of 
Sea and of all other ſolid Matter, 


attained their. Solidity, as ſoon as the 


Sand, or other Matter whereof 
they conſiſt, was arriv'd at the Bot: 
tom, and well ſettled there. And 
that all thoſe Strata which are fo. 
lid at this. Day, haye been fo ever 


Vince that Time. 


That the ſaid ee Whetpef of 
Stone, of Chalk, of Cole, of Earth; 
or whatever other Matter they con- 


ſiſted of, lying thus each upon other, 
were all originaly parallel: that they 


were plain,:eaven, and regular: and 
the Surface of the 'Eartb likewiſe 


eauen and ſpherical « that they were 


0 ontinuous 


Part II. of the Earth. : = 


* 
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continuous, and not interrupted, or 
broken : and the whole Maſs of the 
Water lay then above them all, and 
conſtituted a fluid Sphere environing 


the whole Globe. 

That, after ſome time, the Strata 
were broken, on all Sides of the 
lobe that they were diflocated, and 
their Situation varyed, being eleva- 


ted in ſome Places, and depreſs'd in 


others. TC s 

That the Agent, or Force, which 
effected this Diſruption, and Diſloca- 
tion of the Strata, was ſeated with- 
in the 8 . 

That the Irregularities and Inequa- 
lities of the Terreftrial Globe were 
cauſed by this Means date their 
Original from this Diſruption, and 
are intirely owing unto it. That 
the natural Grotto in Rocks, and 
thoſe Intervalls of the Strata, which, 
in my Obſervations, I call the Per- 


pendicular Fiſſures*, are nothing but ? Confer 


of the Earth, Mountains and Rocks, 
are only the Elevations of the Strata; 


theſe Interruptions or Breaches of the bh 
Strata. That the more eminent Parts 


. 


theſe, wherever they were ſolid; 


rearing againſt and ſupporting each. 


64  dgtibey 
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Conſett, 
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other in the Poſture whereinto they 


were put. by the Burſting or Brea 


r ing up of the Sphere of Earth*: 
6. and not Falling down again, nor re- 
turning to their former and more 


level Site, as did the Strata of ;Earth, 
and other Matter that was not ſold, 
and had no Strata of Stone, or other 
conſiſtent Matter, interpos d, amongſt 


their Strata underneath, to uphold: 


them in the Poſture they were then 
raiſed into. For which Reaſon tis, 
that Countryes which abound with 
Stone, Marble, or other ſolid Mat- 


ter, are uneaven and mountainous : 
and that thoſe which afford none 
of theſe, but conſiſt of Clay, Gra- 
vel, and the like, without any Stone 
interpoſed, are more champaign, plain, 


and level. That the lower Parts of 


the Earth, Vallyes, the Chanel of the 
Sea, and the reſt, are nothing but 
Depreſſions of the Strata. That 
Iſlands were form'd and diſtinguiſh'd 


by the Depreſſion or ſinking down of 


the Strata lying betwixt each of 


them, and betwixt them and the 
Continent. In one Word, that the 
whole Terraqueous Globe was, by this. 
A at 0 Time of the Deluge, f 

e 


8 


9 


part II. of the Earth: - . © 
put into the Condition that we nom 
behold: . IE 

Here was, we ſee, a mighty Ne- 
volution ; and that too attended with 
Accidents very ſtrange and amazing: 


F 


the moſt horrible and portentous 


Cataſtrophe that Nature ever yet ſaw: 
an elegant, orderly, and habitable 
| Earth quite unhinged, ſhatter'd all 


to Pieces, and turned into an Heap 
of Ruins: Convulſions fo exorbi- 


tant and unruly: a Change ſo ex- 


ceeding great and violent, that the 
very Repreſentation alone is enough 


to ſtartle and ſhock a Man. In 
Truth the Thing, - at firſt, appear'd 
ſo wonderful and ſurprizing to me, 
that I muſt confeſs I was for ſome 
Time at a Stand. Nor could I bring 
over my Reaſon to aſſent, untill, by 
a deliberate. and careful Examina- 


tion of all Circumſtances of theſe 


Marine Boayes, I was abundantly 


convinced that they could not have 
come into thoſe Circumſtances by any 
other Means than. ſuch a Diſſolution. 
of the Earth, and Confuſion of Things. 
And were it not that the Obſerva- 
tions, made in fo many, and thoſe. 
| fo diſtant Places, and repeated ſo of- 
V ten 
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ten with the moſt ſcrupulous and 
difident Circumſpection, did fo eſta- 


bliſh and aſcertain the Thing, as 


not to leave any Room for Conteſt 
or Doubt, I could ſcarcely ever have 


- creamed It. 


And though the whole Series of 


this extraordinary Turn, may ſeem 


at firſt View to exhibit nothing but 
Tumult and Diſorder - nothing but 


Hurry, Jarring, and Diſtraction of 


Things: though it may carry along 


with it fome flight Shew that *twas 


managed blindly and at random; yet 
if we draw ſomewhat nearer, and 
take a cloſer Proſpect of it: if we 


look into its retired Movements, and 


more ſecret and latent Springs, we 
may there trace out a fteady Hand; 
producing Good out of Evil: the moſt 


_ conſummate and abſolute Order and 


Beauty, out of the higheſt Confuſion 
and Deformity : acting with the moſt 
exquiſite Contrivance and Wifdom : 
attending vigilantly throughout the 
whole Courſe of this grand Afar, 
and direQing all the ſeveral Sent 
and Periods of it to an End, and 
that a moſt noble and excellent one; 
no leſs than the Happineſs of the 

1 ne 
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whole Race of Mankind : ine Bene- 
fit, and, univerſal Good, of all the 
many Gentrations of Men which 
were to come after: which were to 
inhabit this Earth, thus moduled a- 
new, thus fuited to their preſent 
Condition and Neceſſities. | 
But the Prefidence of that mighty 
Power in this Revolution < its pärti- 
cular Agency and Concern therein: 
and 1 fy 50 ſe and Deſign in the ſe- 
veral Accidents of it, will more evi- 
dently appear, when I ſhall have 
proved, . 

That, altho? one tene of the 


Deluge Was to inflict a deſerved Pu- 


niſhment upon that Race of Men 
it was not ſoley levell'd againſt "Ms 
kind, but  principaly againſt the Earth 
that then was; with Deſign to de- 
| froy and alter that Conſtitution of it, 
which was apparently calculated 
and contrivedfor a State of Innocence: 
to faſhion it afreſh, and give it a 


Conſtitution. more nearly accommo- 
dated to the preſent Frailties of 8 


Inhabitants. 5 
That the ſaid Eartb, though not 
indifferently and alike Ferzil in all 
Parts of it, was yet generaly much 
more 
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more fertil than ours is. That the 
* Confer exteriour Stratum or Surface of it, 
Pag. 13- conlifted entirely of a kind of terre- 
ſupra: and 2 5 OY 
Part V. ſtrial Matter proper for the Nouriſh- 
Conſect. 1. nent and Formation of Plants, and 
this in great Plenty and Purity; be- 
ing little, or not at all, entangled 
with an Inter mixture of meer Mine- 
ral Matter that was unfit for Vege- 
tation. That its Sail was more 
| luxuriant - and teemed forth its Pro- 
ductions in far greater Plenty and 4A. 
* Confer bundegnce than the preſent Earth does.“ 
are., That the Plough was then of no 
cauſerr. 3. Uſe, and not invented *till after the 
Deluge; that Earth requiring little 
or no Care or Culture, but yielding 

its Increaſe freely, and without any 
conſiderable Labour and Toil, or Aſ- 
ſiſtance of Humane Induſtry; by this 

Means allowing Mankind that Time, 

which muſt otherwiſe have been 

ſpent in Agriculture, Plowing, Sow- 

ing, and the like, to far more di- 

vine and noble Uſes : to Purpoſes 

more agreeable to the Deſign of their 
Creation ; there being no Hazard, 
_ whilſt they continu'd in that State 

of Perfection, of their Abuſing this 
Plenty, o Perverting it to any 4 

| 1d 
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End than the Suſtenance of Nature, 
and the neceſſary Support of Life. 
That when Man was fallen, and 
had abandon'd his primitive Inno- 
cence, the Caſe' was much alter d: 
and a far different Scene of Things 
preſented. That generous Vertue, 
maſculine Bravery, and prudent Cir- 
cumſpettion which he was before 
Maſter of, now deſerted him, to- 
gether with that Innocence which 
was the Baſit and Support of all: 
and 2 ſtrange „ 
ſeiz'd and laid hold of him. He 
became puſfillanimous, and was eaſily 
ruffled with every little Parton with- 
in: ſupine,” and as openly expoſed 
to any Temptation or Arle from 
without. And now thoſe exuberant 
Productions of the Earth became a 


ſwing to purſue his Folles 5, by 
i Which 


. 


which Meant he was laid open to 
all manner of Pravity, Corruption, 
and Enormity. ö 30 that we need not 
be much ſurprized to hear That the 
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Earth, and that every Im agination 

| the Thoughts 3 his Heart was 9 
Cen. vi. 5. eu continualy*.+ nor more, _ 
that Generation. 7 Men was more 
particularly addicted to Intemperance, 
Senſuality, and Unchaſftity : that they 
ſpent their Time in Gluttony, in 10 
Eating and Drinking, in Luſt 2 


— — 


— $4 N 4A 


| 
: 
j 


tai! cleanly and modeſtly expreſſes 

it, in Marrying, and giuveing in Mar- 

Matti. Revd * and this without Diſcretion 
** iv, 38. Or Hecency, without Regard to Age 
or Affinity, but promiſcuouſly, and 

with no better a Guide than the 
Impulſes of a brutal Appetite, They 

| tos en Wives of all which they 
cen. vi. a. chefe* ; Plenty and Abundance; 
ldleneſs and Eaſe, ſo naturaly che- 

riſbing and promoting. thoſe particular; 
Vicess; Nor laſtly; is it ſtrange that 

the 4 poſtacy Was AA great, the. In- 
fin lo univerſul : that the Eartb 
was filled with Violence, and that all 
Cen. vi. A had corrupted bis Way* 4 
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Wichedneſs of. Man was great in the 


Wantonneſs, or, as the ſacred Wri- 
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Cauſe of this Corruption, the Ferti- 
lity of that Earth, being ſo. univerſal, 
ſo diſfuſiue and epidemical. And in- 
deed, *twould be very hard to aſſign 
any other ſingle Cauſe, beſides this, 
that could .ever poſſibly have had 
ſo ſpreading and general an Effect as 
this had. The Pravity of humane 
Nature is not, I fear, Jeſs than it 
was then + the Paſſions of Men are 
yet as exorbitant, and their Inclina- 
tions as Vicious + Men have been 
wicked ſince the Deluge's they are 
ſo /till - and will be fo, but not uni- 
verſaly. There are now . Bounds 
ſet to the Contagion : and tis re- 
{trained by removing the main Cauſe 
of it. But there, the Venom mani- 
feſted it ſelf on all Hands: ſpread 
far and near, ſcarcely ſtopping till 


'twas inſinuated into the whole Maſs 
of Mankind and the World. was 
little better that a common Fold of 


* * 


Phreneticks and Beædlamm, 


a * . * 2 


World out of this wrercbed and for. 


lorn State, the common Father and 
Bene factor of Mankind ſeaſonably 


interpoſed his Hand: and reſcued. 


miſerable Man out of the groſs'Stu- 
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+ Gen. 


vi. 3. 


this Diſſolution of the Earth there was a Tradition 


# 4 2 , 
LL . 


N n. vi. 13. Ani behold 1 will DESTROY 
with THE EARTH. And again, at the Cove: 


" nant made with Noah, after the Deluge, more di- 


ſtinctly, Gen. ix. 11. Neither fhall al! Fleſh be cut off 
any more by the Waters gf a Flood : neither ſhall there 


EARTH; the: latter Part whereof is render'd 
ſomewhat. more expreſly by the Septuagint 4 
r. gut 186x200 55 NS. K e INT AN F. 


v. 5. e. Aud there ſhall not be avly more u Deluge of 
Water to deſtroy the, W HOLE EARTH. The 
vulg. Lat. hath it, Neque erit deinceps Diluvium d ili. 


patis Terran, i. e. Neither ſhall there be-hereafter 4 
Deluge, to diffipate {or diffolye] the Earth.” And of 


amongſt the Antients, both Jews and Gentiles. Vid. 
Part. 3- infra, near the End, | 


| 
” 
| 


founding them, the Vegetative with 


Part II. of the Earth. 


and rendring it more agreeable to 
the laps'd and: frail State of Mankind. 


103 


That bis Change was not wrought 


by altering either the Form of the 
Earth, or its Poſition in reſpect of 
the Sun, as was not long ago ſur- 
miſed by a Learned Man“, but by 
Di/ſolving f it: by Reducing all the 
Matter of it to its firſt: conſtituent 
Principles : by Mingling, and Con- 


mineral Matter, and the different 
Kinds of mineral Matter with each 


| other *: and by Retrenching a conſi- 


derable Quantity of the vegetable 


Matter, (which lay in ſuch Plenty 


and Purity at the Surface of the An- 
tediluvian Earth, and rendred it ſo 
exuberantly fruitful) and Precipi- 
tating it, (at the Time of the Sub- 


Conſect. 2 | 
ſupra, * 


Dr. Bur 


net Theory 
of the 
Earth. 
+ Vid. 


* Par? 4. 
Conſect. 3, 


” f Earth Vid. 
fidence* of the general Maſs of Earth 2. * 


and other Bodyes, which were before fare. 


raiſed up into the Vater) to ſuch a 
Depth as to bury it, leaving only 10 


% 


much of it near the Surface as might 


| juſt ſufficiently ſatisfy the Wants of 


humane Nature, but little or no 


more; and even that not pure, not 
free from the Intermixture of meer 


ſteril mineral Matter, and ſuch as is 
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The Natural Hiſtory Part II 
in no wife fit for the Nutrition of 


Pegerables ; but ſo that it ſhould pe- 
quire Induſtry and Labour to excite 
it, and not yield a competent Crop 
without Tillage and Manure. That 


by this Means, a great Part of that 


Time, which the Inhabitants of the 
former Earth had to ſpare, and 
whereof they made ſo i Uſe, was 
employ d, and taken up in Digging and 


Plowing, in making Provition fot 
Bread, and for the Neceſſities of Lift: 
and that Exceſs of Fertility, which 
contributed ſo much to their Miſcars 
riages, was retraded and out off. © 


That had the Deluge been aimed 


only at Mankind, and its utmoſt De- 


en meerly to puniſh that Generation 
and thereby to deterr Pofterity from 


the like Offenſes, this might have 
been brought about by Means much 


more compendious, and obvious too, 
and yet equaly terrifying and exem- 
part Mankind, I ſay, might have 

een taken off at a far cheaper Rate; 


without this Ranſacking of Nature, 
and Turning all Things topſie-tur- 
vy: without this Battering of the 

Earth, and Unhinging the whole 
Frame of the Globe. The Buſineſs. 


might 


might have been done as effectualy 


by Wars; the Heart of every Man 


of them was in the Hand of © God, 


and he could eafily have made them 
Executioners of his Wrath upon one 
another. He had the Command of 
Famine, of Peſtilence, and a thouſand 


other Diſaſters, whereby he could 


have carry'd' them off by Sholes, 
yea ſwept them all clear aways” 


Beſides, he had the whole Artillery 
of the Sky in his Power, and might 
preſently have Thunder-ſiruck: them 
all, or defiroyed them by Fire from 


Heaven. But none of all theſe were 


uſed; though tis moſt apparent that 
any of them would have been as 
fatal and pernicious to Man as the 


Deluge was. For the Defipn lay a 5 


great deal deeper and theſe would 
have fallen fllort of it. Theſe 
would never have reach'd the Earth: 
nor affected that in the leaſt. They 
could never have touch'd the Head. 
or ſtopped the -Scurce' of theſe un- 
happy Miſdemeanours; fot which 
the Puniſhment was ſent. That was 
what nothing but a Deluge could 
reach; and as long as the Canſe're- 
mained: as long as the old 'Tempta- 
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The Natural Hiſtory Part If, 
tion Was till; bebind, every Age 
would have lain under freſh Induce- 
ments to the ſame Crimes and there 


would have been'a new! Neceſſity to 


Puniſh and Reclaim the World to 


Depopulate tlie Earth, and Reduce it 
again to a vaſt Solitude, as conſtant- 
Iy as there ſucceeded a nem Age and 


Race of Men. For tlie Terror of 


the Calamity would not have extend- 


ed it {elf much further than the 
Men which ſuffer'd under the Weight 
of it: and a ferw Tears would have 
worn out, in great meaſure, the 
Impreſſions it made. This we ſee 


even from the Example of the De- 
luge it ſelf. As formidable as that 


was to thoſe who lived at, or near 
the Time of it, who ſaw the prodr 
glous Devaſtations it had made, the 


horrible Methods by which *twas 


brought about, and the Reaſon why 


*twas inflicted : and to their Poſterity, 
for a few Generations ; the Fright 


was not laſting - 'twas not long e er 


the Sting of it was worn out. And 


though the Elder Ages knew full 


well that there had been ſuch x De- 
luge and had ſome Tradition of 
the cruel Deſolation it made; yetby 
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Degrees the Particular of it were 


drop d, and the moſt frightful” Paſ- 


ſages bore, the leaſt Share in the Re- 
lation; being probably ſo ſtrange as 
to be hardly credible and carrying 
rather an Appearance of Figment 
and Invention, in. thoſe that handed 
down the Memory of it, than of 
Truth and Reality. So that upon the 
whole 'tis very plain that the De- 


luge was not ſent only as an Execu- 


tioner to Mankind but that its prime 
Errand was to Re-form and New-mold 
That therefore, as much Harfbneſs 
and Cruelty as this great Deſtruction 
of Mankind ſeemingly carryes along 
with it: as wild and extravagant a 
Thing as that Diſſolution of the pri- 
mitive Earth appear'd at firſt Sight; 


all the Severity lay in the Puniſhment 


of that Generation, (which yet was 
no more than what was highly nuff, 
yea and neceſſary too:) and the 
whole of the Tragedy terminated 
there. For the Deſtruction of the 
Earth was not only an Act of the 
profoundeſt Viſdom and © Forecaſt, 


but the moſt monumental Proof, 


that could ever poſſibly have been 
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given, of Goodneſs, Compaſſion, and 
Tenuerneſs,” in the Author of our 
Being; and this ſo liberal too and 
extenſive, as to reach all the ſucceed- 
ing Ages of Mankind. all the Poſte- 
rity 1. Noab all that ſhould dwell 
upon the thus renewed Eartb to the 
End of the World; by this Means 
removing the old Charm the Bait 
that had ſo long bewildred and de- 
luded unhappy Man ſetting him 
once more upon his Logs: reducing 
him from the moſt abje& and ſtupid 
Ferity, to his Senſes,. and to ſober 
Reaſon :' from the moſt deplorable 
Miſery and Slavery, to a Capacity of 
being happy. 
That this N was made — 
of notwithſtanding that it ſtruck as 
deep at the Intellectuale, as at the 
Morals of Mankind that Ignorance 
and Rudeneſs would be as neceſſary 
a Conſequence of it, as Reformation 
of Life and that this ſo general 
a Employ and Expenſe of their Time 
would as aſſuredly curtail and re- 
trench the ordinary Means of Know- 
'* Confer ledge and Erudition®*, as twould 
— ſhorten the Opportunities of | Vice. 
And in es. it fell out; an 
univerſal 
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part l. of the Een: 
univerſal -Rufticity preſently took 
place: ſpread on all Hands, and 
Rop'd not till it had over-run the 
whole Stock of Mankind, Thoſe 
firſt Ages of the new World were 
ſimple and illiterate to Admiration, 
and 'twas a long Time e er the Cloud 


was withdrawn: e'er the leaſt Spark 


of Learning (I had almoſt ſaid of 


Humanity) broke forth, or any Man 


betook himſelf to the Promoreing of 
Science. Nay the Efe#s of it are 
viſible to tliis Hour : a general Dark- 
neſs yet prevails, and hangs over 
whole Nations : yea the far greater 
Part of the World is ſtill barbarous 
and ſavage. I ſay, tho' twas moſt 
evident that this Remedy muſt needs 
have this Conſequence alſo as well 
as the other, yet it was not- ſuſpended 
or chang'd upon that Account; an 
egregious and pregnant Inſtance how 
far Vertue ſurpaſſes Ingenuity : how 
much an honeſt Simplicity, Probity 
of Mind, Integrity and Incorrupineſs 
of Manners, is preferable to fine 
Parts, profound Knowledge, and 
ſubtile Speculations. I would not 
have this interpreted an Inuediva 
againſt Humane Learning, or a de- 
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crying any commendable Accompliſh- 
ments either of "Body or Mind, (that 
is what no Man will, I hope, ſuſ- 
pect me of) but only an Intimation 
_ "that theſe are not of any ſolid Uſe, 
or real Advantage, unleſs when a1d- 
ing and ſerviceable to the other. 
Nor does this grand Cataſtrophe 
only preſent us with Demonſtra- 
tions of the Gocdneſe, but alſo. of 
the Wiſdom and Contrivance of its 
Author. There runs a long Train of 
Providence thro' the whole and 
ſhines brightly forth of all the va- 
rious Accidents of it. The Conſoli- 
ation of the Marble, and of the 
Stone, immediately after their Set- 
tlement to the Bottom: the Diſrup- 
tion of the Strata afterwards : their 
Diſlocation, the Elevation of ſome, 
and Depreſſion of others of them, 
did not fall out at Random, or by 
Chance but were managed and di- 
rected by a more ſteady and diſ- 
cerning Principle. For Proof where- 
of, this is indeed the proper Place; 
but, in regard that there are ſome 
Things advanced in the ſucceeding, 
or third Part of this Diſcourſe, which 
give ſome Further Light to this Mat- 
333 ter, 
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part II. ef the Ertl. 


till J have firſt propoſed them. 


Thus have I drawn up a brief 


| Scheme of what befell the Earth at 
the Deluge and of the Change that 
it then underwent. ''I have, by 


ter, I ſhall beg leave to break off 
here, and to deferr it a while, un- 


comparing its Antediluvian* with its # cor. 
preſent State, found where chiefly Parr 6, 


the Difference lay ; viz. in Degree of 
Fertility. I have endeavour'd allo 
to diſcover the Reaſon why this 
Change was made in it. For, ſince 
that the Proceſs of it was ſo folemn 
and extraordinary: that there 'were 
| ſo many, and thoſe ſo ſirange Things 
done : that the firſt Earth was per- 
fectly unmade again, taken all to 
Pieces, and Framed a-new ;, and, in- 
deed, the very ſame Method that 


was uſed in the original Formation 


of it, uſed likewiſe in this Renova- 
tion; our Earth ſtanding the firſt 
Step after its Diſſolution, in the ſame 
Poſture that the Primitive Earth did 
the firſt Step after its Riſe out of 
Nothing; which the Reader will 
eaſily find by conferring the fifth 
Propoſition of this Part with Gen. i. 


ver. 2. and 9: ſince likewiſe there 


Was 
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was ſo mighty. an Hand concern, 
and which does not act without 
great and weighty Reaſons, there 


could be no Doubt but that there 


was ſome real and very neceſſaty 
Cauſt for the making that Alteration, 
Nor was ſuch a Cauſe very hard to 


be found out. The ft" Earth was 


ſuited to the firſt State of Mankind 
Who were the Inhabitants of it, 


and for whoſe Uſe *twas' made. 


But when Humane Nature had, by 


the Fall, ſuffer'd ſo great a Change, 
*twas but neceſſary that the Earth 
{hould undergo a Change too, the 
better to accommodate 1t to the Con- 


dition that Mankind' was then in: 


and ſuch a Change the Deluge brought 
e 
But leaſt the Brevicy which | 


have above uſed, and which indeed 


Tam ty'd up to, in my Repreſenta- 
tion of this Matter, ſhould render 
it liable to Miſconſirudion : or that 
any one ſhould ſuſpect, that what! 


have deliver'd concerning the Fer- 


tility of that Earth, does not well 
ſquare with the Moſaick Deſcription 
of it, I muſt beg leave to make 3 
Digreſſion here, that I may explain 
9 | my 


] 
{ 
A 


>" _ 
— 


oo „ „% „9% 


mz bel a little more upon that 
Head. And that the Reader may 
himſelf be Fudge in the Caſe, /I 
ſhall fairly lay down Moſes's Senſe 
of it in his own Words. 


cauſe thou haſt hear ned unto the 
Voice of thy Wife, and haſt. eaten 
of the. Tree of which I commanded 


thee, ſaying, thou ſhalt not eat of 


it, Curſed is the Ground for. thy 


ſake ; in Sorrow ſhalt thou eat of 


it all the Days of thy Life. 


Verſ. 18. Thorns alſo, and Thiftles 


ſhall it bring forth to thee : and thou 

ſbalt eat the Herb of the Field. 
Verſ. 19. In the Sweat of thy Face 

ſbalt thou eat Bread, till thou re- 


turn unto the Fe being: > 5 for out of 


it waſt thou taken - - for Duft thou 
art, and unto Duſt ſhalt thou return. 

Verſ. 23. Therefore the Lord God ſent 
him forth from the Garden of Eden, 
to till the Ground N whence he 
Was taken. 


111 


Verl. 17. And unto Adam be ſaid, Fo. Gen. 111. 


Verſ. 2. Cain was a Tiller of the Gen. iv. 


Ground. 


All which may 19 well 1 0 
to two plain and ſhort Propofi tions. 
5 I. That 
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1. That 44am's Revolt drew Gown 
a : Curſe upon the Earth. 
2. That there was ſome” ſon of 


Tillage, or Agriculture uſed before 
the Deluge, 


As to the former, t the Curſe u upo 
the Earth, I ſhall not in tlie 152 


go abqut to extenuate the Latitude 
of it: or to ſtint it only to the Pro- 


duction of Weeds, of Thorns, Thi- 


files, and other the leſs uſeful Kinds 
of Plants: but ſhall give it its full 


Scope, and grant that no leſs than 
an univerſal Reſtraint ind Diminu- 
tion of the primitive e of 
the Earth was intended by it; this 


indeed ſeeming to be the plain and 


genuine Meaning of the Words. 
But the Queſtion is, whether this 
Curſe was preſently infficted or not: 


whether it was ſucceeded with an 


uni verſal Sterility, and the' Earth's 
native and original Exuberance al 
{traitways check'd and tu rned to as 
general a Deſolation and Barrenneſs. 


And here I entreat it may be taken 


Notice, that this was but one; and 
that much the leſſer Part of the 


16092 rv. Sentence pals'd upon Adams, | The 


21, 2. 


other was Death *:; which, tis moſt 
certain, 


8 
. 3 


Pg 


5 : 


certain, was not immediately inflict- 
ed. And yet this was pronounced at 
the ſame Time, and With the ſame 
Breath, that the other was; Unto. 
Duft ſhalt thou return. Nay and: 


e _—_— - 6 — nur —— - 7 


much more emphaticaly a little be- * Gen. ii. 
fore*, In the Day that thou eateſt "7 
thereof thou ſhalt ſurely dye. This 
was exceedingly peremptory : and 
the very Day fix'd likewiſe. Not- 
withſtanding, through the Clemen- 
cy and Goodneſs of God, Execution 
was delay'd for a long time; Adam 
being - repriev'd for eight or nine Gen. v. 5. 
hundred Years*, The Dominion of 
Death over him commenc'd indeed 
not w_ the ſame Day that Sentence 
was paſt, but the very Minute that 
he taſted the forbidden Fruit and 
Mortality went hand in hand with the 
Tranſgreſſron. But 'twas a long Time 
before it had rais'd any Trophies: or 
made a final and abſolute Conqueſt: 
Why therefore may we not as 
well ſuppoſe the other Part of the 
Sentence, the Sterilizing the Earth, 
was alſo ſuſpended ſor ſome Time, 
and deferr d till the Deluge happen d, 
and became the Executioner of it? 
'Tis certainly very hard to imagine 
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be unbinged again by ſuch time a8 
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The Natural Hiſtory Part Il 
that God ſhould deftroy the Work of 
his Hands almoſt as ſoon as he had 
Faiſyd'it : that all Things ſhould 


they were well ranged and put in 
Order : and that the Fagrancy and 
lovely Verdure which then appear'd 
every where, and which had but 
juſt ſhew'd it ſelf, ſhould be nipp'd 
in the Bud, and blafted all of a ſud- 
den. To be fhort, tis, I think, 
moſt apparent, that as on the other 
Part Mortality did preſently enter 


and zake place, but got not full Poſe 


ſeſſion of many Apes after : ſo here, 
Thorns, Thiſtles, and other the like 
Conſequences of this Curſe, im me- 
diately ſprung out of the Ground, 
and manifeſted themſelves on every 
Side; but it had not its full Efe@, 
nor was the Earth impoverifh'd, of 


its Fertility ſenſibly curb'd, till the 
And, for Proof of this, 


Deluge. 
J appeal to the Remains. of that 
Earth; the Animal and Vegetable 
Producłkions of it ſtill preſerv'd ; the 
vaſt and incredible Numbers where - 


of notoriouſly teſtify the extreme 


Enxuriance and Fxcundity of it“. 
And T need but produce theſæ as 
95 ; Evidences 


eco xd 6. wot fawn 


part II. of the Earth. 
Evidences that at the Time that the 
Deluge came, the Earth was fo load 
ed with Herbape, and throng'd with 
Animals, that ſuch an Be was 
even wanting to eafe it of the Bur- 
den, and to make Room for a Suic- 
ceſſion of its Productions. For this 
alſo I appeal to Moſes himfelf, who 


openly acknowledgeth that this 


Curſe did not take Place effectualy 


"ill the Deluge, For he tells us, 


that, after the Deluge was over, 
and Noah and his Family came 
forth of the Ark, He builded an 
Altar unto the Lord, and offer d Burnt- 
Offerings on the Altar and the Lord 
ſmelled a ſweet Savour, and the Lord 
ſaid in his heart, I will not again 
CURSE THE GROUND any more, 
neither will T again ſmite any more 


1 15 


every thing living as I have done. Cen viii. 


Wherein he plainly refers to the 
Curſe denounc'd above, at the Apo- 
ſtacy of Alam; implying that it 
was not fulfilled till the Deluge. 
And, a little after, he as plainly in- 
timates, that the Fulfllng of it lay 
in the Deſtriiction of the Earth then 
wrought. For, ſpeaking again of 
the fame Thing, inſtead of the Ex- 

preſſion 


* rr — 0 P r 
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pPteſſion [| Curſe the Ground] here 
uſed, he makes uſe of [Deſtroy "the 
Earth.] The whole Paſſage runs 
thus; And I will eſtabliſb my Cove- 

nant with you, neither ſhall all Fleſh 
be cut off any more ly the Waters of 

4 Flood neither ſhall there any more 

„Gen. i. 5e 4 FLOOD TO DESTROY THE 
% -1n8 
Nor is it indeed in any wile 
ſtrange that this Curſe had not its 
Effect ſooner; eſpecialy fince twas 
not limited to any Time. There 
are ſo many Precedents on Record in 
Holy Writ of this Way of proceed- 
ing, that no one can be well 1gno- 
rant of them; ſo that I ſhall not 
need to charge this Place with more 
than one, and that ſhall be the Caſe 
of Ham; for which we are likewiſe 
beholden to the ſame Author, Moſes. 
This Perſon, by his indiſcreet and 
unnatural Derideing and Expoſing of 
his Father, incurrs his Indignation, 
and Curſe. But, which is very re- 
markable, Noah does not lay the 
Curſe upon Ham, who was actualy 
guilty of the Crime; whether out 
of greater Tenderneſs, he being of 
the two nearer related unto him, 15 
25 * 5 
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fot what other Reaſon I ſhall not 
here enquire, but transfers it to 1 
Canaan. Curſed: be Canaan, à Ser- Gen. ix. = 
vant of Servants ſball he be to his 27. 
Brethren e to Sbem and to Faphet. 
Nay, which is {till more, this was 
never inflicted upon Canaan in Per- 
ſon, but upon his Poſterizy ;, and 
that not 'till many Generations af- 
terwards, at ſuch Time as the I. 
raelites, returning out of Egypt, 
poſſeſs d themſelves of the Country 
of the Canaanites, and made them 
| their Servants. | The Story is ſo 
well known, that I ſhall not need 
to point-1t-out to the Reader, who: 
may peruſe it at his Leiſure. TWã ass 
well onwards of a thouſand Years, 
before ever this Curſe began to take. 
effect: before the Canaanites. were 
brought under Servitude by; the I/. 
raelites, who were deſcended. from 
Shem : and a great many more be- 
fore twas finaly accompliſb d, and 
they ſubjected unto the Poſterity of 
Japhet. To conclude, twas realy 
a longer time before this, than it 
was before the other, the Curſe up- 
on the Earth, was fully brought 
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The Natural*Hiſtory Patt. 
To proceed therefore to the des 
Point, the Tillage of the Earth before 


3% 
I 


the Deluge. "That there was-Tillage 


beſtow d upon it Moſes does indeed 
intimate in general and at large; 
but whether it was beſtow'd on all, 
or only upon ſome Parts of that 


| Earth + as alſo what Sort of Tillage 


that-was, and what Labour it coſt, 
is not expreſs'd; ſo that for all 
this We are at Liberty, and may uſe 
our Diſeretion. For the preſent. 1 
muſt: paſs by the Enquiry: but in 
due Place I hope to give ſome! 84. 
tisfaction in it, and to ſhew' that 
their Agriculture was nothing fear 


io laborious,” and troubleſome; nor 
did it take up ſo much Time as ours 


doth: © That's a Conſequence of the 
Proof of the greater Fertility of that 
Earth; it being plain that the more 
it exerted” that Fertility, the leſs 
Need there was of Manure, of Cu. 
ture, or Humane Induſtry to excite 
and promote it. Nor can any Man 


reaſonably ſuf] pe, becauſe of this 
Mention of Tilla „that the Curſe 


upon the Groun: F Was come on, or 
that łhe primitive Exulerance of the 


Lats was leſſen d and abridg d be-. 


fore 


24 + eg * 7 5 4 $2 
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fore 8 Deluge: for "Moſes makes 
mention of Tillage before ever 4- 
dam was created; There war not, 
ſays he *, 4 man to Till the Ground: Cen i. 5 
and conſequently, there would have | 
been requifite ſuch a Tillage, as this 
which he ſpeaks of in thets three 
Chapters, though the Curſe had ne- 
yer been denounce d, or Man had not 
fallen. But tis higkly probable 
that upon Adam's Diſobedience, Al- 
mighty God chaſed him out of Pa- 
radiſe, the faireſt and molt Jelicioits 
Part of that Earth, into ſome -_ 
the moſt harren and unpleaſant of Al 
the whole Globe; the more effectu⸗ 
aly to ſignify his Diſpleaſure, Pan 
to convince” that unhappy Mat 
how great 2 Misforrunt' and  Forfe 
ture he had incurred by his Hs 
Offenſe. And here, above all other 
Parts of the Earth, there Would be 
Mork and Employ for hit, and =_ | 
his Son Cain. 2 155 
And thus much ma: v rds for 
the preſent, to ſhew that my Account ; 
of the Aalen Earth is ſo far 
from a with that which 
Moſes hath given us, that it holds 


forth a natural and unfore'd Inter- 
L'3 pretation 
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The Natural Hiſtory part Il. 


pretation of his Senſe on this Subjel, 


There are a few other Paſſages in 
the ſame Author which may require 


ſome Explication; but they are none 


of them ſuch that a Reader of mo- 
derate Underſtanding may not eaſy- 


ly clear, without my Aſſiſtance, ſo 


hat I ſhall not crowd this Piece 
with them; for I fear *twill be 
thought that I have already taken 


too great a Liberty. 


2 


e Compaſs that I am confin d 


unto, by the Rules of this kind of 
Writing, is ſo narrom, that I am 
forced to paſs over many Things in 


Silence, and can but juſt touch up- 
on others. Io lay down every 


thing at Length, and in its full Light, 
fo as to obviate all Exceptions, and 
remove every Difficulty, would car: 
ty me out too far beyond the Mea- 


ſures allowed to a Tra of this Na. 


ture. That's the Buſmeſs of the 
Larger Work, of which this is only 
the Module or Platform. In that 


Work I hope to make amends for 
theſe Omiſſions, and particularly 


ſhall conſider . 


2 
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part II. f the Barth,” © \ 
and other ſolid Matter of the Anto- 


diluvian Earth was diſſolved, and re- 


duced to the Condition mentioned 
Conſe@. a. of this Part. 


Why the Shells, Teeth, Bones, and 
other P3 ts of | Animal Bodyes 4 28 


alſo the Frunks, Roots, and other 
Parts of Vegetables, were not diſ⸗ 
ſolved, as well as the Stone, and o- 
ther Mineral Solids of that Earth. 
Of this ſhall aſſign a plain and 
Phyſical Reaſon, taken meerly from 
the Cauſe: of the Solidity of theſe 
Mineral Bodyes; which I ſhew to be 
quite different. from that whereunto 
Vegetables and Animals owe the Co- 


hefion of their Parts and that his 


was ſuſpended at the Time that the 
Water of the Deluge came forth; 
which the other (I mean the Cauſs 
of the Coheſion: of the Parts of Ani- 
mals and Vegetables) was not. 
What was the Reaſon that (in 
caſe the Terreſtrial Globe was entire- 
ly diſſolved, and there be now, and 
was then, a Space or Cavity, in the 


Central Earts of it, ſo large as to * 7a. 
give Reception to that mighty Maſs burt 3: 


of Water which covered the Farth 


13 "2 


ed. 1. 

be Conſect. 1. 

at the Deluge“) the Terreſtrial Mat- and Sect 2. 
17 7 95 & ) Terreſtrial M Conf. 2. 3. 


= bur 44 2 at that . fro 
it, forming an arched Expanſum, or | 
rather a Sphere around it; which is 
now the loweſt Stratum, and Boun- 
8 of that vaſt Receptacle of Ma. 
As alſo how thir Purer was 
raiſed at the Deluge by what Iſſuer 
or Outlets it came forth: what ſuc- 
ceeded into the Room of it, whilſt 
abſent: and Wc! ee it return d 
back again. 7581 
By what 4 the ee of 
Stone, and Marble, acquir'd ſuch à 
Solidity, as ſoon as the Matter, where- 
of they conſiſt, had fubſrded, and 
was well ſettled to the Bottom, a8 
in Con ſect. 4. of this Part. 
6 What was the immediate Adi 
which effected that E Diſruption of 
the Strata, and their Diflocation af. 
terwards; whereof 1 in aa e 6. of 
this n 
And anne ben dhave: been 
, - «its Conje@ures formerly ſtarted by 
Learned Men about the Formation of 
ene the Origin of Mount aint, 
ang of. _ that are repugnum 
to 


a. a Re RL 


„ — — A. en, — N 0 as fo. 


part II. of '#be\Bayght vt 


te to avhat TI have here ad vanc'd ey pon 
thoſe Subjects, I am oblig ed parti- 


cularly 95 conſider — That 
therefore they may not remain as 
Obſtacles to thoſe who are leſs ſxil- 


full in theſe: Things, I ſhall weigh 


their Arguments, detect the Invalidiey 
of them, and prove, againſt them, 
That the Sand- Stone, now in Being, 
155 not as old as the Earth it ſelf: 
nor hath it been conſolidated ever 
fince the Cyeation of the World, as 
ſome* Authors have believed. 
That Sand: Stone does not FER 
rrow by Fuxtapoſition, as they ſpeak; 


that is by continual Addition of nem 


Matter; in like Manner as the Bo- 
dyes. of Animals and of Vepetables 
grow, and are augmented ; a8 others 
were enn ü 

That Sand. Stone does not © ill IR 


dots i. e. that Matter which was 
a few ears ago, lar, incobetent, and 


in Form of Earth, r of Sand, does 


not become daily more bard: and 
conſiſtent, and by little and little 


acquire a perfeck \Solidity, ſo as to 
turn to Sone; às others . 8 
ſerted? - a fla? 2¹ ft MT W TY 
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The Natural Hiſtory Part I. 
That the Mountains of our Earth 
have: not had Being ever ſince the 
Creation: and ſtood as long as the 
Earth it ſelf; as ſome Writers 85 
thought. GN N 
That 3 10 8 were not 
raiſed. ſucceſſively, and at ſeveral 


Times, being flung up or elevated by 


Earthquakes, {ome at one Time, and 
ſome at another, as thoſe Earthquakes 
happened. That theſe are fo far 
from raiſing Mountains, that they 
overturn and fling down, ſome. of 
thoſe which were before ſtanding : 

and-undermine others, ſinking them 
into the Abyſs underneath *. That 
of all the Mountains of the whole 


Globe, which are very numerbus, and 


many of them extremely large, and 


conſequently cannot be ſuppoſed to 


have been all thus raiſed without 
the Notice of Mankind, yet there is 


not any autbenticł Inſtance, in all 


Hiſtory, of ſo much as one , nele 


Fave that was heaved up by an 


Earthquake. . That the new. Moun- 


tain in the. Lucrine Lake, not far 


from Pozzuolo in Tah, called. Monte 
di Cinere, which is alledged, by the 


Favourers of zbzs Opinion, as an In- 


ſtance 


D 


part II. of the E 


ſtancę in Behalf of it, was not rai- 


| ſed thus; the Relators of that Acti- 
dent, as well thoſe who were then 
living, as they who wrote ſince, 
unanimouſly agreeing that this is 
not a Mountain conſiſting, as others 


do, regularly of Strata, hut a meer * Confer 


conf? uſed | Heap of a Stones, Cinders, 


- * 


Earth, and Aſbes, which were ſpued 


up out of the Bomels of the Earth, Gn/e#. 3. 
by the Eruption of a Volcano, winch _ 


happened there, in the Year 1538. 
And though this Eruption. was pre- 
ceded by ſeveral Earthquakes (the 
Country all round having been fre- 
quently ſhaken for almoſt the Space 
of two Lears before) as thoſe of 
Atna, Veſuvius, and Hecla uſualy 


are, yet this Hill was not elevated © 


or heaved up by any of thoſe, Earth 


quakes, but the Matter, whereof 
'tis compiled, diſcharged out of the 
Volcano, as aforeſaid; in like man- 
ner as Ætna, Veſuvius, and the reſt, 
orth Stones, Cinders, & c. upon 


fling 


„ &&3 .£.% 


nenne Eruption of tem. 
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from it by the boiſterous Inſtulrs"of 
the Sea. That Sicily, Cypru, che 
Męropont, and many more, which 
have been ſuppoſed by ſome to 
be only diſniembred Parcels of the 
Main- Land, and anciently parted 
from it by one or other of theſe 
Means, yeèt realy never were ſo: 
but have been Mandi ever ſinde the 


126 


_ 4 ime of the Noetiech I Deluge. 350 A 


"8 __ Vito this Second Part Thall an 
| net, , I CET QI ORE 

"A Difzourſe RY the Trees, 

which are commonly called Sabre 

rune an Trees, or Foſſil Woo; and 
Which are found in great Plenty 
buried amongſt otlier Vegerable' By- 

* Moſs is 2 in Moſſes *,"Fens, or Boge, "Not 
ory rr only in ſeveral” Parts of * England, 


over the but likewiſe in many Foreign Corin- 


North of grit; wherein I ſhall ſhew, from 


England 
inflead of Obſervations made upon the Plates 


Moraſe,or whete theſe Trees are digg'd dp! 
a upon the Trees themſelves : their 
deed Moſs Pofatron in the Eurtb, and other 
Weg cumſtanber, that "hey were logged 
a Corrup- thus by the Delig and Rave ain 
* Here ever ſince. That there are 
found various Kinds of theſe Tees 
and ſeveral of cor able Belt, 0 


n bu ryed 


hon 


O D On Or 9 == 
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buryed in Iſlands wliere no Trees 

at all do, or will now grow; the 

Winds being ſo fierce; and the Ven- 

ther ſo ſevere, as not to ſuffer any 

thing to proſper» or thrive 'be- 

yond the Height of à Shrub, in 

any of allithôſe lande, unleſs it be 

prozeFed by Walls, as in Gardens, or. 
other like Coverture, 'Thit the faid 

Trees are in ſome Places found in- 

cloſed in the Stone of Quarrier and 

of Rocks - buryed amongſt Male, 

and they Kind; of OS oo 

as in this Pear or Moi. Earth. (That 

they were briginaly lodged indiffe: 
rently amongſt all Sort of Ter- 

reſtrial Matter, which lay near the 

Surface of the Eartb* and that * confer 
they are at this Day found very cn 3 

ſeldom unleſs in this Pear-Earth, is 
meerly accidental; this Earth being 

of a bituminous and mild Nature; ſo 

that the Trees lay all this while, as 

it were, "embalm'd in it, and were 

by that Means preſerved down to 

our Times; whilſt thofèe which chan- 

ced to be lodged1n other Earth, that 

was more lax and pervious, decayed 

in tract of Time, and rotted at length, 

and therefore do not now appear 
. At. 


. 
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E. III. 


Concerning the Fluids A 
"the 12 oa 


P 
5 


SETI 
Of the great Abyſs Of 


the Ocean. Concerning the O- 
rigin of Springs, and Rivers. 


Of Vapours, and * Rain. 


— RAVING has Xa — 
the more bulky and 1 


next Place in courſe 1 is due 
unto Metals and Minerals, which 
are the only remaining. Part of the 
Terreſtrial Matter of it not yet treat- 


ed of. And- accordingly I ſhould 
now 


The Naturul Hiſtory Part III. 
now paſs on to theſe; but the pre. 
ſent Oeconomy and Diſpoſal of 
ſome of them being wholey owing 
to the Motion and Paſſape of Water 
in the interiour Parts of the Earth, 
Thave for that Reaſon choſen rather, 
that I may be as brief as poſſible, 
and avoid Tal. needleſs Repetitiotls 
to wave them for a while, 'till 
have firſt offered what I have to 
uy about that. 

The Vater therefore of the Globe, 
as well that reſident in it, as that 
which floats upon it, is the Subject 
which I purpoſe here to proſecute, 
In order -whereunto, I ſhall:ſub-di 
_ this third Part into to Schiene 

ge mer whereof will compre- 
hend what relates to the preſent 
and natural State of the Fluide in 
and upon the Earth the other, what 
concerns that e Change 
of this State which happen'd at the 
Deluge, and how that "Clans was 

wrought. 
=. the Head 6f the firſt of theſe 
Sections I prefix a new Set of Ob- 
ſervations touching the Fluids of the 
Terraqueous Globe : the Sea, Rivers, 


and et the Water of * 
0 


. 3 


— 


* 2 — 
. 


part H of be kun... 
of Cole- pits: of Caves, — and 
the like Receſſes: as alſo concern- 
ing Vapours, Rain, Hail, and Snom. 

And becauſe this is 2 Subj ed of 


that vaſt Latitude; that the Strength 


of one ſingle Man will ſcarcely be 
reckon'd ſufficient effectualy to cul 

tivate and carry it on, I have taken 
in the joint Aſſiſtance of orber Hands, 


| and ſuper-added, to my own,” ali 
ſuch Relations as I could procure 
from Perſons whoſe Judgment and 


Fidelity might ſafely be rely'd upon, 
about the Sea, Lakes, Rivers, Springs, 


and Rain, not only of this an, 


but many other Parts of the World 
beſides. Nor do I' neglect thoſe 
which are already extant in the 
Publiſhed Diſcourſes of diligent and 
inquiſitive Men. 5 
From all which Oer len 
joyn'd with thoſe made by my elf, 
[ prove, 3 


That there is a mishty he = 
of Vater incloſed in the Bowels we . 


the Earth, conſtituting 'an huge. Orb 


in the interiour or central Pres of | 


it; upon the Surface of Which 


of Water the Terreſtrial Strata are 


e That this" is the fame 
Gs which 
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which Maſes calls the Great Deep, 
or Abyſs: the ancient Gentil "Ou 
ter Erebus, and Tartarus. | 

That the Vater of this Orb com- 
. with that of the Ocean, 
by means of certain Miatuss or | 
Gefnes paſſing betwixt it and the 
Bottom of the Ocean. That they 
have the ſame common Center, around 
which the Water of both of them 
is compiled and arranged; but in 
ſuch Manner, that the ordinary 

* Surface of this Orb is not level with 
that of the Ocean, nor at ſo great a 
Diſtance from the Center as that is 
it being for the moſt part reſtrained 
 and-depreſſed by the Strata of Earth 
But wherever thoſe 
ata are broken, or ſo lax and pr 
roſe that Vater can 
there the Water. of the ſaid Orb 
aſcend : fills up all the. Fiſſures 
wheteinto it can get Admiſſion. or 
Enterance: and ſaturates all the 
Interſtices and Pores of the Earth 
Stone, or other Matter, all ron 
the Globe, quite up to the Level of 
the Surface of the Ocean. 71 
That there is a perpetual andi in- 
celfant Circulation of NTater in the 
Arcnoſpbert; 


ying, upon ĩt. 


pervade them, 
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in Form of Wavin and falling do un 
again in Nain, Dew, Hall, arid) Stern 
Ti at the Quantity of Water thus 


riſing and falling 1s eng as mach 


returning back in Rain, Ge. to the 
whole Zerraqueots: Gobe, as Was. c- 


boled from it in N aii. I bat tho 


the Quantity of Water thus riſing and 


falling be certain and conſtant as to 


the whole, yet it varies in the ſevc- 


ral Pares: of tlie Globe; by teaſon 


that the Vapours float do: the Atmo- 


ſphere, failing in audit from Place =» 
to Place, and àrè not reftoped down _ 
again in a Perpendicular upen e | 


ſame preeiſe Tract of Land, or S⸗ 
or both together, from which Ort: 
ginaly they'zroſe; but any other in- 


ä So that ſome! Regions 


receive bach mure in Rain than they 


ſend up in Fapour : as, on the do 


trary, others {end up more in Fa- 
pour than they rech im Rain 


Nay, the very ſame Region, at ane 


Seaſon, fends up niorè in Napours than 


it receives in Rain and, at another; 
receives more in Rain than it ſends 


up in Vapdur. But the Exreſſer of 
one Region: and Senſon compenſa- 
| | K Wes: URS. - 


Atmoſphere, 2 e nctheGlobs 
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ting the Defe#s: of the others; the 


Quantity ring and Falling upon the 
whole Globe is equal; however dif- 
ferent it may be in the ſeveral Parts 
That the Rain which falls upon 


e 


the Surface of the Earth partly runs 
off into Rivers, and thence into the 
Sea and partly finks, down into 
the Earth, inſinuating it ſelf into 


the Interſtices of the Sand, Gravel, 


or other Matter of the exteriour 


or uppermoſt Strata. Whence ſome 
of it paſſes on into Springs, Welk, 
and into Grotte, and ſtagnates there; 


ttill "tis by Degrees again exhaled. 
Some of it glides into the perpendicu- 
lar Intervalls of the ſolid Strata; 


where, if there be no Outlet or Pa 
ſage to the Surface, it ſtagnates, as 
the other; but, if there be ſuch 
Outlets, tis by them refunded forth 
together with the ordinary Water of 


which, by reaſon of the compacbneff 
of the terreſtrial Matter underneath, 
cannot make its Way to Wells, the 


perpendicular Fiſſures, or the like 


Exits, only ſaturates the upper 
molt Strata's and in time remounts 
CHE a - up 


— 
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Springs and Rivers. And the reſt, 
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up again in N. "pour into che Kine 
ſpheres; * 


That alcho Rains do thus Fats 4 


to and augment Springs. and Rivers, 
et neither the one; nor tbe other do 


derive the Vater, Which they ordi- 
dinar y refund, from Rains; not- 
wit ge What very N Lear- 
ned Men haye believed. 

That Springs. and. Rivers. do not 
proceed from: Yapours raiſed out of 
the Sea by the Sun, born thence by 
ho. unto Mountains, and there 
condenſed. ; as A modern. anne 
Writer is of. A 2 nor PEI 

That the abovementioned. oreat 
ſubterrancan. Magazine the Abyſs, 
with its Partner the Ocean, is the 
Standing Fund and Prompruary which 
ſupplies Water to the Surface of the 
Earth : as well Springs. and Rivers, 
28 Vapours and Rain. 3 2 34 

That there is a nearly 9 888 
and fa Fire or Het? diſſemi⸗ 

A Bo nated 


2+ 


* 


5 A = en After "but 1 in —_ and Heat 
is Fire, only in lefſer Quantity. Fire : ſhall ſhew. 
to be a Fluid conſiſting of Parts extremely /mall and 
git, and confeguently very ſubtile, aftive, and ſuf 
ceptive of Motion. . An Aggregate of theſe Parts in 
ſuch Number as to be vifible.to the Eye, is what we 
call Flame and Fire : a leſſer, thinner. and more dif⸗ 
* Collection, Heat and Warmth. 
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Earth, and 9 18 og the interitu 

1 ottoms ' Ff 1 
deeper nes eing very ſultry, an 
the Stone and Ores 28 ver eu, 
bly Hot, even in Winter, an 1d the 
colder Seaſons. 5 tis this Heat 


- which evaporates. 13 —— elevates tile 
Water of the Abyſs, 
| indifferently on every Side, and to- 


uoying it up 
wards all' Parts of 125 Sur fact of 


the Globe; pervading not only the 


Fiſſures and Intervalls of the Strass 
but the very Bodhes of the Strat 
themſelves, permeating the Incer/tites 


of the Sand, Earth, or other t- 
ter, whereof they conliſt: yea even 


the moſt firm and denſe, Marble, 4nd 
Sandiſtone. For theſe give Adu is on 
to it, though in leſſer Quanrity, 
_— are always found ſaturated witft 
which is the Reafon that they 

re ſofter, and cut much more caſt 
5 when fir taken out of their 

eds and Quarries, than afterwards, 


when they have lain ſome time ex- 


pofed to the Air, and that Hund bt 


15 evaporated. 


That this Vapour proceed up 15 


rect 5. towards the: "Surfers: of the 
Globe 


fural 2 a II. 
nated throughout the Boch of the 
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poſſible, in right Lines, unleſs im- 


peded and diverted by the Interpoſi- 
tion of Strata of Marble, the den- 
ſer Sorts of Stone, or other like 
Matter, which is ſo claſe and com- 
ſmaller Quanth 
ly and leifuxely,. 
That Where 


o 


How- 


and this very 
i RENIeS: | 


- 


intercepted in its Paſſage, and cannot 


penetrate the Srratum diametricaly, 
ſome of it glides along the Jower Sur- 


face of it, permeating the horizon- 


ta Intervall which is betwixt the 


ſaid denſe Stratum and that which 
lies underneath, it. Tbbe reſt paſſes 
ſubjacenk Strata, whether they be 
be of laxer Stone, of Sand, of Marle, 
or the like, with a Directian paral- 
lel to the Size of, thoſe Strata, till 
it arrives. at their perpendicular In- 


tervalls, Yn 


* - 


proack'd to theſe Intervalle, in caſe 


the Tncerſtices, of the Moſs of the 


* 


the Strata, whereby the aſcending 


Vepour was collected, and condenſed 


into Vater, as we uſualy ſpeak, in 


u. Rn 


19 I. 
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MS pen to be raiſed above the Level of 

de Fee ordinary Surface, aw 
thoſe' Strata are whereof Mountain 

confit, then the Witer, being ll, 

wife got above the ſaid Level, floms 

Forth of thoſe Intervall or Apentures, 

and, if there be no Obſtacle with- 

out, forms Brooks and Rivers., But. 

where the Strata, which ſo condenſe 

it, are not higher than the mean Sur- 

Face of the Earth, it ſtagnates at the 

a Apertures, and only forms flanding- 


RE ³Ü¹- at ĩ Eo 


NK 
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That though the Supply from this 
gr eat Receptacle below be continual, 
and nearly the ſame at all Seaſons, 
and "alike ta all Parts of the 6006 
yet when it arrives at or near the 
Surface of the Earth, where the 
Heat (the Agent which evaporates 
and bears it up.) is nas, ſo conan 
and unift arm as is that refident with- 
zn the Globe, but is ſubſect to i, 
fitudes and Alterations, being at cet. 
tain Seaſons greater than at others : 


e7 


deing/alfo erearer_in fone e 
and Parts of the Earth than in 6 
N RAY ety 1; a HI 2 * RN 
bers; it hence happens that the 
Quantity of Mater at the Surfgte of 
tlie Barth, though ſent up from the 


A 


7 
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part III. of the Barth: © 
Alyſewith analmoſtconſtantEquality, 


is various and uncertain, as is'the Heat 


here ; at ſome Seaſons, and in ſome 
Countryes, the Surface abounding, 
and being even drown'd with the 


Plenty of it, the Springs full, and 


the Rivers bigh - at other Seaſons, 
and in other Countryes, both Springs 


and Rivers exceeding low, yea ſome- 


times totaly failing. 


That when the Heat in the exre- 
riour Parts of the Earth, and in the © 


ambient Air, is as intenſe as that in 
the interiour Parts of it, that Water 
which paſſes the Strata dire@ly, 


mounting up in ſeparate Parcels, or 


in Form of Vapour, does not ſtop at 


Wm 
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the Surface; becauſe the Heat there 


is equal, both in Quantity, and Pow- _ 
er, to that underneath which brought 


it out of the Abyſs. This Heat 


therefore takes it here, and bears it 


up, part of it immediately out at the 


Surface of the Earth the reſt; thro? 


the Tubes and Veſſels of the Vege- 


tables which grow thereon, Herbs, 


Shrubs, and Trees, and along with: 
it a Sort of vegetative terreſtrial. 


Matter, which it der, from out 


the uppermoſt Stratum wherein theſe 


K4 are 


9 


are planted. | This 1 it depoſes in them, 
for their Mutriment, as it paſſes thro? 


. them; and jiſſuing out at the Taps 
Conf. 10. and. Extremities of them, it matches 
ſtill on, and is elevated up into the 


Atmoſphere to ſuch Height that, the 
Heat being there leſs, it becomes 
condenſed, unites and combines into 


{ mall Maſſes or Drops, and at length 


falls down again in Rain, New, Hail, 


As does Or Snow. And for the Water, 


likewiſe which was condenſed: at the Surface 


me ot of the Earth, and ſent forth col. 
uuat af. lectively into - Sanding- Springs and 


d 
8 * Rivers, this alſo. ſuſtains a Diminu- 


Air with- tion from the Heat above; being 

out, and d,- 1 G, p 3 
3 evaporate mere or leſs, in ropor- 

zus paſs tion to tlie greater or leſſer Intenſe: 


 thorow 5 7 that Heat, : and the ung 


ä r leſſer Extent of. the Surface of 
the Water To ſent: forth. 24 
That as theſe Evaporations are at 

fore Times greater, according to the 


greater Heat of the Sun, ſo where 


ever they alight again in Rain, tis 
as much ſuperiour in Quantity to 
the Rain of colder Sea ſons, as * as the 


Sun's Power is then ſu periox to its 


Power in thoſe Sea ſons. I his is 


| I even in theſe -Morgbern 
Clames, 


e 


8 


Climes; Where the Sun's Power is 


never very great; our Rains in Fune, 
July, and Auguſt, being much gree- 


ter than thoſe of the colder Months: 


the Drops larger, and oonſequently 
heavier - falling thicker, faſter, anc 
with greater Force ſtriking t 


Ground, at their F all, with Vio- 


lence, and making a mighty Noule ; 


beating down the Fruit from the 
Trees, Drs rating anc laying Cory 


growing in the Fields: and ſomer 
times ſo ling the Rivers as to make 
them out- ſwell their Banks, and lay 


the neighbouring Grounds under 


Water. But much more apparent 
is it in the more Southern Regions: 
in Abaſſinin, Nigritia, Guinea in 
the Eaſt: Indies in Braſil, Paraguay, 
and other Countries of South-Ame- 
rica, to inſtance in no more. II 
theſe the un ſhews a much greater 


1 : 
141 


Force : and their Reins. (Which are 


periodieal, happening yearly much 
about the ſame Time, ar Liſt Ng 
ſeveral Months) fall in ſuch Quapti- 
ties as to be more like Rzvers. del- 


cending, than Showers. , And by - 
theſe are cauſed thoſe 115 0 herio- 


lle, the 


Niger, 


dical Inundations of the 


1 
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| Niger, the Rio da Volta the Ganges: 
the Rio de las Amazonas, the Rio de 


Iz Plata, and other Rivers of thoſe 


Countryes; to which | Inundation, 
Egypt, thro' which the Nite flows, 
the Indies, and the reſt, owe their 

extraordinary Fertility, and thoſe 
mighty. Crops they produce after 
theſe Waters are withdrawn from 
off their Fields; Rain-water, as 1 

* Paz. 50. have already noted *, carrying a- 

Jong with it a ſort of Terreſtrial 
Matter that ferijlizes the Land, as 
being proper for the Formation of 


2 - 


Vegetables | 


riour Parts of the Earth, and in the 
ambient Air, 1s leſs than that in the 
interiour, the Evaporations are like- 

wiſe leſs. And t 3 and Ri- 

vers thereupon do not only ceaſe to 

* Confer be diminiſhed*, in Proportion to the 
Pe. 140. Relaxation of the Heat, but are much 
augmented; a great Part of the Ma- 

ter, which aſcends to the Surface 

of the Earth in Vapour, ſtopping there, 

for want of Heat to mount it thence 

up into the Armoſphere, and ſatura- 

ting the ſuperficial or uppermoſt Stra- 

ta with Water; which by Degrees 


- 


I 8 drains 


That when the Hear, in the exte - 
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drains down into Wells, Se and 
Rivers, and; ſo makes an Addition 


unto them. And this is the Reaſon 


that theſe abound with Water in the 
colder Seaſons ſo much more than 
the do in the hotter. 
That the Mater, which is thus 
liſp enſed to the Earth and Atmo- 
ſphere by the Great Abyſs, being car- 


ryed down by Rains and by Rivers 


into the Ocean, which, as hath been 
ſaid, communicates, and ſtands at 
an Equilibrium with the Abyſs, 15 
by that Means reſtored back to that 
ſubterranean Conſervatory; whence 
it returns again, in a continual Cir- 
culation, to the Su rface of the Earth, 
in Vapours, and Springs. 
That the final_Cauſe of this Di. 
ſtribution of Water, in ſuch Quan- 
tity, to all Parts of the Earth Indif- 
ferently in Springs, Rivers, and Rain: 
and of this perpetual. Circulation and 
Motion of it, is the Propagation. f 
Bodyes, Animals, Vagetables, and Mi- 


neralt, in a continued Succeſſion. 


That for Animals, they either TR | 


upon, Vegetables immediately : 

which comes to the ſame at laſt 

upon "Ow * which have fed 
N upon 


9. 


10. 
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= upon them. So that Vegetables are 
a.” the firſt and main Fund. and, fit Mar: 

. ter being ſupplied unto rhe. Brobim MM. 
is thereby made for the Nowuriſhment 
of Animals; Vegetables being no o- 

ther than ſo many Macbines ſer vin 
to derive that Matter from the Ea 
© fo digeſt and prepare it, for their 
He, leifurely and by little and little, 
as they can admitt and diſpsſe of it, 
and as it is brought to them by-the 
Miniſtration of this Fluid. That 
Vegetables being naturaly fd and 
tyed always to the ſame Place, aud 
1 ſo not able (as Animals are) to ſbift, 
' - -. and ſeek out after Matter proper for 
- their Nutrition, twas indiſpenſibly 
nmeceſſary that it ſhould” be brought 

ta them and that there would be 

© ſome Agent, thus ready aid at hand 

In all Places, to do them that Office 

and ſo carry on this $774 „ 

important Von. For this Martes, 

being impotent, fluggiſh, and in- 

active, hath no more Power to ſtir, 

or move to theſe Bodyes, than they 

. themſelves have to move urito it. 

So that it muſt have lain eternal 

_ confined, to its Beds of Earth, ant 
| "then, none of theſe Bodyes could ot 
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ever. have berg 
not this, or the like” Agent to edure 


it thence, and bear it unto them. 


Nor does the Water, thus Hurry d 


fed, were: there 


about from Place to Place, ſerve 


only to N Ny the Matter unto theſe 
Bodyes, "but the Partt of it being 
very voluble and, Jubricous, as welt 
as fine,and ſmall, it Wy inſinutes 


it ſelf into, and plactdly diftends the. 


Tubes and' 7 7 of Vegetables, and 
by that Means introduces into tem 


| the Mattes ĩt bears along with it, 


COnVeyIng it to the ſeveral Parti of 
them; where each Part, by à par- 
ticular Meran in the Skrrt 
of it, Atacher and afſinmes ritole 
Particles, of the Maſs fo 0 conveyed, 
which are proper for the Nouriſbiment 


and Augmentation of that Part, in cor- 


porating; rheſe with it, and letrin 
all the ret paſs on with the Fly 4; 
thoſe Particles which axe either ft 
perflubut, a fd more than es +3 
of the Plant can admitt and manage 
at one Time: or tat afe no 3 
ble and proper for the Nene or © 
any of the Parrs of '# Plant of i 
Kind, going out at tlie Extremitiet 
of it * with the. Mater *. 1 
this 


3 
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this latter Office it does likewiſe to 
Animals; Water, and other Fluids, 
ſerving to convey the Matter, where 

by they are nowriſbed,,. from their 

Stomachs and Guts, thro' the Lacbealt 

and finer 1 bal to the ſeveral Parti 

of their Bodyes. But the Formation 

of Animals. and Pegetables, being a 

Thing ſomewhat foreign to my pre. 

ſent Purpoſe, I {hall adjourn the ful 

ler Conſederation of it to another 
Occafion... How far Vater is con 
concern d in the Formation of Mint. 
rals, will appear more at large in 
ns ucceeding Part of this Work, : 
11. 10 tis this Vapour, or fußt ; 
; Fluid, that; aſcending thus inceſ- | 
fſntly out of the 4byſs, and Her vs: 
ding the Strata of Gravel, Sand, 
Earth, Stone, and the reſt, 55 De: 

rees ors. and decays. the. ones, 

Sell, Teeth, and other Parts of 

Animals : as. alſo the Trees, and 0- 
ther Vegetables, which were lodg 4 
put 2. in thoſe Strata at the Deluge; 3 this 


* 


„ . im, „ „„ fas mp wh. a Y%Y 


g ee. 3. h by its continual Ackrition, 45 
x paſſes ſucceſſively by them, fret: 
2 1 1 ſaid Bodyes, by little and 
1 
1 little wearing off and diſſipating their 
| | - Corpuſcles, and at length. 

- "* 217 Aaulte 


_— c FF. - 


W „ m LAI a. 


| 


part I of the Bam. 
7. diſſolving and deftroying. their 


4 
5 » x 


zxture. / That yet it hath not rhis 
Efe# indifferentlyuponall of them; 
thoſe which happened to be repoſed 


in the firmer and compacter Strata; 
e. g. of Marble, the . cloſer Kinds: of 


Sand- Stone, Chalk, and the like, be- 
ing thereby proteFed in great Mea- 
ſure from its Attacks. For it paſſes 
through theſe only in leſſer Quan- 
tity, and that ſlowly, and with Diff- 


ing more-feeble and languid, the 


Shells and other Bodyes enclos'd in 


©” . 


culty . So that its Motion here be- . 


Conſetct 0 8. 
ſupra. 


theſe are uſualy found very firm and 


tire, many of them retaining 
their natural Colours to this 


four thouſand Tears and 


doubtleſs endure much longer, even 
as long as thoſe Strata, to Which 
they owe their Preſervation, 
themſelves endure; and continue in- 
tire and undi ſturb d. Whilſt thoſe 
which were lodg'd in Loam, Sand. 
Gravel, and the like. more looſe and 
pervious Matter, are ſo. rotted and 


even 


Day, | 
though they have lain thus above 


may 


ſhall 


accayed, that they are now not at 
all, or very difficultly, diſtinguiſhes 
Mat- 


able from the Loam, or other 


ter 
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ter in which they bye... Not but 
that there are fomerimes . found, 
even in theſe larer Strata, Shells, 
Tooth, and otlhier Baches that are fill 
tolerably fam: and that have eſca- 
ped pretty ſafe. But theſ# are only 
tuch as are of a more than ordins- 
ry buff and durable Conftitiation, 
whereby they were enabled the 
better to withſtaid therepeated 4. 
A of the permeating Fluid, and 

to maintain their Þtegrity, whillt 
wp other” e Kinds an and 
were: -deftroyed; 

That this alen Fluid exerts che 
fume Power —_ the Surface of the 
Hub, that it does in the Boweli of 
it. For as it is inftrumental to the 
Formation of Bodyes here, fo is it 
Hkewiſe (by a different Operation, 
which I have not Room to deſcribe 
i this Place) of the Dy n of 
them. And that Corroſion and Diſſo- 
tion of Bodyes, even the: moſt ſolid 
and Aurable, which is vulgarly al. 
eribed to the Air, is cauſed meerly 

by tlie Addlian off this Matter upon 
them ; the Air being ſo far from in. 
juring and prejitg” upon the Boajes 
it environs, that it — to 
IJ their 


t 
, 
\, 
[ 
| 
/ 
e 
20 
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their Security and pad we 
impeding and obſtrufing.. 


the Alion 


of this Matter. Were it not indeed 
for the Interpoſſtion of the Air, they 
could never be able to make ſo long 


and viene 27 Nance as now uy | 


do. 


That hos Subterranean Hear. or | 


Fire, which thus elevates: the Water 
out of the Abyſs, being in any Part 
of the Earth ſiop d, and ſo. diverted 
from its ordinary Courſe, by ſome 
accidental Glut. or Obſtruction in the _ 
Pores or Paſſages through which it 

uſed to aſcend to the Surface :.and- 
being by that Means preternaturaly 
aſſembled, in greater Quantity than 
it cauſes a 


uſual, into one. Place,” 


great Ravifa@ion and Intumeſcence of E 


the Water of the Abyſs, 


putting it 


into very great Commotions and Dif- 


orders... And at the ſame, \T ime ma- 


king the like Effort upon the Earth, 
which is expanded upon the Face 
of the Abyſs, it occaſions that Agi. 
tation and Concuſſion of it, which 


we call an Earthquake. 


That this Fort is in ſome Earthe + 


quakes ſo vehement that it ſplits: and Fs 
tears the, Eorth, making Cracks, or 
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©  Chafmes in it ſome Miles in Length; 
which open at the Inſtants of the 
Shocks, and cloſe again in the Inter- 
valls betwixt them. Nay, tis ſore» 
times ſo extremely violent, that it 
plainly forces the Tuperincumbent 
Strata : breaks them all throughout, 

and thereby perfectly undermines 
and ruins the Foundations of them, 
So that, theſe failing, the whole 
Tra@&, as ſoon as ever the Shock is 
over, inks down to rights into the 
90 0 underneath, and 1s ſwallowed 
up 


_ up by it; the Vater thereof imme- 
diately riſmg up, and forming 4 

Lake in the Place where the ſaid 
Trac before was. That ſeveral 

_ conſiderable TraFs of Land, and 
ſome with Cie and Towns ſtand- 

ing upon them: as alſo whole Moun- 

tains, many of them very large, and 

1 of a great Height, have been thus 
= -- totaly ſwallowed up. 1 
0 That this Ert being made in all 
Directions indifferently, upwards, 

downwards, and on every Side; 

the Fire dilating and expanding on 

2 ll Hands, and endeavouring, pro- 

| portionably to the Quantity and 
5 Strength of it, to get Room, and 
LITE | make 
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; 
{ 
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make its Way chwugh all Oi gehe. 
falls as foul upon the Water of the 
Abyſs beneath, as upon the Eartb 
above forcing it forth which Way 
ſoever it can find Vent or Paſſage 5 
as well through its ordinary Exits, 
Wells, Springs, and the Outlets of 
Rivers, as "through the | Chaſmes 
then newly opened: through the 
| Camini or Spiracles: of Atna, of o- 
ther near Volcanoes and thoſe Ma- 
tus's at the Bottom of the Sea, * Vid. 
whereby. the Abyſs below opens into — 
it, and communicates with it. 
That as the Vater refident 1 in the 
Abyſs 1 18, in all. Parts of it, ſtored 
with a conſiderable Quantity of 
Heat and more eſpecialy in thoſ# 
where theſe extraordinary Aggrega- 
tions: of this Fire happen; 19 Itke- 
wiſe is the. Water which is thus 
forced out of it. Inſomuch that, 
when thromn forth, and mix d with 
the Waters of Wells, of Springs, of 
| Rivers, and the Sea, it en them 
very ſenſibly hort. 
That it is uſualy expelled fonls 1 
vaſt Quantities < and with ſo great 
Imperuofity, that it hath been ſeen 


to 0 * out of deep Melli, and 
1 2 6 
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Ii Polrb, at the Tops of them, Kupon 
dhe Face of the Ground. a Win Like 


"TID =» mt; 


"4 20 — — che pee Th: 


gan incredible 


vaſt Floo 


"PItories, without ſo much as oft 


Drop of Rain falling into them, or 


any other concurrent Vater to raiſe 


and augment them. That it pe 


out of the Chaſmes, opened by the 
3 in great © Abundante; 
mounting up, 5 mighty Streams, to 

ght in the Air: and 
this oftentimes at * many Miles Di- 
ſtance from any Sea. That it like- 
wiſe fie forth of the Volcanoes in 
Wand with wonderful 
Violence. Tha t tis forte through 
the Hiatut's at the Bottom of the 
Sea with ſuch Vehemence, that it 
puts the Sea into the moſt horrible 
Diſorder and Perturbation 1magins” 
ble, even when there is not the 
leaſt Breath: of Wind” Tirring, but 


all, till then, c and fill; making 


it rage! and ron With a molt hideous 
and amazing Noiſe + raiſing its Sur. 


Face into prodigious Waver, "and 


tofling” and TOWER them about in 
A Py | — very 


* * 


4 BORE e Cuckoig: Manners. 
k overſetting Sh in the Harbouts, : 85 
0 and fonkjn ng Anh to the Battom; 5 * 


with man Mer like Querages. TER 
; That tis refund ed out f theſe | 

þ Hiarus's in faith; < Quantity-a Ho: __ 

e it makes a vaſt Ati the Wa. * 

reer ofthe: Sea; raiſing it many Fa- 5 

e thoms Higher am ever it ws in f 
dhe higheſt Tides, ſo as to pour it ä 
forth Far beyand- its-uſual Bound, . 
f and make it. overzbelm the. adjacent "oo. 
0 Country; by, this Means ruinigg ang 

1 deſtroying Towns. and Cityes: drown-- 

g ing both Men and Cartle--: e 


* Cablest of: Shins; driyimg them = uy 5 COR bh 
fromuheir liebe re, ſometimes Beat 3 


ing them abroad ch. che In le 5 
tion ſeveral Milet up into the C hun- 

6 try, and there running them a- 

t ground: ſtranding. Whales like wiſe, 

e and. other reh Fiſbes, and lea- 2 3 

- ving them, at ene upon 1. 

c Tante iv + ie pe 2 
1 hat.,theſe Pbænoneng re 
9 1 or peculiar to the Earthquakes - 

8 wh ich ha ve happen'd in our Times, _—- 

2 but, -haye, been obſerv'd in all Agen 3 GI ( 

d particu 1 f Tan FE 8 
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Globe. This we may learn abun- 


dantly from the Hiſtorpes of former 


Times: and *twas' for this Reaſon 


that many of the Anciznts corichus 


ded, rightly enough; that they were 


cauſed by the Inpulſer and Fluctuls 


tion of Pater in the Bowels of the 


Earth And therefore they very 


frequently ca Hed: Ne tne eic i hoo 
as alfo Exo % *Evooriyar@-," And 


| "F wveetTopoiyaiys : _ 1 Which Epithets 
they denoted his Power of Shaking 

the Earth. They ſappoſed that he 
prefided over all Water whatever, as 


well that within the Earth, as the 
Sea, and the reſt upon ir and that 
the Earth was ſupported by Water, 


its Forndations being laid theredii. 


Upon which Account it was they 
beſtow'd upon him the Cognomen 
Cadoy©-, or Supporter of the Harth and 
that of Ozuerisy@, or The Suſt ainer 
F ita 2 They likewiſe 
believed that he, having a full Sway 


and Command over. thb Pater, had 


Power to fill and compoſe'it, as well 
as to obe and difturb it, and the 
Earth by means of it. And there. 


fore ew alſo gave him the Name 
of Aga, or "Te Ffrablifher ; 


under 


— — — I . 2 "EH 


FI 
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under which Name ſeveral Temples "EM 
were conſecrated to him, and Sacri» 
fees offer'd, whenever an Earthquake 
happened, to pacify and appeaſe 
him; requeſting that he would ab 
lay the Commotions of the Water, 
ſecure the Foundations of the Earth, 
and put an End to the Earthquale. 

That the Fire, it ſelf, which, be- 
ing thus ' aſſembled and pent up, is 
the Cauſe of all theſe Perturbations, 
makes its own Way alſo forth, by 
what Paſſages ſoever it can get vent: 
through the Spiracles of the next _ 
Volcano through the Cracks and: * Corfer 
Openings of the Earth above-men- 9 5 
tioned : through the Aperture of * 
Springs, eſpecialy thoſe of the Ther- 
me*: or any other Way that it can * 744. 
either find or make. And being tt. 14. 
thus diſcharged, the Earthquake cca- 
ſeth, till the Cauſe returns again, 
and a freſh Collection of this Fire j 
committs the ſame Outrages as be- 
fore. HA: . OR 
That there is ſometimes in Com- 
motion a Portion of the Abyſs of 
that vaſt Extent, as to ſhake the 
Earth incumbent upon it for ſo very 
large a Part of the Glabe together, 
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nute preciſely in Countryes that are 


many hundreds of Miles diſtant 
from each other : and this even 


though they happen to be parted 


by the Sea lying betwixt them 
Nay, there want not Inſtances of | 
ſuch an univerſal Concu/ſion' of the 


whole Globe as muſt needs imply an 


by . of the whole Abyſs. 


That though the Abyſs be liable 
| to thefe Cammotions in all Parts of 


it, and therefore no Country can be 


of them, yet theſe Efeds are no 
where very remarkable, nor are 


wholey exempted from the Effe@s 


there uſualy any great Damages 


F 3 N | , 


* Vid. 


. 


Conſe, 8. 


done by Earthquakes, except only 
in thoſe: Countryes which are moun 
tainous, and conſequently ſfoney, and 
cavernous underneath *: and eſpe- 
cialy where the Diſpoſition of the 
Strata is ſuch that thoſe Caverns 


open into the Abyſs, and ſo freely 


admitt and entertain the Fire, which, 
aſſembling therein, is the Cauſe of 


the Shock; it naturaly ſteering its 


Courſe that Way where it finds the 


readyeſt Reception, which is towards 


: bs Caverns A ae * indeed 


** 


; s much 
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mu ch the Caſe of i Damps-1 


ou * 1 . | 
mes,  _ 


whereof. more by and by. - Beſides 


that thoſe. Parts of the Earth which 
abound with Strata of Stone; or 
Marble, making the: ſtrongeſt Oppo- 
ſtion to this Efort#are the moſt fu- 
riouſly ſhatter d, and ſuffer much 
more by it than thoſe which conſiſt 
of Gravel, Sand, and the like laxer 
Matter, which more eaſily give way, 
and make not ſo great Reſiſtance; 


an Event obſervable not only in 


this, but all other Exploſions whate- 
ver. But, above all; thoſe Counttpes, 
which yield great Store of Sulphur 


and Nitre, are by far the molt 2nju+ 
red and incommoded by Earthquakes; 
theſe Minerals conſtituting in the 


Earth a kind of Natural Gunpowder, 


which, taking fire, upon this an. 


bly and approach of it, occaſions that 
murmuring-Noiſe,: that ſubterranean 


Thunder, if I may ſo ſpeak, which 


is heard rumbling in the Boreelt of 


the Earth du ring Earthquakes, and, 


by the Aſſiſtance of its exploſive” 


Power, renders the Shock much grea- 


ter, ſo as ſometimes: to make miſe- 
rable Havock and Deſtrudtion. And 


itis f. 


or this Reaſon. that Iraly, Sica, - 
1 Auna, 


158 


The Natural Hiſtory Part HI, 
Anatolia, and ſome Parts of Greece, 
have been 6 long and ſo often a- 
larmed and harraſſed by Earth- 
quakes ; theſe Countryes being all 
Arnet ain and Cavernous, a bound- 
ing with Stone and Marble, and af. 
fording Sulphur and Nitre in great 


Plenty. But for à more particular 


Hiſtory of the ſeveral: Phænomena 
which precede, which accompany, 
and which follow after Earthquakes: 


for the Canſes of thoſe Phenomena: 


and for a more exact Account of the 


Origine, and the Oeconomy of this 
ſubterranean Fire, I muſt beg the 


Reader's Patience 'till the ls, 


Mor be made publick. 
6. 


many Spiracles, ſerving for the Diſ- 


That tna, Veſuvins, Essl, and 
the other Volcanoes, are only fo 


charge of this ſubterranean Fire, 


when tis thus preternaturaly af 


abled. That where there hap- 
pens to be ſuch a Structure and Con- 
ormation of the interiour Parts of 


the Earth that the Fire may paſs, 


freely and without Impediment, from 
the Caverns, wherein it a/ embles, 
unto theſe Spiracles, it then readily 


and m_ gets out, from Time to 
| Time, 


part III. of the Furt. 

Time, without ſhaking or diſturbing 
the Earth. But where ſuch Comm 
nication is wanting, or the Paſſapes 
not ſufficiently large and open, ſo 
that it cannot come at the ſaid Spi- 
racles without firſt forcing and 72- 
moving all Obſtacles,” it heaves up 
and ſhocks the Earth, with greater 
or leſſer Impernoſity, according as 
the Quantity of the Fire thus aſ- 


ſembled is greater or leſs, till it 


hath made its Way to the Mouth 
of the Volcano; where it ruſheth 
forth, ſometimes in mighty Flames, 


with great Velocity, and a terrible 


bellowing Noiſe. Thar therefore 
there are ſcarcely any Countryes, 
that are much annozed with Earth- 
quakes, that have not one of theſe 
Firey Vents. And theſe are conſtant- 
ly all in Flames whenever any 
Perch ua ke happens; they 'drfpor- 
ging that Fire, which, whilſt uner- 


neath, was the Cauſe of the aj (cl 


Indeed, were it not for theſe Dzver- 


ticula, whereby it thus gains an 
5 ir, twould vage in the Botoels 
0 


the Earth much more furionſly, 
and make greater Havock than now 
it doth. So that though thoſe Coun- 
FO oS : Hes, 


ds — | 
1 | 
- 5 - 


C 


tryer, where there are ſuch Volca- 
nes, are uſualy,, more or leß, 
troubled with, Earthquakes ,;,. Je, 
were theſe Volcanoes. wanting, they 
would be. much more aH with 
them than now they a are; yea in 
probability to that Begree, 28 to 
render, the Earth, for a vaſt Space 
round them, perfectly Pe 


ble. . In one Ward! fo beneficial are 
L tbeſe to the Territories. where they 
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That the Thermæ, Vana! Baths, 14. 
or Hot- Springe, do not owe their 
Heat to any Colluct ation or Efferveſ- 


_ cence of the Minerals in them, as 


ſome Narturalifts have believ'd : but 


to the beforemention'd Subterranean 


Heut or Fire. That theſe Baths 
continua ly emitt a manifeſt and very 
ſenſible © Heat: nay ſome of them 
have been obſerved'at ſome Times 


to ſend forth an” a&ual and viſible 5 


Flame. That not only theſe, but all 
other Springs whatever, have in 
them ſome Degree. of Heu, (none * It is 


of them ever Freezing," no not in indeed by 


this very 


the longeſt and ſevereſt Froffs) but Hear that 


more efpectaly thoſe which ariſe their Va- 


is born 
where there is ſuch a Site and Dif- ne 


poſition of the Strata within the from out 


the Abyſs. 


Earth as gives free, and eaſy Ad- .1 cor 


miſſton to this Hear, and favours its 8. /upra. 
Aſcent tothe Surface'; where, per- 


 ſpiring forth at'the'ſame Outlers with 


the Water 'of the Spring, it by that 
Means beats, it, more or leſs, as it 
chanceth to be diſpenſed forth in 
greater or leſſer Qin tiͥ. That as 
the Hear of all ringt 1s owing to 
this ſubterraneous Fire, ſo wherever 
9 are any extraordinary Diſchar- 
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Apertures of theſe Springs. 
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ger of this Fire, there alſo are the 


neighbouring Springs Hotter than 


ordinary; witneſs the many Her- 
Springs near Atna, Veſuvius, Hecla, 
and all other Volcanoes. That the 
Heat of the Therme is not 9 
and always alike, the ſame Spring 


ſuffering at ſome Times a very ma- 


nifeſt Failure and Remiſſion of its 
Heat : at others as manifeſt an Ad 


dition and Encreaſe of it; yea ſome- 


times to that Exceſs as to make it 
boil and bubble with extream Heat, 
like Water when boiling over a 


common Fire. That particularly du- 


ring Earthquakes, and Eruptions of 
Volcanges*, when there is 2 more 
copious. Acceſſion of this ſubterra- 
neous Fire, the Therme all therea; 
bouts become much Hotter than be- 
fore; yielding alſo a far greater 
Supply of Water than they were 
wont to do: and a murmuring Noiſe 
is uſualy heard, below them, in the 
Bowels of the Earth. All which 


is occafioned meerly by the then 


rapid Motion, and Aſcent of the Fire, 
in greater Plenty than before, to the 
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part III. of the Barth 
] have now finiſh'd the Account 

of this SeFion * and Was juſt going 

to take off my Hand here. But re- 


of this Work“, I promiſed ſome fur- Fa. 


ther Proofs of Contrivance in the 
Structure of the Globe we dwell 
upon : and ſuch too as may ſatisfy 
any fair and unbyaſs'd Spectator 


that the Frameing and Compoſition of 


it out of the Materials of the for- 
mer Earth was a Work of Counſel 
and Sagacity e a Work apparently a- 


bove the higheſt Reaches of Chance, 


or the Powers of Nature; and this 


| being a proper Place wherein to pro- 


duce thoſe Proofs, I ſhall give ſuch 
Hints of them as the Brevity I am 
tyed up to will permitt me, and 
then cone ge. 

I am indeed well aware that the 


Author of the Theory of the Earth * * Lis. 1. 


Cap. g. to 


differs very much from me in 'Opi- 
nion as to this Matter. He will 
not allow that there are any ſuch 
Signs of Art and Skill in the Make 
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12. 


of the preſent Globe as are here 


mention'd : or that there was fo 
great Care, and ſuch exact Meaſures 
taken in the re- fitting of it up again 

at 
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at the Deluge: He reckons it n0 
other than an huge 3 Pile 

45 d is very 
unwilling to believe that it was the 


Product of any Reaſoning or De- 


3 ſigning Agent. The Chanel of the 
Ocean appears to him the moſt ghaſt- 


h Thing in Nature, and he cannot at 
all admire its Beauty or Elegancy : for 
tis, in his judgment, as deformed 


— 


and irregular as it is great. And 
For the Caverns of the Earth; the 


Fiſſures and Breaches of the Strata, 
he cannot fancy that they were 


formed by any Pork of Nature, nor 


by any. immediate Action of God, ſee- 


ing there is neither Uſe, that he can 
diſcover, nor Beauty in this Kind of 


ConſtruZion. . Then for the Moun- 


tains, the ſe, he lays, are placed in 


no Order one with another, that can 


either reſpe® Uſe or Beauty, and dv 
not conſiſt of any Proportion of Pants 


that is referable to any Deſign, or thi 


bath the leaſt Footſteps of Art or Coun- 


ſel. In fine, he thinks there are 


ſeveral Things in the Terraqueous 


Globe that are rude and unſeemly: 


and many that are ſuperfluous. He 


looks upon it as incommodiaus, and 
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4% 4 broken, ænd 77 ed Heap of 
Boayes, placed in no Order to one ano- 
ther, nor with any  Correſpondency or 
Regularity of Parts: and it ſeems, to 
him, nothing better than a. rude 
Lump, and a little dirty Planet. 1 
have given his Opinion in his own 
Words, though I have upon all 
like Occaſions taken a ſhorter Courſe, 
and contented my ſelf with giving 
only the Senſe of Others; but this 
I have done, here, leaſt. any Man 
ſhould ſuſpect that I miſtake. the 
Author's, Sentiments, or do not re- Y 
preſent. them fair x. - 
Now though it were realy ſo, 
that there were ſome ſuch Eye- 
Sores in our Earth as are here ſug - 
geſted: and that we could not pre» 
ſently find out all the Gayetyes and 
Embelifoments that we might ſeek. 
for in it, the Matter would not be; 
great: and we might very well be 
contented to take it as We find it. 
But after all, the Thing is quite 
otherwiſe, and there are none of 
all theſe; wanting: nor any ſuch 
Deformityes as are here imagined ; 
but, on the contrary, ſo very many... 
real Graces and Beautyes, that tis 
en mn 
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own, but as the common. Sen 


"Fx 


no eaſy Thing to overlook them all 
Even this very Variety of Sea and 
Land, of Hill and Dale, which 5 
here reputed fo inelegant and unbe- 


coming, is indeed extreamly charms 
ing and agreeable. Nor do. offet 


- 
- 


"my 
Mankind, who are the true and pro- 
per Judges in the Cafe ; both the 
Antients and Moderns, giving theit 


* 


this as any private Fancy of 


* 


- 


Suffrages unanimouſly herein. E. 


ven the very Heathens themſelves, 


have eſteemed this Veh not ail 


ornamental to the Earth, ut 4 Prqof 
of the Wiſdom of the Creator of it, 


and 1 5 it as füch; whereof 


{1 l 23906 


more in due Place. 

Aach zs Feannor admit that this 
is any thing unhandſeme or irregulars 
ſo much leſs can I grant that there 
is any thing incommodious and Af. 


- 


ſz, or uſeleſs and ſuperfluous, in the 


Globe, Were, I at fall Libert) 


do it here, twould be no hard thing 


= 
a 


to make appear that there are no 


real Grounds for any ſuch Charge. 


For how eafy were it, by takit 


minute and diſtinct Survey of the 
Globe, and of the very many and 


various 


r * 
N , 4; 1 
9 


r... DD d ARG es. a. 7. 


a => = 


various Limbs and Parts of it, to 
ſhew that all theſe are order'd and 
digeſted with infinite 'Exa@reſs and 
Artifice each N in ſuch: Manner 28 
may beſt ſerve to its ou proper Eng, 
and to the Uſe of the whole? How 
eaſy were it to ſhew,/ that the Rocks, 
the Monnt#ins, | and tlie Caverns, AJ 
gainſt which theſe” Exceptions are 
made, are ofirmdiſpenhi ble Uſe and 


Necefith, as well to the Furth as to 
Man and other Animals, and even 


to all the reſt of its Production: 2 
that there are no ſucli Blemiſbes, no 
DefeFs nothing that might have 
been alter d for the better e nothing 
ſuperfluous: nothing uſeleſs; in all 
the whole Compoſition'?. and fo fi- 
naly trace out the numerous Foor- 
ſteps and Marks of the Preſence and 
Intrpoſition of a moſt wiſe and in- 
telligent Arohited throughout all 
this realy wonderfull Fabrick? But 
[muſt reſerve this for a fitter Op- 
portunity, and content my ſeif for 
the preſent with only giving ſome 
brief Intimations of it in the fol-: 
lowmg Propoſitions; "Namely, © 
That 'twas abſolutely neceſſary 
for the W of the Earth 
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it ſelf and of all Terreſtrial Bodyes, 


that ſonie of the Strata ſhould con- 


ſolidate, as they did, immediately 


after the Subfidence of their Mat- 
ter at the Deluge: that theſe ſhould 
afterwards be broken in certain Pla- 
ces: and laſtly, that they ſhould 


be diſlocated, ſome of them elevated, 
and others depreſſ eln. 


That had not the Strata of Stone 
and Marble become ſolidò, but the 
Sand, or other Matter whereof 
they conſiſt, continued [ax and in- 
coberent, and ithey; conſequently 
been as pervious as thoſe of Marle, 
Gravel, and the like, the Vater 


which riſes out of the Abyſs, for the 


Supply of Springs and Rivers, would 
not have ſtop d at the Surface of the 


Earth, but march'd directly, and 
without Impediment, up into the 


Atmoſphere, in all Parts of the Globe, 
wherever there was Heat enough 


in the Air to continue its Aſcent, 


and buoy it up. So that there then 
muſt needs have been an univerſal 
failure and want of Springs and Ri- 
vers all the Summer-Seaſon, in the 


in the Hotter, and thoſe that are 


colder Climes : and all the Tear round 


near 
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near the Aguator, where there is 
much the greateſt need of both the 
one and the other; and this meerly 
for want of the Interpoſition of _ 
ſuch denſe and ſolid Strata, to arreſts 
the aſcending Vapour, to ſtop it at 
the Surface of the Earth: and to 
colleF and condenſe it there. „ RM; 
That though the Strata had be- 
come ſolid, ſo as to have condenſed 
the riſing Vapour, yet if they had 
not been broken alſo*, the Water - as Pr. 2. 
muſt have lain eternaly underneath Cnet. 6. 
thoſe Strata, without ever coming 
forth. And conſequently there 
then could have been neither * e 
nor Rivers for a very confiderable 
Part, or indeed, almoſt the whole 
Earth ;, the Vater, which ſupplyes 
theſe, proceeding out at thoſe Brea- 
ches * This Water therefore would * Conf. 8, 
have been wholey intercepted, all ſapra. 
lock'd up within the Earth, and its 
Egreſs utterly debarr'd, had the 
Strata of Stone and Marble remain- 
ed continuous, and without ſuch 
Fiſſt ures and- . Inter 10NS« That 
theſe Fiſſures have a ſtill further Uſe, 
and ſerve for Receptacles of Metall, 
and of ſeveral Sorts of Mineralt; 
| 7 
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which are arreſted by the Vater in 


its Paſſage thither thro the Strata 
Wherein the ſingle Corpuſeles of 


thoſe Metalls and Minerals were 


* Part 4. lodgd : and borne along with it 


this Means collected, they are kept 
in Store for the Vſe of Mankind. 


That though there had been both 


„lid Strata to have condensd the af- 
ending Vapour: and thoſe ſo bro: 
been too as to have given free Ven 


and I ue to the Vater ſo condens'd; 


yet had not the ſaid Strata been 
Part 2. di ſlocated like wiſe “, ſome of them 


Con}. 6 a > abies 1 5 Lo 
8 06, 7, elevated, and others depre ſo d, there 


; would have been no Cavity or Cha- 
nel to give Reception to the Water 
of the Sa no Rocks, Mountains, 
or other Inequalities in the Globe. 
And without theſe, the Water, which 
no ariſes out of it, muſt have all 
ſtagnated at the Surfuce, and could 

never poſſibly have been refunded 

forth upon the Earth nor would 
there have been a ny Rivers, or run- 

ming Streams, upon the Face of the 
whole Glohe, had not the Strata 

been thus raiſed up, and the Hills 

e xalted above the neighbouring Val. 
J 8 IO. 3 
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l:ys and Plains; whereby the Heads 
and Sources of Rivers, which are in 
thoſe Hilli, were alſo borne up above 

the ordinary Level, of the Earth, 
ſo that they may om upon a;Deſ- 


cent, or an inclining Plane, without 

which they could not flow at all“. . grfer 
That this Affair was not tranſact- Snſelt. 8, 

ed unadviſedly, caſualy, or at ran- 


dom ;' but with due Conduct, and 
juſt Meaſures. That the Quantity 
of Matter conſolidated: the Num- 
ber, Capacity, and Diſtances of the 
Fiſſures : the Situation, Magnitude, 
and Number of the Hills, for the 
condenſing, and diſcharging forth 
the Water and, in a Word; all o- 
ther Things were ſo  order'd that 
they might beſt conduce to the End 
whereunto they were defign'd and 
ordain d. There was ſuch Proviſion 
made, that a Country ſhould not 
want ſo many Springs and Rivers as 
were convenient and requiſite for it: 
nor, on the "other Hand, be over- 
run with them, and afford little or 
nothing elſe ; but that there ſhould 
be a Supply every where ready, ſui- 
table to the Neceſſities and Expences 
of each Climate and Region of the 
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Globe. For Example, thoſe Coun- | 
tryer which lye in the Torrid Zone, 
and under or near the Line, Where | 
the Heat is very great, are furniſh'd | 
with Mountains anſwerable : Moun- | 
tains which both for Bignefs and 
Number ſurpaſs thoſe of colder Coum- 
tryes as much as the Heat there ſur- 
Paſſes that of thoſe Countryes. Wits 
neſs the Andes, that prodigious 
Chain of Mountains in South Ame. 
rica: Atlas in Africa: Taurus in Aſia: 
the Alpes and Pyrenees of Europe, to 
mention no more. By theſe is colle&- | 
ed and diſpenſed forth a Quantity of 
Pater proportionable to the Heat 
of thoſe Parts. So that although, 
by reaſon of the Exceſs of this Heat 
there, the Evaporations from the 
Springs and Rivers are very great; 
yet they, being, by theſe larger Sup- 
pflyes, continualy flock'd with an Ex- 
.ceſs of Water as great, yield a Maſs 
of it for the Uſe of Mankind, the 
Inhabitants of thoſe Parts, of the 
other Animals, and of Yepetables, 
not much, if at all, inferiour to 
the Springs and Rivers of colder 
Climates. That, beſides this, the 
Waters thus evaporated and W 
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ed up into the Air, rhicken and cool 
it, and, by their Interpoſition betwixt 


the Earth, and the Sun, ſkreen and 


fence off the ardent Heat of = * 


| which would be otherwiſe unſup- 
portable and are at laſt returned 
down again in copious and fruitful 
Showers to the ſcorched Earth; which, 
were it not for this remarkably Pro- 
vidential Contrivance of Things, 
would have been there perfectly un- 
inbabitable : laboured under an e- 


ternal Drought : and have been con- 


tinualy parched and burnt, 

To this former Section I ſhall add, 
by way of Appendix, 2 8 
A Diſſertation concerning the Flux 
and Reflux of the Sea : and its other 
Natural Motions ; with an Account 
of the Cauſe of thòſe Motions as 
alſo of the End and Ne of them: 
and an Enquiry touchÞWs the Cauſe 
of the Ebbing and Flow? 
other uncommon Phenomena of cer- 
tain Springs. FF 

A Diſcourſe concerning the Salt. 
neſs of the Sen. A 


% 
. 


the Origin, and Uſe of it in the 
Natural World. | 3 
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and ſome 


A Diſcourſe concerning Wind : 
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Of the wee 7 a 
the Deluge. Of the Water i « 
ä which effected it. Together b 
with ſome F Partcla I: 
5 e it. 


0 
3 the prefer anting. 


rural State of the Fluids of n 
the Globe. I ranſack the ſeveral © 
Caverns of the Earth and ſearch tl 
into the Storehouſes of Water; and 
this principaly in order to find out 
where that mighty Maſs of Water, 
which overfiow'd the whole Earth in 
the Days of Noab, is nom beſtow d 
and conceal'd : as alſo which Way 
tis at this Time uſeful to the Earth 
and its Productions, and ſerviceable 
to the preſent r of e, 

Providence. 185 
Sucha Deluge as that Which 2 
fes 1 whereby All the 7 1 
Hills 


part III. 


Hills that dere Anf the while" BAL 


ven were cover 'd*, would require a * Gen, vii 


* 


portentous anti of | Water: 
and Men of Curioſity, in all Ages, 
have been very much to Teek what 

was become of it, or where it could 
every find a Reſervatory capable 'of 
containing it. Tis true there have 
been ſeveral who have gone about 
to inform them, and ſet them to 
rights in this Matter; but for want 
of that Knowledge of the preſent 
S1/tem of Nature and that Infight 
into the Structure and Conſtitution of 


the Terraqueous Globe, which was 


neceſſary for ſuch an Undertaking, 
they have not given the Satisfaction 
that was expected. So far from it 
that the greateſt Part of theſe, ſee- 
ing no where Water enough to ef- 


fect a General Deluge, were forc'd at 


laſt to mince the Matter, and make 


only a Partial one of it; reſtrain- 


ing it to one /nole Country : to Aſia, 
or ſome leſſer Portion of Land; 


than which, nothing can be more 


contrary to the Moſaicł Narrative. 
For the reſt, they had Recourſe to 


Shifts which were not much better: 


and rather evaded than ſolved the 
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Difficulty ;, ſome of them imagining 
that a Quantity of Water, u 
to make ſuch a Deluge, was created 
upon that Occaſion: and, when the 
Buſineſs was done, all diſbanded a- 
gain and annibilated. Others ſup- 
poſed 3 Converſion of the Air and 
Atmoſpbere into Water, to ſerve the 
turn. Many of them were for 
Fetching down I know not what ſu- 
percœleſtial Waters for the Purpoſe. 
Others conluded that the Deluge 
roſe only fifteen Cubits above the 
Level of the Earth's ordinary Surface, 
covering the Valleys and Plains, but 
not the Mountains; all equaly wide 
of Truth, and of the Mind of the 

Sacred Writer. : „ 
One of the laſt Undertakers of all, 
ſeeing this, began to think the Cauſe 
deſperate : and therefore, in Effect, 
gives it up. For, conſidering how 
unſucceſsful the Attempts of thoſe 
who were gone before him had MI | 
* Theoryof proved: and having himſelf*allo WM 7 
he Fart» employ'd his laſt and utmoſt Endes. n 
er ours to find out Waters for the vul- I 
gar Deluge having muſter'd up all MW 2 
the Forces he could think of, and MW t. 
all too little: che Clouds alone, 45 t 
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the Earth 5 and theſe, ſays he, are 
all the Stores we haue for Water, and 


3 


177 


Moſes dire us to no other for the 


Cauſes of the Deluge; he prepares 
for a Surrender, aſſerting, from a 
miſtakenand defective Computation, 


that all theſe will not come up to near 


the Quantity requiſite: and that in 
any known Parts of the Univerſe, to 
ind Water ſufficient for this Effect, as 


it is generaly explained and under-: 


flood, is, he thinks, impoſſible that 
is, ſufficient to cauſe 4 Deluge, 
to uſe” his own Words, overflomwing 
the whole Earth, the whole Circuit, 
and whole Extent of it, burying all in 
Water, even the greateſt Mountains; 
which is, in plain Terms, ſuch a 
one as was explain d and underſtood 
by Moſes; and the Generalitiy of 
Writer since do 


Having therefore thus over-haſti- 


ly concluded that ſuch à Deinge was 
impoſſible :-and that all Nature could 


not afford Water enough to drowin. 


the whole Globe, if of the Circuit 


and Extent that now it is; he flies 
to a new Expedient to ſolve the Mat- 
ter, and ſuppoſes an Earth of a 


Make 


1 
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Make and Frame much like that 
imaginary one of the famous. Mons 
Prince. fieur Des Cartes; which he fan- 
Philſ. l. 4. cies to fall all to Pieces, at the Be. 
lage, and to contract it ſelf into a 
leſſer Room, that a les Q Quantity of 
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under ſome Concern and Uneaſineſs 


r 


malte Way for la new! Hypotheſis. 
and ſo ſerioug and weighty'a Natter, 


as is this: Relation of tlie Univerſal 
Deluge, plac'd after all upon ſo un» 


E 


encreas'd when they further heard 
him ſo zealouſly decrying 411 for- 
mer Norions of a D#uge : refuſing 
to grant one upon any Terms but 
his own: and ſo peremptorily 
declaring,” Ther all other Ways af- 
nd for the Explication of Mage 
Flood are fulſe or impoſſeblec© This 
was to reduce the Thing to à very 
great Strait: and ſurely an exp. 
ſing and venturing of it a little too 


C 
: erer reis 


falſe 


Water eee, and encom. 


Well. wriſhers to Moſes, began to be 


to ſee him thus ſer aide only -o 


ſteady a Bottom. But that Concern. . 


| 100 | * or, if alt the other Jays be 


T4 1 wy 
5 . | % #4 
4 " > wb We eſte 
1 f 8 * 1 
part b ; | : . ; * 


ſe and inpol ih, {ould this tlie 
only one left, prove àt laſt fo Iike- 
wiſe, the Opinion of a Deluge would 
be left very precarious and defenſe- 
leſs: and we might eicher believe 
or diſbelieve it at Pleaſure, Nay 
the nexaitive Pore would, of the 
two, Have much, the Advantage ; 
there being no reaſonable Funda. 
tin to beſjeye chat the Deluge dil 


- 


come to pals. th Way © 
Some Men there are who have 


made à very untoward Uſe of this: 

ind fuch'a one 26 H am willing te 
perſuade my ſelf he never intended 

they ſhould ; yet it were to haye 

been wiſh'd that he had been ſome- 

what more wary. Theſe cry'd up, | 
his Computation of the Vater as in- 

dilputable and infallible: and then 

bolckly ga ve out at ſu ch a Deluge 

that deſcribed by Moſer was, at 

together incredible, and that there 

never was nor could be any ſuch 1 
Thing. Norhing was talk d of 3. 
mongſt them under n 
Demonſtrations of the Falſboad of 

it; which they vented with alt 

imaginable Triumph, and would. 

needs have it that they had here 
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ſprung a freſh; and unanſwerable - 
Argument againſt, the Authentickneſs 


of the Moſaick Writings ; which in- 


deed is What they drive at, and a 


Point they very fain would gain. 
For my Part, my Subject does not 
neceſſarily oblige me to look after 


this ater or to point forth the 
Place whereunto tis now retreated. 


For, when, from the Sea-Shells, and 
other Remains of the Deluge, I ſhall 


have given undeniable Evidence that 


it did actualy cover all Parts of the 
Earth, it muſt needs follow that 
there was then Water enough to do 


it, wherever it may be nom hid, or 
whether it be till in being or not. 


Yet the more effectualy to put a 


Stop. to the Inſultt and Detracbiont 
af theſe vain. Men, I reſolved to 


enter a little farther into the Exa- 
mination of this Matter. Which 
produced the former Section of this 
3d Part, wherein I enquire. What 
Proportion the Water of the Globe 


| bears. to the Earthy Matter of it. 
And upon a moderate Eftimate. and 


Calculation of the Quantity of Fater 


no actualy contain'd in the Abyſs, 
I found that 2b alone was more than 
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enough, if brought out upon the 

Surface of the Eartb, to cover the + 

whole Globe to the Height aſhgn'd 

by Moſes; which is 7 5 Cubits 

above the Tops of the igheſt Moun- . © 

tains*, The Patticulars. of which * Gen. vii. 

Calculation, ſhall be laid before the 

Reader at Length in the Larger Work. 

For any one will eaſily ſee that there 

is ſo great an Apparatus of Things, 

only previous; which mult needs be 

adjuſted before I can come to the 

Calculation it ſelf, that to deſcend 

to Particulars here, further than I 

have already“ done, would not on- * Cir 

If carry thin Diſcourſe out beyond 4% 1, 

albrea ſonable Bounds, and make tnge 
Parts of it diſproportionate to each 

other, but, which bs not leſs to be 

thought of, would be an Anticipa- 

tion of the Other Work. 
This done, I again ſet afid 


Fe 


e the 

Ob ſerbations about the Fluids of the 

Globe, introduced upon this Occaſion 

in the other Section, as now of no 

farther Uſe: and reaſſume the Thread 

of the other Obſervarions| which I 

propoſe at the Beginning of chis | 
| ork: and from them I ſhew, 
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That the Deluge was Univerſal. 
and laid the whole Earth under Vu. 
ter; covering all, even the higheſt, 
Mountains, quite round the Globe. 

That, at the Time of the Deluge 
the Water of the Ocean was y 


born forth upon the Earth that it 


Furt 2. 
Con ſect. 6. 


* Fect. 1. 


ſupra. 


Conſect. 2. 


k | 


rium with the Ocean. 


as Moſes hath aſſign'd. 


was immediately f: 1cceeded by that 
of the Abyſs; which likewiſe was 
brought out upon the 1 — 75 of the 
Globe. 

That upon the Diſription of the 
Strata and the Elevation of ſome, 
and Depreſſion of others of them, 
which follow'd after that Diſruption, 


towards the latter End of the De- 


luge*, this Maſs of Vater fell back 
again into the depreſt and lower Parts 


of the Earth: into Lakes and other 
Cavityes into the Alvens of the 


Ocean and, through the Fiſſures 


whereby Mie | communicates with 
the Ocean *, into the Abyſs ; : which 
it filled till it came to an rel 

That there muſt have paſs'd a 
confiderable Number of Tears be- 


twixt the Creation and the Deluge: 


and moſt probably about *ſo "many 
That 


[ 
[ 
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That the Deluge n in 5. 
the Spring-ſeaſon ; the Water co- cer 
ming forth upon the Earth in the 7 2 2 
Month which we call May. Fart 8 
That not only Men, See 50 
Birds, Serpents, and Inſe&s, the In- 
habitants of the Earth and Air: 
but the far greateſt Part of all Kinds 
of Fiſb like wiſe, the Inhabitants of 
the Sea, of Lakes, and of Rivers, 
ſulfer d under the Fury of the De- 
ben and were kill d and dane 'd 
Hr >: 
"That the Deluge did not happ mn 7. 2M 
from an accidental 8 of 
Natural Cauſes, as the Author above- 
cited is of Opinion“. That very 
many Things were then certainly 7 Ee 
done, which never poſlibly could ©, 
have been done without the Aſſiſt- : 
ance of a Supernatural Power, That 
the ſaid Power acted in this Matter 
with Defen, and with the higheſt 
Miſdom. And that, as the Syſtem 
of Nature was then, and is fill ſup- 
ported and eſtabliſn d, a Deluge nei- 
ther could chen, nor can now, hap- 
pen naturaly. . . W. 
4 cloſe up this 88 with iwo 
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The Natural Hiſtory Part Ill. 
The firſt concerning the Migra- 


0 - * hu: Nations; with the ſeveral. 
Steps whereby the World was re. peb. 


pled after the Deluge by the Poſterity 


ty Tra& of America. Wherein 
mall make out, 1. ho they were 


khat firſt peopled i it. 2. TR they 
departed thitherwards. 3. What 


Courſe they took: and by his Means 
both Men and Beaſts, as well as Ser 


pents. and the other noxious and 


more intractable Kinds of them, 28 
the more innocent and uſeful, 20 
thither. 4. Whether there remain 


any certain Veſtigia of a Tradition, 
in the Writings of the Antients, a. 
bdout theſe Americans and what 
Country they intended under the 
Name of Atlantis. 5. Whether the 


Phenicians, or any other Nation of 
the old World, maintained antiently 
any Commerce or Correſj pondence with 
them. 6. How it happer'd' That 
both the Inhabitants of Thar, and 
of our World, loft all Memory of 


their Commigration hence. 7. Whence 


came the Difference in Perſon, or in 


the external Shape and Lineamentt 
of the Body in Language: in == 


a 4a a LY 


©, 4 wu > ine tat 


Sr, pn; >. A, ,. , For m,n fo os 


3 Ä 


„ e v £©A:.<- 


Manner of Living in Clothing D in 
Arts and Sciences in Cuſtoms, Reli- 
gious, Civil, and Military, betwixt 


theſe Americans,” and their old Re- 


lations in Aa, Europe, and Africa. 
With Animadverſions on the Wri- 
tings of Grotius, De Lat, Hornius, 
and others, upon this Subjett. 
The Second concerning the una» 
nimous Tradition of an Univerſal 
Deluge amongſt all the moſt antient 
Gentil Nations ; particularly the 
Seythians, the Penſians, the Babylo- 
nians the Bithyniant, Phrygians, 
Lydians, Cilicians, and other People 
of Aſia Minor the Hierapolitans, 
Phenicians, and other Inhabitants 
of ria e the Ag yptians, Carthagi- 
nians, and other African Nations: 
the moſt antient Inhabitants of the 
ſeveral Parts of Greece and of the 
other Countryes of Europe the 
old Germans the Gauls: the Ro- 
mans the antient Inhabitants of 
ain and even the Britains them- 
ſelves, the firſt Inhabiters of - this 
liland ; proving that the great De- 
vaſtation and Havock the | Deluge 
made, both of the Earth it ſelf, of 
the Generality of Mankind,of Brutes, 
e 


86 The Natural Hiſtory Part III. 
and all other Animals, had wrou ght 

a deep and very ſenſible I 

upon the Minds of theſe ancient 
Nations, who lived nearer to the 

Time of it. That they had not on- 

ly a Memory and Tradition of it in 
general and at large but even of 
ſeveral the moſt remarkable parti- 

cular Accidents of it likewiſe ; which 

they handed downwards, to the 

| dee "g Ages, for ſome time, with 

Notes of the | greateſt Terror A- 
mazement and Conſternation ex- 
preſſible. That it was commemo- 

Fel chiefly by certain Religious 

| Rites and Ceremonies uſed by them 

in the Worſhip of the EARTH. 

Which Superſtitions Adoration was 

firſt inſtituted upon this Occaſion, in 

4 i. thoſe ſimple and ignorant Ages“ 
Pag. 59, and addreſs'd to the Earth, not on- 
20 «Sy expreſly and by Name, but alfo 
3 17. under the feigned and borrow'd 
Names of Atergatis, Derceto, Aftar- 
te, Dea Syria, Herthus, This, Mani 
Mater, 'Cybele, and Rhea, with ſeve⸗ 
ral more ; by all which, they in- 
tended the Bark That at length 
the Tradition, for want of Letters, 
which were not then invented, or 
VVV 8 2 
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ſome other like Means to preſerve 
it, wearing out : and the Reaſon. of 
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the Inſtitution of this Worſbip being 


perverted it to a ſomewhat diffe- 
rent Senſe and Intention; ſuppoſing 
that this was only a reverential 


Duty and Gratitude paid to the Earth 


as the common Parent of Mankind, 


and becauſe both Man, and all other 
Creatures proceed out of it. By 


which Means the true Notion of the 


1 being loft, the Tradition 
of the Deluge, which was couched 


* 


under it, was alſo thereupon at 


length ſuſpended and loſt; few or 


none of all theſe many Nations, in 


the latter Ages of the World, having 
any Memory or Knowledge of it, 
beſides what they afterwards reco- 
vered from the Fews and ancient 


Chriſtians, who had it from the 


Writings of 'Moſes. In Greece in- 
deed there were ſome other Acci- 
dents, which perplex'd and unpeded 


the Tradition of it in that Country, 


whereof I have already * given ſuch 


* Part J. 


Hints as this Diſcourſe will bear. 7. 722 73; 


NI PART 


TR IR 


PART BY. 


of the Orizi in and Foxe 
mation oj Metalls and 
Minerals, -: -- -// - 


£95 H AT can 8 with 
MW competent Certainty, about 
SRESP the Fluids of the Globe, 

the Sea, Springs, Rivers, and Ram, 

1 propoſe in the immedlately fore- 

going or Third Part of this E/ſay, 

As in the Second Part of it I dif- 

patch the Solide; Stone, Marble, 

Clay, and all the other Terreſirial 

I/ of it, which is digeſted into 

Strata. That Part therefore com- 

l prehends the far greater Share of 
that Matter: and indeed all, ex- 
cepting only Meralls and Mineral; 
which are found much more ſpa- 
ringly, and in leſſer Parcels ; being 
either ne! in thoſe Strata (lying 
15 ee 


part IV. ef #be Earth. 
amongſt the Sand, Earth, or other 
Matter whereof they conſiſt) or 
contain'd in their perpendicular Fif- 
ſures. And theſe remaining ſtill to 
be confider'd, I have allotted this 
Fourth Part to that Purpoſe. | 
To write of Metalls and Minerale 
intelligibly and with tolerable Per- 
ſpicuity, is a Taſk, much more diffi- 
cult than to write of either Animals 
or Vegetables. For thoſe carry a- 
long with them ſuch plain and evi- 
dent Notes and Characters either of 
Diſagreement, or Affinity with one 
another, that the ſeveral Lind of 
them, and the ſubordinate Species 
of each, are eaſily known and di- 
ftinguiſh'd, even at firſt Sight; the 
Eye alone being fully capable of 
judging and determining their mu- 
tual Relations, as well as their Dif- 
ferences- * 2 105 52 
But in the Mineral Kingdom the 
Matter is quite otherwiſe. Here is 
nothing regular, whatever ſome 
may have-pretended : nothing con- 
| [fant or certain. Inſomuch that a 
Man had need to have all his Sen- 
ſes about him: to uſe repeated Try- 
als and Inſpections, and that wh 
, YR ny img wr "|" al 
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The Natural Hiſtory Part IV. 
all imaginable Care and Waryneſs, 
truly and rightly to diſcern and 


diſtinguiſh Things, and all little 
enough. Here are ſuch. a vaſt 


Variety of Phenomena - and thoſe, 


many of them, ſo deluſive, that 
tis very hard to efcape Impoſition 


and Miſtake. Colour, or outward 


Appearance, is not at all to be truſt- 
ed. A common Marcafite or Pyrites 


| ſhall have the Colour of Gold moſt 
exactly: and ſhine with all the 


Brightneſs of it ; and yet, upon 
Tryal, after all, yield nothing of 
Worth, but Vitriol, and a little Sul- 
pur; whilſt another Body, that 
hath only the Reſemblance of an 
ordinary Peble, ſhall yield a conſi- 
derable Quantity of Merallick and 
valuable Matter. So likewiſe a 
Maſs, which, to the Eye, appears 
to be nothing but meer fimple Earth, 
hall, to the Smell or Taſte, diſco- 
ver 2 plentifull Admixture of Sul. 
pbur, Alum, or ſome other Mineral. 
Nor may we with much better 
Security rely upon Figure, or ex- 
ternal Form. Nothing ! more uncer- 
rain and varying. Tis uſual to 


meet with the very ſame Metall, or 
HE” Mineral, 
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part V. of the Earth 
Mineral, naturaly ſhot into quite di 


ferent Figures - as tis to find quite 


different Kinds of them all of the 
ſame Figure. And a Body that has 
the Shape and Appearance of a Dia- 
mond, may prove, upon Examina- 
tion, to be nothing but Cxyſtall, or 
Selenites : nay perhaps only com- 


mon Salt, or Alum, naturaly cry- 


_ ſtalliz'd and ſhot into that Form. 


So likewiſe if we look into their 


Situation, and Place in the Earth; 
ſometimes we find them in the per- 
pendicular Intervalls : ſometimes in 
the Bodyes of the Strata, being in- 
'terſpers'd amongſt the Matter where- 


of they conſiſt: and ſometimes in 


both. Even, if I may ſo ſpeak, the 
gemmeous Matter it ſelf; with this 
only Difference, that thoſe Gemms, 
e. g. Topazes, Amethyſts, or Eme- 
ralds, which grow in the Fiſſures, 
are ordinarily cryſtalliz'd, or ſhot 
into angulated Figures: whereas, in 
the Strata, they are found in rude 
Lumps, and only like ſo many yel- 


low, purple, and green Pebles. Not 


but that even theſe, that are thus 
lodg'd in the Strata, are alſo ſome- 
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times found cryfalliz'dF, and in 
Form of Cubet, Rhombs, and the 
Vid. like 5 | Or it we- have reſpect to 


a the Terreſtrial, Matter wherein they 
8 he in thoſe. Strata, here we all 


* meet with the ſame Metall or Mine. 
ral embody'd in Stone, or lodg d In 
Cole, that elſewhere we found in 

il. Marle, in Claz, or in ChHña lll, 


Conſeft, 3. e e Ae fa 
infra. As much Inconſtancy and Confu- 


on is there in their Mixtures with 
each other, or their Combinations 
amonſt themſelves. For tis rare to 
find any of them pure, ſimple, and 

ts. eum; 
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I The Cryftallized Bodyes found in the perpen- 
diculur Intervalls are eaſily known from thoſe which 
are lodged in the Strata, even by one who did not 
take them rhence, or obſerye them there. The 
former have always their Root, as the Jewellers 
call it; which is only the Abruptneſs at that End 
of the Body whereby it adhered to the Stone, or 
Sides of the Intervalls; which Abruptneſs is cau- 
Ted by its being broke off from the ſaid Stone. 
Thoſe which are found in the Strata of Earth, 
Sand, or the like, (having lain Ia therein) are 
intire, and want that Mark of Adheſion. But 
thoſè which are incloſed in Stone, Marble, or ſuch 

| Other /olid Matter, being difficultly feparable from 
it, becauſe of its Adheſion to all Sides of them, 
Rave commonty ſome of that Matter ſtiH adhering 
to them, or at leaſt Marks of its having been broke 

from them, on 4 their Sides; wherein theſe differ 
from thofe found in the perpendicular Intervalls, 
they adhering, as we have noted, by only one End. 
Vid. Conf. 6. Oc. infra, | 555 
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unmixt ; hi Copper aid Iron toge- 
ther 1n the ſame Maſa : Copper and 
Gold: Silver and Lead: Tin and 
Lead: yea ſometimes all the fix 

iſcuouſly in one Ln Tis the 
promiſe Minerals dne with 
Vitriol : Common Salt with Alum: 
Antimony with Sulphur: and ſome- 
times all theſe together. Nor do 


Metalle only ſort and herd with 


Metalls in the Earth: and Minerale 
with Minerals; but bob indifferent- 
ly and in common together. Lead, 
with Spar, with Calamin, or with 
Antimony: Iron with V itriol, with 
Alum, with Sulphur: Copper with 
Sulphur, with Vitriol, Oc. yea I- 
ron, Copper, Lead, Nitre, Sulphur, 
Vitriol. and perhaps ſome more, in 
one and the ſame Maſs. In a Word; 
the only ſtanding Teſt, and diferi- 
minative. Chara@Geriftick of any Me- 
tall or Mineral muſt be ſought for 
in the conflituent Mutter of it t and 
it muſt beheſt | brought down to 
that before an y certain Judgment 
can be siven. And when that is 


once done, and the ſeveral Kinds 
ſeparated and ermaed ed "from: 


the om an homogeneous Maſs of 
BEL © Ss 9 


& * 
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one Kind is eaſily diſtinguiſhable 
from any otlier: Gold from Iron: 


Sulphur from Nitre: and ſo of the 


reſt. But, without this, ſo various 
are their Intermixtures, and fo diffe- 
rent the Face and Appearance of each, 
becauſe of that Variety, that ſcarce- 


ly any thing can be certainly de- 


termin'd of the particular | Contents 
of any ſingle Maſs of Ore by meer 
Inſpection. I know that by Expe- 
rience and Converſation. with theſe 


Bodyes, in any Place or Mine, a Man 


may be enabledito give a near Con- 


jecture at the Metallick or Mineral 


Ingredients of any Maſs commonly 
found there; but this meerly be- 
cauſe he hath before made Tryal of 


other like Maſſes, and thereby lear- 


ned what it is they contain. But, 
if he remove to another Place, tho 
perhaps very little diſtant, tis ten 
to one but he meets with ſo diffe- 
rent a Face of Things, that he'll be 
there as far to ſeek in his Conjectures 


as one who never. before ſaw a na- 


tive Ore; untill he hath here made 


his Tryals as before, and fo further 


inform'd himſelf of the Matter. 


Netalli 
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Metallo being ſo very uſeful and 
ſerviceable to Mankind, great Care 
and Pains hath been taken, in all 
Ages, in Searching after them, and 
in Separating and Refining of them. 
For which Reaſon *tis that theſe 
have been accurately enough diſtin- 
guiſo d and reduced to fix Kinds: 
which are all well enough known. 
But the like Pains hath not been 
taken in Minerals; and therefore 
the Knowledge of them is ſomewhat 
more confuſed and obſcure. Theſe 
have not yet been well reduced, or 
the Number of the ſimple origindl 
ones rightly fixt ; ſome, which are 
only Compounds, the Matter of two 
or more Kinds being mix'd together, 
and, by the different Proportion and 
Modulation of that Matter, variouſly 
diſguisd and diverſify'd, having been 
reputed all different Kinds of Mine- 
rals, and thereby the Number of 
them unneceſſarily multiph d. Of 
this we have an Inſtance in the 
Gemm-kind ; where, of all the many 


Sorts | reckon'd up by Lapidaries, _ 


there are not above three or four that 
are Originals; their Diverſities, as 

to Luſtre,” Colour, and Hardneſe, a- 
8 
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' riſing from the different Aida 


of other adventitious Metallic and 
Mineral Matter. But the farther 
and clearer Adjuſtment of this Af 
fair I am conſtrained to edjourh to 
the larger Treatiſe. 93 85 4 „ 
In the mean time tis ſufficient 
| for. my preſent Deſign to remark, in 
general, that thoſe Minerals: and 
Ores of Metalls which are re poſited 
in the Bodyes of the Strata, are ei 
N in Grains, or ſmall Par- 
ticles, diſperſedly intermix d with 
the Corpuſcles of Earth, Sand, or 
other Matter of thoſe Strata ©: or 
elſe they are amaſs'd- into Balls, 
Lumpo, or Nodules. Which Nodules 
ate'eithet of an irregular and am- 
certain Figure, ſuch as are the com- 
mon Eyritæ :. Flints, Agates, Oxye's: 
Pebles,- Cornelius, Faſpers, and the 
like : or of a Figure ſomewhat more 
regular and eMbrvdble, ſuch as the 
Belemnites the ſeveral Sorts of M. 
neral «Corall, of the Stelechites, and 
of the Lapis Mycetoides * the. 4. 
ſtraites, or Stanryc Stone, as well that 
Sort with the Prominent, as that 


with the Plane, and tliat with the 


mtu, Stars the Seleniter : the 


— 


» po 


2e 


ny more analogous Bod yes. | 
Thoſe which are contain "di in ths 


Perpendicular Intervalls of the Strata 


are, either ſuch as are there accu- 
mulated into a rude Heap, without 


_ 22 Balls, wich ma- | 


ES 
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any particulat Form or Order, being 


only included betwixt the two op- 


pofite Walls or Sides of. the ſaid In- 


tervalls, which they Whole or 
partly fill, as there is a greater or 
leſs Quantity of them; in Which 
Manner Spar is uſualy fo 

in, and other Minerals; as alfo the 
common Ores of Lead, Tin, Tron, 
and other Metalls: or elſe ſuch; as 

are of ſome: #bſervable Figure. * "Of 
this Sort are the Sparry.. Stirie, or 
Iceycles, called Stal:&#ire*-:: the Na- 
tive Saline Iceycles, or Sal Stala&icum? 
the Vitriolum Stalacticum nativum;s 
the Vitriolum capillare : the: Alumen 
dalacticum, and capullare : : Minera 


und. here- . 


* or 3 
ther Sta- ; 
+ Yonitz, 


ferri StalaBica, which when ſeve- 


ral of the Cylindrick N are con- 


tiguous, and grow together into 


one Sheaf,, i is called Bruſo-Tron-Ore 
and laſtly. the Argentum arboreſcens, 
G capillare. | Hither alſo ought to 
be * 4 che en Ores, and 


nerals, 
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Minerali, e. g. the Tron-Rhomb's, the 
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and ſeveral others. 
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Tin Grains : the Mundick Grain: 
the teſſellated Pyritæ, or Ludus Pa- 
racelf; - Cryſtalliged Native Salt, A. 


hum Vieriol, and Sulphur. As like wife 


the Gemms or Stones that are found 


in theſe perpendicular Tntervalls, hot 
into Cubes, into Pyramidal Forms, 
or into angulated Columns, conſiſting 


ſometimes of three, but moſt com- 
monly of fx Sides, and mucronated 


or terminating in a Point; being el 
ther opake, or pellucid or partly 


7505 cid, and partly opake, and 60. 
lonr d, black, white, grey, red, pur- 


Pls, blew, yellow, or green; oh 


Cryſtall, the Pſendo-Adamantes, the 


ry 


Corniſh-Stones, the Briſtory Stones, Cry- 


4 


Saphire, the Topaz, the Emerald, 


My Bufjnefs here is to enquire 


into the Origin and Production of 
theſe merallick and mineral Bodyes: 


to enquire how they came into hi 


Condition, and attained theſe Figures. 
And as my Obſervations have been 
the Light whereby I have hitherto 

ſteered my Courſe, ſo I here berake 


my ſelf unto them again; and tis 


from them that I prove, 
= That 
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f b 4 
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That as the more groſs: and maſ- 1. 
ſroe Parts of the Terreſtrial Globe, 
the Strata of Stone, Marble, Earth, 
and the reſt, owe their preſent Frame 
and Order to the Deluge“ ſo like- £0 
wiſe do Metalls and Minerals; the 25 
far greater Part of them, I mean all 
thoſe which we now find. lodged 
in theſe Strata amongſt the Sand, 
Earth, &. being actualy  repoſed 
therein during the Time that the 
Water covered the Eartb and the 
| Earth itſelf then put into fuch a Con- 
{tion chat the reff, I mean rheſe we 
now find in the gerpendicular Inter- 
»alls, ſhould. be collefted rhither. by 
Degrees, and be formed, almoſt of 
Courſe, meerly by the ordinary Mo- 4 
* 55 Hage Vid. 


tion of the Water, and its Conſe 
to and fro in the Earth 55 to 1.70 FS infra. 
That whilſt the Corpuſcles of Me- 2. 
talls and Minerals, together with + - 
thoſe of Stone, Marble, Cole, Chalk, 
and the like coarſet Matter: as alfo © 
the Shells,: Teeth, and other Parts 
of Animals, and Hegetablet ; were 
ſuſtained in the Water, at the De- 
ige; after ſome Time, that the # rr 11. 
Commotion was over, and the Mater cone. a. 
come to a * ſedate State, 
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* ſuch of thoſe Corpuſcles, as happen'd 


to occur or meet together,“ ah d to 
arb other - and, many of them con- 
vening, uniting, and combining! in- 
to one Maſs, formed the metallitk 
and nes Balls or Nodules, "which 
we now find. 
tn metall and "ds 
: Nodules whatever: as well thoſe 
which are in rude Lumps, ſuch” as 
the common Pyrite, Flinte, Agates, 
"Onyxes, Pebles,  Faſpers, 'Cornelions, 
and the like: as thoſe which are of 
a more regular and obſervable Shape, 
ſuch as the Selenites, Belemnites, A. 
ſroites, Stelecbites, "mineral Coral: 
and, in one Word, all others what- 
ſoever, were formed. at this Time, 
and by this Means.” © 


ads; 1 S.“ Rat in ſuch Parts of the Water 


where the Corpuſcles ſo ſuſtain'd 
Na. Cchanced'o be all of the ſame Kind®: 
Gd. . at leaſt, Where there were fewer 
Kinds or Varieties of them, the 
Nodnles: which were thus form d 

out of them, were more // ſimple, pure, 

and -homogenedits'; as are the. Sele. 


Lp * nites; and ſome Kinds of Pebles and 


Fun, to name no more. But where 


Cas indeed it geueraly fell ont) 


there 
+ 
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there happened to be a greater Va- 
riety of Corpuſcles, as N of 
Nitre, of Vitriol, of Iron, of Cop- 
per, or whatſoever elſe, ſuſtained 
; promiſcuouſly together, there the No- 
dules, formed out of them, were 
mixt, and conſiſted of a greater Va- 
riety of Matter confuſedly aſſociated 


12 — 9 


| into the. ſame Lump. Of this the 
Pyritæ may ſerve for an Example; 
| whereof ſome yield Iron, Sulphur, 
and Vitriol : others Copper and A- 
lum, yea ſome of them contain all 


theſe, and ſeveral more, in the 

ame 8 

That the Bones, Teeth, Shells, and 

other like Bodyes, being ſisſtain d in 

the Water together with theſe me- 

tallick and mineral Corpuſcles *, and + part II. 

the ſaid Corpuſcles meeting with, Corſet. 2. 

and hitting upon zhoſe Boayes, they = 

afix'd unto. them, and became con- 

1:yned with them; ſome. of them 

(though this very rarely). paſſing 

into their Pores and Interſtices s others 

adhering in Lamps, or Maſſes, to 

their Outſides, and indeed oftentimes 

combining in ſuch Numbers upon 

the exteriour Surface of the Shell, 

Tooth, Gc. as wholey to cover and 5 
5 W373 >”. m_ 


9 


* 
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26: The Natural Hiſtory Part IV. 
involve it in the Maſs they together 
conſtituted + and others of them en- 
tering into the Cavities of the Ecbi- 
ni, Cochleæ, Conche, and other Shells, 
till they had quite ſuled them up; 
thoſe Shells, by that Means, ſerving 
as Proplaſmes, or Moulds, to the 
Matter which ſo filled them, limit- 
ing and determining both the Di- 
menſions and Figure of it. That ac- 
” cordingly we at this Day find ſome 
few of theſe fil Shells, and other | 
Animal - Subſtances, with Iron Ore, 
Spar, Vitriol, Slphur, and the like, 
intruded into their Pores. But far 
greater Numbers of them with 
Lumps of Flint, Ores of Metalls, and | 
Minerals, growing firmly to the 
Outſides of them, and oftentimes 
in ſuch Quanziy that the Shell or 
Tooth is wholey covered by thoſe 
Minerals, being immersd or included 
in the Maſs they conſtitute. Inſo- 
much that 'tis very uſual, upon 
breaking Flinte, Pyritæ, &c. to find 
Pecbines, Conche, and the like, en- 
clos'd, even in the very Middle of 
them. As common 1s it to find E- 
chini, Cochlee, Conche, and other 
Shells, having their Cavities * 
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with Ores of Metalle, Flint, Spar, 
Native Vitriol. © Arſenic, and other 
Minerals. Not but that theſe A- 
nerals many times ſurvive the Shells 
which gave them their Forme, and 
are found even after theſe are rotted 
and diſappeared. For tho', when 
lodg'd in Cbalk,, or the like cloſe 
Matter, which preſerves and ſecures 
them againſt external Injuries, thoſe = 
Shells are conſtantly found upon, 
and actualy inveſting the Fling, Spar, 
or other Mineral, and are common- 
ly as fair and entire as any of their 
fellow Shells at Sea; yet, when 
they happened to be lodg'd amongſt 
Sand, Gravel, or the like Jaxer Mat- 
ter, the Shells are uſualy periſh'd 
and gone, and ſo the Flint, Sper, * V id. 
Ge. left uncover d. In Which Caſe, col —_ 
the ſaid Flint, Sper, or other MI. Conf. 11, 
neral, is of a conſtant, regular, and 
ſpecifick Shape, as is the Shell whence 
it borrows both that Shape, and 
indeed its Næme; theſe being the 
Bodyes which are call'd, by Na- 
turaliſts, Echinite, Cochlite, and 
Conchite*, as reſembling the Shells, * Confer 
of thoſe Names. Which truly Cn 5. 
many of them do very nearly; 
* O 4 they 
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Te "Natural Hiſtory Part ix. 


8 they having taken the Impreſſes' of 


the Infaes of theſe Shells with that 
exquiſite Nicety as to expreſs even 


the ſmalleſt and fineſt Lineaments of 
them. Inſomuch that no Metull, 


when eite and caſt in a Mould 


can ever poſſibly repreſent the Con- 
cavity of that Mould with greater 


ExaGneſs than theſe Flinte, and 
ther Minerals, do the Concavities of 
the Shells wherein Ware were thus 


moulded. 


That at leug ith all this metallich 
and mineral Matter: both that which 
continu'd aſunder, and in ſingle Cor. 
puſcles, and that which was amaſs'd 


and conoreted into Nodules, ſubfided 


down to the Bottom ; at the ſame 


time that did the Shells, Teeth, and 

bother like Bodyes - as alſo the Sand, 
Cole, Marle, and other Matter 
whereof" the Sit of Sand- Stone, 


* Confer 
T. 


Part 


Cor. 2. 


Cole, Marle, and the reſt are for 
the moſt part 'compoſed*; and ſo 


were includedi in, and lodged among 
that Matter. 3 WG 


That in regard that both the or- 


| divas Terreſtrial Matter, and the 


0 ee mineral and metallic Matter, which 


was aſſumed up into the Fluid was 
* & 3 different 


; of the Earth. 23 © FO : 
different | in different. Parts of it z OY 


ing in ſome Places all chiefly” of one 
Kind, ſuppoſe Sand: in others df a 
different Mind, e. gr. Chalk: and in 


— — 8 
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others of ſeveral. Kinds together, as | 


Sand, Chalk; and many more: and 


there being no other Place or Apart 
ment in the Globe aſſigned to any of 


this Matter than that whereinto its 
own natural Gravity bore it, Which 


was only dire#ly downwards, "where-. | 


by it obtained that Place in the 
Gl-be which was juſt, underneath . 
that Part of the Fluid where it was 


ſuſtained when the Subfidence began; 
it thence happened that the Strata, 


which were after wards conſtituted 


by this Matter thus ſubſeding, are al- 


ſo different in different Places: inf, ome 
all, or moſt of them, of Sand-fone : 
in o of Chalk : ae in others of 


both Sand- ſtone and Chalk, and per- 
haps many more, lying each upon 
other. And the Caſe: of Metall. 


and Minerals being the ſame, tis 


for that Reaſon that in ſome Places 
we now get Iron, or Vitriol, but no 
Copper, or Alum in others. we find 


the ſe, but not thoſe : and, in others, 
both theſe, and thoſe, and perhaps 


many Mare. That 


I . e 
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The Natural Hiftory Part IV 


That the Place, both of the ſe» 
veral Sorts of Terreſtrial Matter, 
and of the Metalls, and Minerals, 
whilſt ſuſtain d in the Fluid, being 
thus contingent, and uncertain, their 
Intermixtures with each other, and 
with the Terreſtrial Matter, in the 
Sediment, or Strata, which ſubſiding 

they together compoſed, muſt conſe; 
quently be uncertain likewiſe'; that 

Metall, or Mineral, of whatever 

Kind it chanced to be, which was 
ſuſtaind in any Part of the Fluid, 
ſetling only directly downwards, 

was lodged amongſt the Terreſtrial 
Matter which chanced to be ſuſtain: 

ed together with it in the ſame Part, 

of what Kind ſoever that Matter 

was. And accordingly we now 

find them wncertainly mixt ; the 

fame Metall or Mineral lodged, in 

ſome Places, in Stone in others, in 
Cale and in others, in Clay, Marls, 

vid. or any other Matter indifferently*, 
Ox 192. And as we find the ſame Metall or 
J, Mineral lodged amongſt different 
Sorts of the common Terreſtrial Mat- 

ter, fo do we, for ſtill the ſame 
Reaſon, alſo find different Kinds of 
Metalls and Minerals, Copper, you 

. | and 
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part V. of the Earth. 
and Sulphur, Tin, Lead, and Vitriol, 
with ſeveral more, lodged all con- 


fuſedly together in the very ſame pag. 102. 
Sort of Terreſtrial Matter *. 77 | 1 


That the Quantity of the metallick 
or mineral Matter taken up into the 
Fluid was various and uncertain; 
there being in ſome Parts little, or 
perhaps none, of it: in others a ve- 
ry great Abundance. And ſo we 
at this Day find it; in ſome Places, 
little, or none: in others, in ſuch 
Plenty as to exceed even the grdi- 
nary Terreſtrial Matter, and of it 
ſelf to compoſe whole Strata, with- 
out any conſiderable Admixture of 
Sand, Clay, or other common Mat- 
ter. Thus we ſometimes ſee whole 
Strata compiled of metallick and mi- 


BH 1:ral Nodules - others of Pebles, and 


of Flints, without the Interpofition 
of other Matter; that finer Matter, 
commonly found amongſt theſe, 
and vulgarly. called Sand, being 
realy no other than very ſmall Pe- 
bles, as may appear to any one who. 
ſhall carefully examine and obſerve 
it, eſpecialy with a good Microſcope. 
Thus likewiſe we find Strata con- 
liſting almoſt entirely of —_— 
> (2 {1.9 Es Gale + 
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Salt Te arts ers: def ob Ochre« and 1 others 
1 of ſeveral 1 and Minerals, Tin, 
IEP Lead, Nitriol, Mitre, and 8 


Th promiſcuouſly, without any conſi- 


derable. Intermixture. of . coarſer: Ter- 
. r 
That the merallick — 7 "mineral 
Matter, which is now, found in the 
3 Intervalls of the Strata, 
was all of it originaly, and at the 
Time of the Deluge, lodged in the 
» ;Boayes of thoſe Strata; being inter- 
ſpexſed or ſcatter'd in ſingle Cor- 
puſcles, amongſt the Sand, or other 
Matter, whereof the ſaid Strata 
mainly. conſiſt. That it was educed 
| thence, an tranſinitied into theſe 
Tntervalls, Vnce that Time; the In- 
zervalls themſelves not exiſting till 
after the Strata were formed, and 
the metallick and mineral Matter Was 


© an actualy lodged in them; they being 


— — only. 1 of the Strata, and not 


Fart III. made till the very Concluſion of 
e Cataſtrophe, the Water thereup- 


Conſect. 3. 


Er. i. on immediately withdrawing again 


conſeet. 3. from off the Earth*. © 

3 That the Water, which aſcends 
up out of the Abyſs, on all Sides 
RF the Globe, towards the SHA 


pon Y r An. r a Ms "4 al 1 8 
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n 


their perpendicular Interoalls*, bears 3 


the Pater which ae ee 5 


1 
» IF 


of the Fast, ineelfintiy e 5 
the Poref of the Strata, 1 mean the 
Tnterſtices of the Sand or other Mat- 
ter whereof they conſiſt, deraches 
and bears along with it all ſack 
metallick, mineral, and other Corpuſcles 
which Iye looſe in its Way, and are 
withal ſo ſmall as to he able to pat 
thoſe Iiterſtices; forcing them a- 
long with it into the ,pexpenureular 
Intervalls ;, to which it naturaly di- 
rects its Courſe; as finding there a2 
ready Exit and Diſtharge®, bei ing * Ibid. 
partly exhaled” thence” up into t 
Atmoſphere, and partly fowing\forth 
upon the Surface of the Eareb, and 
forming Springs and Rivers". 
That the Mater which falls upon 
the Surface of the Earth" in Rain, 
bears alſo ſome; tho' a leſſer; e 
in this Aion; this, ſoaking ano _ 
the Strata which lye near the Sur. 5 ; 
face, ſtraining through the Pore of + 
them, and advancing on towards 8 


thither along with it all ſuch: os Conſe 4 5 
able Matter as occurrs in thofe Por, -— 
in much the ſame Manner as does 
ſn 5 en this only Diffezence; 
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The Natural Hiſtory Part IV. 


that this paſſes and pervades none 


but the ſuperficial and uppermoſt 


Strata, whereas the other permeates 


alſo thoſe which lye lower and 


That the metallick and mineral 
Corpuſecles, being thus convey'd into 


theſe Intervalls : and the Water there 


having more Raom and freer Paſſage 
than before, whilſt it only pene- 
trated the Pores of the Stone, it de- 
fert. the ſaid Corpuſcles, | leaving 
them in theſe Intervalls; unleſs it 
flow forth with a very rapid and 
precipitate Motion; for then it hur- 
ries them out along with it, till 
its Motion becomes more languid 


g and-remiſs, when it quits and aban- 


dont them. 


Tnat by the Vater, thus paſſing 


through the Stone to its perpendicu- 
lar Intervalls, was brought thither 
all the metallick and mineral Matter 


which is now lodged therein: as 
well that which lyes only in an ia- 


_ digeſted : | 
Manner the far greateſt Part of it is 


uc conf fed Pile 8 in which 


found, and partieularly the commen 


Ores of Metalls, Iran, Tin, Lead, | 
and the reſt, as alſo ar, and other 


Minerals: 


8 8 


* 


mg . IS © — bois wang — = hand ot kong 


Minerals © as that which is diſpos'd 
and form'd into ſome obſervable' Fi- 
gure, ſuch as the metallicł and mine- 
ſtalliged Metalls and Minerals“, and 
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Vid. 


P ay. 197. 


to be ſhort, all others whatever. ſupra. 


That there is not, whatever ſome 
Men may have fancy'd, any thing 
very ſtrange and extraordinary in the 
ProduQion of the ſaid formed Me- 
talls and Minerals, which are found 
in theſe Intervalls: nor other plaſtick 
Vertue concern'd in ſhaping them 
into thoſe Figures than meerly the 
Configurations of the Particles where- 


of they conſiſt, and the ſimple Me. 


tion of the Water to bring thoſe 


P articles together. That particu- | 


larly the common StalaGires, Lapis 


Stillatitins, or Drop-ſftone, which con- 


ſiſts principaly of Spar, and is fre- 
quently found, in Form of an Iccy- 
cle, hanging down from the Tops 


and Sides of Grotto r, and of the 


leſſer perpendicular Intervalls, was 
formed by the Water which conti- 
nualy is paſſing through the Strata 
into theſe their Intervalle. For this 
takes the Sperry Particles as they lay 
diſperſedly mingled with the Sand, 
BLUE. or 
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having now free Paſſage, it deſerts 
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or other Matter whereof thoſe ra 
ta copſiſt, and bears them on with 
it to the ſaid Intervalle; where iſſu- 
ing leiſurely out of the Strata, and 


theſe Particles, falling down; from 


the Tops and Sides of the Grotto '7 
to which. the. Particles affi: ing by 
little and, little, incruſt them over 
with a Sparry, Cover, and alſo form 
theſe Stalactitæe, from which the 
Hater is continualy falling and di- 


ſtilling Droꝑ by Drop; which gaxe 
enden 225 . Moſhe: fil thoſe 


8 
WE, | 
is by Feſt mn 1. into gabe 120 
ones which hang down from the 
Eaves. of A N from Pipes, ot 


q er. Conyeyances o of Water. That 
the Iron, and other metallick. Staladir 
ies the Aluminqus, and; the Vitrio: 
lie, Stalacbiteæ the Saline ones, or 
thoſe, "which,conff of common Salt, 


3 


in the Lame Manner, and tf er Mat: 


ter was conducted out of the Strat 
do their E ares by the ſame Meas: 


That 
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That the Bon Rbonbe, Nin G pb, 
n other Ores of Mer alls;: hk 


are found in theſe Intervall nat 


raly formed into Cubick, Pyrami- 


by or other Figures: as likewiſe 


the Minerals which" are there t 
into the like Fipwres, ſuch as the 1 i 
teſſellated Mercafer cryſtallized na 
tive Salt, Alum, Vitrio; and Snlpbur * % 


the Gemmes alſo which are thus 


gur d, e. gr. Cyyſt 
the reſt; I ſay theſe, and all other 


natural merallick and mineral . 


lizations, were gfeded by the Was 
ter, which firſt brought * Parti- 
cles, whereof each conſiſts, but 
from amongſt the Matter of the 


Strata, into theſe their Intervalls, in 


much the ſame Manner that the 
common, or artificial Cryſtallizations 


of Alum, Vitriol, and the like, are | 4 


now effected in the Water wherein 


they were before diſſolbed: and as 


all, the Pfend. Ade. 1 
mantes, the: Amerbyſt, Emeranld, and 


are the Chymical /Cryſlallizations of 


other- Mincrab and Mertalls in their 


ſeveral N © 5 ' whereok more < gee 


That the Corpuſcles of Mel, * 


and DM Minerals * ſmaller than 
3 * 
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The Natural Rüebry Pair: v. 
thoſe of Sun and of the'other com- 
mon Terreftrial Mattes, and Cofifes | 


quently the Porr of the Str 


contain in them a 'confiderable 
Quantity of theſe, being leer and 


narrower than aboſe of the Sirata of 
Sandiſtone, and the like common 


and crafſer Matter, the Water which 
aſcends: from beneath towards the 
Surface of the Earth is admitted 


into them, if at all, only in leer 


antity, paifes them lowly and dh 
and therefore hath not Sr 
and Power ſufficient to diſlodge the 
Corpuſcles, and beay them off ' with 


it into the perpendicular Intervall. 
as it does in thoſe Strata which con 
fiſt chiefly of Stone, and the like 
groſſer Matter, where the metallic 


and mineral Corpufiles lye thinner, 


and fo the Pores are more wide ang 
$ _ That, for this Reaſon, in 


Intervalls of thoſe Strata which 
abound plentifully with ron, Tiny 


Spar, common Salt, cer or the like, 
we ͤordinarily find a leſſer lrantity 
of theſe Meralls and Mineral reſi- 
dient, than we do in the Intervblls ; 
” of ſome other Strata which now 
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pie IV. , my N 
ſhew little, or perhaps 1 
the Boche of them beides Sed 
und fuch like cozrſer Murter. För 
there is ſs admirable a Contivnnte 
in this fair, that the Huter dots 
not diſturb and remove that net 
or ninerul Matter which lyes in'the 
Strata in great Plenty, and” fo is 


l 


there ready collected to the Hands of 


Man e but only that Which needs 


ſuch an Agent to tolles ft : that. 


which is ſo ſþaringh and Ziſperſedly 
inter mix'd with the common Terrefti- 
l Marrer, #s not to be diſtoverable 
by Dummwne Inituſiry', or, if tiſcovert- 
bie, Jo dliſfu ſed and feared engt 
the craſſer and more unprofitable 
Marter, that twould never be poſ- 
ſible to ſeparate and extra it. In- 
leed if twas, it would not defray 
the Charge and Labour of the Ex 


traction: and therefore it mult needs 


have beenall irretrievably tot, and 
uſeleſs to Mankind, was it not here 
by this Action of the Vater 0 
and brought into one Maſs. _ 
That therefore the pull hd 
Minerals which are lodged in N 
perpendicular Intervalls of ine Sa 
6 fra grow, (to ſpeak in the Mn. 
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.califts, Phraſe) or receive additional 
_ Increaſe from the Corpuſcles which 
are yet daily borne along with the 
Mater into them. Nay they have 
.grown in like Manner ever ſinee the 

ü Time of the Deluge, in all ſuck 
Places where thoſe Intervall are 
not already ſo filled that they can- 
not receive any more: or Where 
the Stock of metallick and mineral 
Corpuſcles, originaly lodged in the 
Strata, is not quite exhauſted, and 
all borne thither already. That 
vet this Incregſe is not nom any 
where very great; the Corpuſcles, 
which were capable of being /tirrd 
and remov'd, being, by the conti- 
nual Paſſage of the Pater for fo 
many Ages, in moſt. Places exhauſt 
ed, educed forth of the Strata, and 
tranſmitted into theſe their Fiſſures. 
That the merallick and mineral 
Matter which lyes in the Bodyes of 
the Strata does not now group): nor 
hath it ever receiv'd any Addition 
ſince twas firſt repoſed in thoſe 
Strata at the Time of the Univerſa! 
Deluge; but, on the contrary, hath 
been diminiſh'd and leſſen'd by 10 
much as hath. been convey d inte 
a 3 
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their frag  Intervalls, and 
as hath been brought forth upon 

the Surface of the Earth by Springe, 
Rivers®, and Exhalations + from the L. 
Abyſs, ever ſince that Time. That 5 
notwithſtanding there have, and do I 74. 
ſtill. happen, Tranſition: and Re- 22 14. 
moves of it, in the ſolid Strata, from 
one Part of the ſame Stratum to 


another Part of it, occaſiond by © © 
the Motion of the Vapour towards 
the perpendicular Intervalls of tbeſe : E. 


and in the laæer Strata, ſuch as thoſe . s. 
of Sand, Clay, and the like, from 
the lower ones to thoſe which lye 
above; them, and even to the very 
Surface of the Earth, occaſioned by 
the Motion of the Vapbur directly 


* 


towards the Surface, it pervading 


theſe o looſer" Strata diametricaly *. + 114 
But of this\I'have not Room to en- 
large: more particularly in this 
Place mi got Bro i uw 6t ©: 
That the Bitumen which is found 12. 
in Lumps, or coagulated Maſſes, in 
ſome Springs, and which is, in o- 
thers, found floating in Form of an 
Oyl upon the Surfa ce of the Wa ter, 5 | 
when 'tiscalled by Naturaliſts Napb - 
tha, and Petroleum the Saltwhere- 
74e. ry = ; with 
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21% The Natural Eb Pa art W. 
5 With the Salinæ, or Salt-Springs, ws: 
bound : the | Fitriak) Alum, "Mitra, 4, 
Sulphur, ar, and other Minerals. 
.. wherewith the Acidule,” or Medicis 
 nal-Springs, are ſaturated : ; 1 tay. 
all theſe: Minerals: were 9 may 
. lodged in the Strata of Sone, Bae 
Earth, or the like that they were: 


8 
"—_ educed: thence, and conv qe "_— 


= St, 1. thele Springs, by the Ward 
== Sr ding thoſe Strata in its Paſſages From! 
_ bas = 5 the 66715 towards the ſaid Syringa 45 
=—_.: That when the Water. of Rivers: 
ie out of the Apertures of them, 
with more than ordinary Agitation 
and Rapidit, it ufualy bers! forth: 
along it ſuch Paitialis of Span, A. 
gilla; on other laaſe und moveable! 
Matter, as it met Mith in its Paſſage 
Aid through the Stine, Mirble, or other” 
ſolid Strata. That i it ſuſtaint theſi 
= Particlas, and carryes them on toge- 
_ ther with it till ſuch Time as i 
—_ -.c1 Am begins to ht, and be eſs 
3 rapid than it was at and near i 
=_ Sause „ when by Degrees it lower! 
them, and lets them Fall, dhe Jt 
—_ . - and: Axing them upan any Doing 
_ who eceurrsin theWay, as Steg 
—_ 0 N e or. other hike Boayes'y 
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the mineral Matter which it brought 


bite. af th nab. ; 249 
eſpecialy thoſe whieh in che 
Sens oe Creeks f 2 8 Rivers, 

where the Marion of the Ware is 
more flug g. and languid than in 1 
the Selen oe Middle of the Cha- _ 
wel. That ſome Rivers do thus | : 
bring forth Sar, and other mineral 
Mane in great Quantity, ſo as to 
cover and noruſt the” Stones, Sticks, 
and other Bod yes lying therein, to | 
a very conſiderable Thickneſs. That 
ſometimes” the Pater of Standing- 

rings does the fame'; precipitating 


forth of the Srratg, upon the Stones 

at the Bottoms and Sides of the 

faid Springs: and affixing' it u 

Sticks, Straws, 404. other Bod yes, 

and upon the Mols, or other Plants 

which happen ta grow therein; in- 

eyuſting them over, in like Manner 

as does the adovementzend Wavor: 

of Rivers. 0 IEF STE? It 12903757 1 
That when the at at; and ap- I4s 

on, the Surfizre of the Farth'i is great, = 

it not” only mountt up the uten 1 

Ton from beneath, and; #long with : 
t, the ligkter Terteſriat Fagotarive ® Part I. 

Anne "bat likewiſe the Very mi- Pag. 50. 

Fre Matoes it ſolf, Sulphur, Vitre, Fr 
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The Neural go Putt V. 
* and the: _ 00h _— or 
e Corpuſcles whereo in de- 
mes e reſpective Bec in 
the Farth it bears quite to the'Surface 
of it, and the light and more ative 
Sorts of them up into the Aemo Vu 
together with the Yapour, which, 
. when, condenſed; falls. down.again 
in Rain. That this Matter is thus 
carry d up in greater or leſſer Plen- 
75, and to a greater or leſſer Height, 
anſwerably to the greater or leſſer 
enen feat the Heat. 
That wherever there happen to 

be any extraordinary. Diſcharges: of 
the Subterranean Heat ; either Vuk 
-cans's, or leſſer Siraclas, ſuch as 
thoſe about Naples, Poggublo, and 
in other Parts of the World: Ter 
me, or Hot- ſprings . or firey Eruct u. 
tions, ſuch as burſ- forth of the 
Earth during, Earthquakes : ; I fay 
wherever there are och or the like, 

Diſchargenof this Sultarrancan Fire, 
there; likewiſe. is mineral Matter, 
more or leſs, hurry d up along with 
it. That even the Neat of the Sun, 
and indeed any other, though but 
an accidental Hear, hath the fams, 
ik. 1. e Ae e to the * 
5 „ mg 
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thefe Suipacles : : ſome. it bears in, 1 
a Steam ſup into the Airs adhd = © 
ſuch: Quantity t too as to be rmanifel— © 
to the Smell, eſpecialy the Smiphurg 
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ay paſſing up towards the Therme, 
brings thither along with. it Parti- 
cls of Spar, Alum, Sulphur, Nitre, 
and other Minerals,” in Ich Quan. 
tity that theſe ordinaril uch 
exceed the common 424 
Plenty of this mineral Matter as they 
do in Heat: That this Heat, af 
cending out of the Therme, bears i up 


With it not only Vater, in Form of 


Vupour, hut likewiſe mineral Matter; 
ſome whereof it jr affixes to the Sides 
and Arches of the Grotro' where 
theſe Thermæ arife in fach: or, 


they he cover'd with Buildings, to 
the W alls and Roofs of thoſe Buik 


dings > to the Pipes through which 
the Water is convey'd, or a Ai 
That Sulphur'1s in ſome Phcts col 
le&ed very plentifully adhering 
_ Stone of = Grotte, and W ; 
ngs - yea etimes Spar, an 
other crafler Minerals, Bre thus 


mounted up, till, being flop'a by the 


Malle and 12 Part 725 to thew, 


ineruſfting em over, and the reſf 


are ee er and form" Stalafite, 


or Sparry Iceycles hanging down from 
dhe Arches of the Grotto , from the 
Carl 


The Natural Hiſtory Part IV. 
That the Heat which is contin 
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part IV Sb 
Capitals of the Pillavs,' and Naofr of 


the Buildings. | That where thefs 
Tberme are not thus cover'& and 


vaulted * over, ſo that the minenat 5 


Matter is not ſtopd and Binder in 


its Aſpant, a great Part of it ads 


vances ns 3 up into the 
. nl 1 r 


That the Heat | etch Aicher > 


ged out of the Bamb at the Lime 


of Earthquakes * brings! foxth' Mrre, *Part Il. 


Sulphur, and other ' mineral Manger. 
along with it, That the Wares al. 


Sett. 1. 
Conf. 12. 
Pag. 1552 


ſo which is at the ſame Time gedd e, 157 


| outÞ, thro the Cracks or Cha mes F617 


opened by the Earthqu he; and rb Fes * 


the Apertures'of 9 


ly ſaturated with Sulphurconr and o. 
ther mineral Martes. That the - 


tile, or Medical Spenge eite , 


like wife a greater Qunity of then 
Minerals than uſted r and” even dhe 
oo diary Sprin go, Whictr wers befdee 
clear, l. and Amid, become” thick 
and turbid, and are impre 
various Minerals, as 


rake laſts. That he Minerals 4 


s iſſue out only at theſe hyper 
bao? 


rand Rivers, 
is rurbid and flinking,) as being highs 
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224 The Natural Hiſtory, Part I. 

te Pores'of the Earth, occafioning 

thoſe Sulphureous, Arſenical, and o- 

ther off enſiue Stenches which uſualy 

attend Earthquakes, and ate the 

Cauſe of Feuers and other malignant 

Diſtempers which commonly. ſucceed 

tnem; bringing on oftentimes great 

Mortalities, not only amongſt. Men, 

but even the very Beaſts and Fiſhes. 

Inhat theſe mineral Eru@ations ariſe 
IIe in ſuch Quantity up into the Atmo- 

©  *ſphers\ as to chiolen, diſcolour, and 
Aar ken it ſometimes tq a very great 
= 72: e nc ei doidw & 
That any, Heat whatſoever, even 
Aan gcidental one, ſuch as is that 
which proceeds from the Bodyes of 
Animuls, and from their Excrements, 
proinotes the Aſcent of mineral Mat- 
ter, but more e pecla ly of that 
and is conſequently: maveabla more | 
Say, and with a Her Pomer. That 
by this Means Nitre e there 
Happens toche an in the Fartb un- 

| derneath) nis ed in &i, Ph 


geon-Houſes, and other like. Recep: 


tacles of Abimuls and. in thoſe, 
Places where their Dung lyes heap id 
uppen That twast bis | which! occa* 
Itty | ſion d, 
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part IV. of the\Earth.. 


ſion d, in ſome, an Opinion that Ni- 
tre proceeds forth of thoſe Animals, 


and tlieir Excrements; whereas it 


is found raiſed up, and convened or 


collected indifferently and as well 


in Buildings where Animals rarely 


or never come, as in thoſe they ox- 


dinarily frequent; not to mention 
that which is found ſometimes in 


conſiderable Plenty at great Depth 


in the Earth: in the Mater of Springs, 


of Rivers, of Lakes, and, in ſome 
Parts, even of the Sea it ſelf; 
whereof more largely hereafter. 
That, in ſuch Places where the 
Earth contains Nitre within it, tho 
there be no ſuch adventitious Heat, 


if that Heat which is almoſt con- 


tinualy ſſeaming out of the Earth 
be but pre ſerv d, its Diſſipation pre- 
vented, and the Cold kept off by 
ſome Building, or other like Cover- 


ture, this alone is ordinarily ſuffi- 


cient to raiſe up the Mitre, and bear 
it out at the Surface of the Earth, 
(unleſs its Epreſs be impeded: by 


Pavements, or the like Obſtru#ions) 


and mount it up into the Air, as far 
as \ thoſe Buildings will permitt. 
For, the Cielings and Walls ſtopping 

5 | it 
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ie in its Arent, it uſualy affixerut- 


to them; and ſettles there. And 
accordihgly tis frequently found 
thus æ d to the Walls and Cielings 


and this ſometimes in ſuch Quan- 


* hanging down from them in Form 


fi of Treycles, eſpecialy from the Tope 
and {rches of Cellars and Vaullr. 


borter Seaſons being very intenſe, and 


penetrating the exteriour or op nperfi- 


ciul Parts of the Eartb, it thereby 
extices and ſtirs ub thoſe mineral Ex- 


balztions, in fubttrr neous Caverns, 


in Miner, and in Cole-pirs, which 
That 


are commonly called Dæmps. 
it is for this Reaſon that hefe ſel- 


dom or never happen but in the 


Summer Time ; when, the hotter the 
Weather is, the greater and more 


frequent are the Damps. That, be- 


fides this of the Sun, they are alſo 


ſometimes rie by the Acceſſion of | 
other Rear, and particularly by the 


Ares which the Mine uſe in the 


Grooves; for „N the Rocks, and | 


for other Ents. ov the Quantity 


ef Mineral Matter thn raiſed 18. 5 | 
cording 


of Grounll. Robins; Cellars, and Vaulks; 
* Eonfer Tieyes as to form ni _ Seals te 
4 


That the Hear of the Sun in the 
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in thoſe Mines, eſpecialy of Sulpbun, 


Nitre, and the like ſubtile and eaſi- 
ly moveable Minerals: and as the 


Heut is there more or leſs intenſe. 


That this mineral Matter being ſis- 


fained in the Air there, and fharing 
about in tlie Mines, and Pita, it hits 
upon, and xe it ſelf unto, the 


Mortmens Tools, to their Cloaths, 


Candles, or any other Bodyes that 


occurr. That where there is any 
confiderable Quantity of Sulphur in 
the Exhalation thus floating to and 
again, it takes Fire at the Candles, 
burns with a blue Flame, and emitts 


à ſtrong ſulphnreous Smell. That 


theſe Damps differ in their Efeds 
according to the different Minerals 
that are the Cauſe of them; outs 
in England being generaly reducible 


to rw Kinds ; whereof one is cal- 


led the Suffocating, the other the 
Fulminating Damp. That the for- 


mer of theſe extinguiſheth the Can- 
dies, makes the Workmen faint, and 


vertiginous, and; when very [greats 
ſuffocates, and kills them. The Fal- 
minating Damp will take Fire at a 
Candle, or other Flame and, upon 

\ | | Its 
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228 The Natural Hiſtory Part IV. 


its Accenſion, gives a Crack or Report 
like the Diſcharge of a Gun, and 
makes likewiſe! an Exploſion ſo for- 
cible as ſometimes to kill the Miners, | + 
break their Limbs, ſhake the Earth, 
and force Coles, Stones, and other 
Bodyes, even though they be of ve- 
ry great Weight and Bulk, from the 
Bottom of the. Pit or Mine, up thro' 
the Shaft, diſcharging them out at 
the Top or Mouth of it, ſometimes 
- ſtriking off the Turn which. ſtands 
KR thereon, and mounting all up to a 
| | great Height in the Air; this being 
| fucceeded by a Smoak, which, both 
in Smell, and all other Reſpefs, re- 
1 ſembles fired Gun- pomder and is, 
* as may appear from theſe and other 
Phænomena of it, nothing but an 
Exhalation of Nitre and Sulphur, 
which are the principal Ingredients 
of that Compoſition we call Gunpow- 
der. That as theſe Damps are cau- 
ſed by Hear, fo they are remedy'd 
z by withdrawing that Heat, and by 
3 conveying forth the mineral Streams; 
which the Miners effect by Perfla- ſe 
tions with large Bellows : by letting n 
_ down Tubes, and ſinking new Shafts; I !* 
whereby they give free Paſſage and | 
-; . 
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part IV. of the Barth, 


Motion t0 the Air, which Fentilgtes 


and cools the Mines, purges and 


frees them from theſe mineral Ex- 


halations. * 


That at ſuch Time as the Sun's 
Power is ſo great as thus N | 
arth -: to © 

diſturb theſe mineral Particles : and 


the exteriour Parts of the 


raiſe them from out the Strata 
wherein they lay, it does not onl' 

ſuſtain them in the Air of Grotro's, 
Mines, and other "Caverns under 
Ground, but likewiſe” bears them 
out thro' the Mouthe of thoſe Ca- 
verns, and thro' the ordinary Cracks 
and Pores of the Earth, mounting 
them up, along with the watery Ex- 


halations, into the Atmoſphere, eſpe- ® 774. 


cialy Sulphur, Nitre, and the other 
more light and ative Minerals: 
where they form Meteors + and ire 


particularly the Cauſe of Thunder, | 
and of Lightning. That, this mine- 


ral Matter requiring 2 conſiderable 
Degree of Heat to raiſe it, the moſt 
Northern Climes, and the Winter Sea- 


ſons, are, for that Reaſon, little or 
not at all troubled with Thunder . 


it ſeldom happening, in any great 
Meaſure, but in the Hotter Mont he, 


. and 


he 2 
5 Conſeft. 8. 


* Vid. 
Fag. 141. 
ſupra. 
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and in the Southern Countries, as in 


Congo, Guinea, and other Parts of 


Africa, and in the Southern Parts of 
Aſia and America; where tis, du- 
ring the Seaſon of their great Rains, 
horribly loud and àſtoniſbing, and as 
much exceeds the Thunder of theſe 
Northern Climes, as the Heat there 
exceeds that of theſe Climes. That 
the mineral Matter which is diſchar- 


ged forth of Yolcano's, and other | 


like Spiracles and out of the Ther- 


* Vid. 


Pag. 157. 
fupra. 


mz, aſcends up into the Air, and 
contributes to the Formation of 


theſe Meteors. That likewiſe the 


Nire and Sulphur, which are belch'd 


forth of the Earth at the Time of 


Earthquakes (the Countryes which 
are moſt obnoxious to this Malady 
abounding, as I have already inti- 
mated*, with theſe two Moneral 
particularly) in ſuch Plenty as to 
thicken and darken the Air, conſti- 
tute there a kind of Aerial Gunpom- 
der, and are the Cauſe of that dil- 


mal and terrible Thiender and Light- 


ning which commonly, if not al- 
ways, attend Earthquakes ; even 
when all was till then calm and clear, 
and there was not the leaſt Sign or 
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Pre ſa he. of DF; ſuch Thing b bake 
the Earthquake began. 

That as the pe Evuptions 
which happen during Earthquakes*: 
and the Steams and Damps of Mines f, f 
are detrimental to Health, hurtful 


and injurious to the Bodyes of Men 


and other Animals, ſo likewiſe are the 


2 3 1 


es 
Pag. 224. 


ſupra. 
4 
Pag. 227, 
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mineral Exhalations which are thus 


raiſed by the Sun out of the Body 
of the Earth up into the Atmoſphere ; 
but more eſpecialy in thoſe Parts of 
it where there are Arſenical, or o- 
ther like noxious Minerals lodg'd un- 


derneath. That theſe 3 4 


with, and being diſſeminated in the 
Air, and paſſing together with it 
into the Lungs in Reſpiration, are 
by them tranſmitted into the Body. 

where they infect the Maſs of Blood, 
create Perturbations and diſorderly 
Motions therein, and lay the Foun- 
dation of Peſtilemtial Fevers, and 
other malignant Diſtempers. That 


tis for this Reaſon that the Soumbern 


Countryes are more frequently mo- 
leſted and incommoded by theſe 
Diſtempers than the Northern are: 
and that they are more rife and 


ſtirring in the hotter Months, in Fuly 
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232 The Natural Hiſtory Part I. 
and Auguſt, than in the colder, De- 


cember, Fanuary, and the reſt. That 


tis indeed true, that in September 
and O&Gober, which are none of the 


hotteſt Months, theſe Diſeaſes are of- 


tentimes as epidemical as in the pre- 
cedent and warmer Seaſon and do 
not abate and remitt in Proportion 
to the Remiſſion of the Sun's Heat in 
thoſe Months. But this is purely 
accidental, and happens meerly be- 
cauſe the Heat within the Earth is 
not liable to ſo ſudden Viciſſitudes, 
or ſo quickly ſpent and diſpers'd, as 


is that which is up it, and in the 


Air. This therefore, the Pores of 
the Earth remaining ſtill as free, 
and open, as ever, continues to ſend 
out the mineral Steams as before, but 


in leſſer and leſſer Quantity, anſwe- 
rably to the gradual Diminution of 
this Heat. Which Streams, though 
now ſent up to the Surface of the 
Earth only in leſſer Plenty, may be 


much more offenſive and miſchievous 


than in the Hotter Months when they 


came forth in far greater. For the 
Suns Power being in thoſe Months 
alſo greater, it then ſtraitways hur- 


Der theſe Steams up into the Atmo- 


55 & ſphere. 
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ſphere. Whereas in the colder, its 
Power being leſſen d, it cannot bear 


them up ſo faſt.; ſo that they then 
ſtay. and ſiagnate near the Surface of 


the Earth, ſwimming and floating a- 
bout in that Region of the Air where-_ 


in we breath where they muſt needs 
be much more pernicious than when 
borne up to à greater Height, and 


ſo farther out of the Way. And 
this is indeed much the . Caſe. of. 


Foggs ;, particularly of thoſe which 
we frequently obſerve: after Sun- 
ſetting, even in our horteſt Month. 
Theſe are nothing but à Vapour, 
conſiſting of Vater, and of ſuch 
mineral Matter as this met with in 
its Paſſage, and could well bring up 
along with it. Which Vapour was 
ſent up in greater Quantity: all the 
foregoing Day, than now in the E- 


vening. But the Sun, then being 


above the Horizon, taking it at the 
Surface of the Earth, and rapidly 
mounting it up, into the. Atmoſphere, 


it was not diſcernible, as now it is; 


becauſe, the Sun being now gone off, 
and ceaſing any longer to operate 
upon it, the Vapour ſtagnates at and 
near the Earth, and ſaturates the 
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Air till 'tis ſo thick as to be en | 
1 


viſible therein. And when at lengt 

the Heat there is ſomewhat further 
ſpent, which is uſualy about the 
Middle of the Night, it falls down 
again in a Dew, alighting upon Herbs 
and other Vegetables, which it che- 
riſes, cools, and . after the 


ſcorching Heat of the foregoing Day. 
But if it happens, as ſometimes it 


does, that this Vapour bears up along 
with it any noxious mineral Steams, 
it then blaſts Vegetables, eſpecialy 


thoſe which are more young and ten- 


der : blights Corn, and Fruits : and 
1s ſometimes injurious even to Men 
who chance to be then abroad in 
the Fields. Lis alfo the Caſe of 


W ater at the Surface of the Earth* ; | 


where the Springs and Rivers are 


very low, yea ſome of them ceaſe to 


yield any Water at all, in the Sum- 


mer Months; becauſe the Sun's Pom- 


er is then ſo great as eaſily and ſpee- 
dily to bear up into the Atmoſphere, 


in ſmall and inviſible Parcels, and 


in Form of an extremely fine and 
thin Vapour, à very great Part of 
the Water which is ſent up out of 


the Abyſs.” Whereas, in the Winter- 


Fame, 


* 


Part IV. of the Earth: _ 


time, the Sun is withdrawn farther 


— * 4 


G, and its Power leſſen d, ſo that it 


cannot then buoy it up as before; 
for which Reaſon tis that ſo much 
more of it then ſtands at the Surface 
of the Earth, and ſtagnates there. 
So likewiſe for Rain; we learn 
from Experiment that there com- 
monly falls in England, in France, 
and ſome other Countryes, more 
Rain in Fune and Fuly, than in De- 
cember and January. But it makes 
a much greater Shew upon the Earth 
in theſe Months than in thoſe, be- 
cauſe it lyes longer upon it; the Sun 
ben ede 11775 to Kg 75 
ear It UP 10 uẽ,, an entlifu 

as then 1 "Tis lik ors e 
Caſe of the Halitus emitted forth of 
the Lungs of Men and other Animals, 
In a Phyſiological Treatiſe, which 1 
have by me, concerning the Stru- 


Fure and Uſe 7 the Parts of Animals, 


diſcourfing of the Lungs, I ſhew 
that they are one grand Emun@ory 
of the Body : that the main End of 
Reſpiration is continualy to diſebarge 
and expell an excrementitious Fluid 
out of the Maſs of Blood: and 1 
prove from ſeveral Experiments that 
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there paſſes out of the Body a greg 
ter Quantity of Fluid Matter this 
Way, I mean upwards, and through 
the Lungs, than there does of Urine, 


by the Lidneys, downwards. Now 
5 5 Fluid, which is thus ſecreted, 
and expired forth along with the 


Air, goes off with it in inſenſible 


Parcels, in the Summer Seaſon, when 
the ambient Air contains Heat enough 
to bear it quickly away, and fo aif- 


perſe it. But, in the Winter, when 
the Heat without is leſe, it often- 


times becomes ſo far condens'd as to 
be viſible, flowing out of the Month 


in Form of a Fume, or craſſer Va: 
pour : and may, by proper Veſſels, 
ſet in a ftrong freezing Mixture, 
the better to condenſe this Vapour, 
be colleFed in conſiderable Quantity. 


But to return. That tis not with- 
out a, very extraordinary Provi- 
dence that there ſo conſtantly hap- 
pens, in the Month of September 
(the 7 Time when chiefly theſe mine- 
ral Steams ſtagnate thus at and near 


the Surface of the Earth) a very 


nipping and ſevere. Sea on of Cola, 
far. beyond. what might, from the 


Sun 5 Height and Power, be then ex- 
pected: 


— — ier ee e , 9. 
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pected: beyond that of October and 
November : and ſometimes equal to 
that of January, and the coldeſt 
Months as alſo that there then fo 
conſtantly happens very  bluſtering 


and turbulent Winds ; the Cold ſer- 
ving to check and put a Stop to the 


Aſcent of this mineral Matter: and 
the Winds to diſſipate and convey a- 
way that which was before reigd 
out of the Earth; which, was it 
not thus carry d ot, would be infi- 
nitely more fatal and pernicious to 
Man and other Animals than nom 


it is. But I muſt be contented 


here to give only ſhort Hinte of 
theſe, as of other Things: and to 
write but obſcurely and refervedly, 
untill I have Opportunity to ex- 


preſs my Sentiments of them with 


greater Copiouſneſs, Freedom, and 
Perſpicuity. . 1981 WE If 

Thus much of the Scheme of my 
Deſign in this Part have I run over: 
and led my Reader a long and te- 
dious Jaunt in tracing out theſe me- 
tallick and mineral Bodyes in pur- 


ſuing them through their ſeveral 
lerer and Revears: trough the 
Earth, the Water, and the Air. And 
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vet, long as it is, we are not much 
farther than the Borders of the mi- 
neral Kingdom, and have done little 


mare yet than ſettled and adjuſted 
Preliminaries ;, ſo very ample is this 


Kingdom, ſo various and manifold its 


Productions. For the foregoing Con- 


clufions relate only to the Origin and 
Growth of theſe. Bodyes; the Natu- 
ral Hiſtory of each particular Metall 
and Mineral, with the Obſervations 
whereon that Hiſtory is grounded, 
being ſtill to come. But I muſt be 
forced wholey to wave and ſyper- 
ſede the Detail of theſe ; for I per- 
ceive, do what I can, this 4b/tzaF 


will ſwell much beyond the Bounds 


which I at firſt deſign d. 
This Fourth Part will be follow'd 
by ſeveral Treatiſes, ſerving to con- 
firm, and to illuſtrate ſome Paſſages 
in it; whereof I ſhall at preſent 
only mention the four following. 
1. Rules and Directions for the 
Diſcovery of Metalls and Miner als 
latent in the Earth; with an En- 
quiry why thefe lye ſometimes ſo 
near the Surface, and did not, (be- 
cauſe of their greater Gravity) at 


Cinſeet, 3. the General Subſidencè in the Dale 
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fall to a much greater Depth than 


we now find them: even to ſuch a 


Depth as to have lain quite out of 


humane Reach, and ſo Have been all 


bury'd, and irrecoverably loft. _ 
2. An examination of the Com- 


mon Doctrine about the Generation 


of Metalls and Minerals : and par- 
ticularly that of the Chymiſts ;, with 
an Appendix, relating to the Tranſ- 


mutation of Metalls; detecting the 


Im poſtures and Eluſions of thoſe 
who have pretended to it: and 
evincing the Impoſſibility of it from 
the moſt plain, ſimple, and Phyſical 
Reaſons - proving likewiſe that there 


are no ſuch natural Gradations, and 


Converſions of one Metall and Mine- 
ral 1nto another, in the Earth, as 
many have fancy'd. As alſo an 
Account of the mineral Fuyces in the 
Earth, which ſome Writers have 
imagined to be I know not what 
Seeds of Minerals; ſhewing that they 
are, for the far greateſt Part, no- 
thing but Vater ſtrongly impreg- 
nated with mineral Matter, which 
it derives from the Strata as it paſ- 
ſes through them“. | 
ens | 3. Rela- 


* Conf. 5. 
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RO. Relations, obtain d from ſeve- 
ral Hands, concerning the Statę of 
Metalle and Minerals in Foreign Coun- 
tries : in divers Parts of Aſia, Africa, 


and America, as well as in Hungary, 
arts 


Germany, Sweden, and other 
of Europe: and particularly of thoſe 
which are not found in England; 
ſhewing that the Condition of theſe 
Bocdhes in thoſe, remoter Regions is 
de, conformable to that of ours 
here: and that they were all put 


„ 


into this Condition by the WIN ſame 
Means Th 8 

* Obforuations concerning Eng- 
liſh Amber and Relations, from a- 


broad, about the Amber of Pruffia, 
and other diſtant Places. With a 


Diſcourſe, founded upon them, pro- 
ving that Amber is not a gummous 


or reſinous Subſtance drawn out of 


Trees by the Sun's Heat, and. coa- 


-gulated and harden'd by. falling 


down. into Rivers, or. the Sea, as 


the Ancients. encraly believ'd ; but 


is 4. Natural Foffil, as Pebles, Flints, 


Pyritæ, and the like, are: form'd at 
the ſame Time, and by the ſame 


- + Means that they. were : and all of 
it originaly repos'd | in the Strata of 


Earth, 


* it I * 
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Earth, Sand, G. together with 
them. That it is indeed found in 
ſome Places lying upon the Shores 


of the Sa, and of Rivers; but tis 
alſo found at Land, and dug up 
(ſometimes at very great Depths) in 
the Earth and this as well in Pla- 


ces very remote from any Sex, or 
River, as in thoſe which are nearer 


unto them. That *tis digg*d out of 
even the higheſt Mountains, and in- 
deed all other Parts of the Earth, 
contingently, and indifferently, as 
the Pyrite, Agates, Jaſpers, Pebles, 


and the reſt, are. That wherever 


tis found upon the Sa- Shores, there 


alſo is it as certainly found at Land, 
up in the neighbouring Country: 


and particularly in Pruſſia, upon 


whoſe Shores ſo great a Quantity of 
Amber is yearly collected, tis dig'd 
up almoſt all over the Country. That 


even that which now lyes looſe 


upon the Sea- Shores, was all of it 


originaly lodg'd in the Earth - in the 
Strata of Sand,” Marle, Clay, and 
the like, whereof the neighbouring 
Land, and the Cliffs adjacent 'to 
thoſe Shores, do conſiſt; and where- 
ver 'tis ſo found fcatrer'd upon tie 
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Shores, there is it as conſtantly 


found lodg'd in the Cliffs therea- 
bouts. That when the Sea, at 
High-water, comes up unto, and 


bears hard upon the ſaid Cliffs, and 


1s agitated by Winds and Storms, it 
frequently beats down huge Pieces 


of Earth from them. Which Earth, 


falling into the Water, is, by its 
continued Agitation and Motion diſ- 


ſolved : and borne by Degrees down 


into the Sea, being looſe, and light, 


and ſo eafily reduced into leſſer 


Parcels, diſſipated, and waſh'd away. 
But the Pebles, Pyritæ, Amber, or 
other like Nodnules, which happen'd 
to be repos'd in thoſe Cliffs, amongſt 
the Earth ſo beaten down, being 


Hard, and not fo diffoluble, and 
likewiſe more bulky and ponderous, 


are left behind upon the Shores ; 
being impeded, and ſecur'd, by that 
their Bulk and Weight, from being 
born, along with the N 


Matter, into the Sea. That there- 
fore the Sea is no ways concern'd 


in the Formation of theſe Bodies: 
no more in the Formation of Amber, 
than of the Pyrite, Flints, and other 
mineral Maſjes that are found roger 

racr 
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ther with it: but only diſtodger and 
diſcovers them, bears away the Earth 
wherein they were Bury'd, waſhes 
off the Soil and Sordes wherein they 
were involy'd and conceal d, and 
thereby renders them more conſpi- 
cuous, apparent, and eaſy to be 
found. That this is ſo known and 
experienc'd amongſt the People, who 
are employ'd to gather the Amber, 
that they always run down to the 
Sea Side, for that Purpoſe, after a 
Storm and, if it hath been fo great 
as to beat down Part of the Cliffs 
there, they aſſuredly find Amber, 
more or leſs, upon the Seas Ebb and 
Retirement, and after every Retreat 
of the Sea for ſome Tides after; 
the Sea not bearing down the Earth 
immediately and all at once, but 
waſhing it off by little and little, 
and ſo diſcovering the Amber by De- 
grees, ſome after one Tide, and 
ſome after another. That particu- 
larly the Amber, Vitriolick Pyrite, 
and other like Bodyes, that are found 
upon the Shores of Kent, Eſſex, 
Hampſhire, and elſewhere, all came 
firſt of the bordering Cliffs, and 
were diſlodged by this Means : and 
are 
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are found in the Earth, as well as 
upon the Shores, whenever tis laid 
open, as in ſinking Wells, Pits, and 
the like. That, not only the Sea, 
but Rivers and Rains alſo, are in- 
ſtrumental to the Diſcovering of Am- 
ber, and other Fofjils, by waſhing 
away the Earth and Dirt that be- 
fore cover'd and concealed them, 
Thus the Golden Nodules, or, as | 
they are commonly call'd, Gold- 
grams, Amethiſtine Pebles, Amber, and 
other Stones of Worth, are uncover'd = ; 
by ſuch Rivers; as chance to run 
FA through the Grounds which contain I , 
Do. "thoſe Bodyes in them. Thus like. J 
0 
70 


wiſe Rains, by their waſhing the 
* Part v. Earth down from off the Hills *, | 
Coſef.2. clear, and diſcloſe ſuch Pyritæ, Se. . 
lenite, or other Bodyes, that happen 8 
to be lodg d, near the Surface of the IF + 
Earth, in thoſe Hills, And 'tis by 1 
this Means chiefly that the Grain- | fe 
Gold, upon all the Gold Coaſt (as tis x 
call d)! in Guinea, is diſplay'd ; the 
| Rains, falling there in 'great Abun- 
dance, and with incredible Force, 
thereby the more powerfully beat- 
ing off the Earth. This the Negroes, 


Natives. of thoſe Parts, know full 
well: 
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well: and therefore do not expect 

to find much of it unleſs after the 
Seaſon of their Rains *; when they +774. 
never fail to find it, no more than Far: Ut. 
the Aniber Gatherers fail of finding x” Conſeet. 8, 
that upon the Sea-Coaſts after a Storm. Pay. 141. 
And if thoſe Perſons who are cu- 

rious in colleFing either Minerals, or 

the Shells, Teeth, or other Parti of 


| Animal Body es, that have been buyied 


in the Earth, de but ſearch the Hills 
after Rains. and the Sea-Shores af- 


ter Storms, J dare undertake they 


will not loſe their Labour. But to 
return. That Amber is not only 
lodged i in the Strata of Earth, and 
of Sand, together with the” other 
mineral Nodales, but is ſometim es 
found actualy growing unto, and 
combined into the ſame l * with * via 
the Eyrites, and others of them. 1 2s 
That it likewiſe contains in it In- 

ſeFs, Flies, Shells, and other hetero- 
geneous Boqyes, in like Manner as 

the Pyrite, Flinte, and all other a- 
nalogous Foffils do *, That altho"* Ibid. 
Amber be moſt pn * r 
lowiſh Colour, and therefore not un S 
like ſome Kinds of Gummi, ep 


there is found of it alſo of ſeveral 
w R other 
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other Colours, as Black, White, Brown, 
Green, Blue, and Purple, to na no 
more. Lea the very ſame Lump is 
. of different Colours. That 
theſe Colours are all accidental, e- 
ven the yellow itſelf, and owing 
to the Intermixture of foreign Mat- 
ter, which concreted into the Jams 
Maſs with the proper Matter of this 


Stone, and with the heterogeneous 


Bogges which are included in it, at 


* 15:4. the Time of its Coalition*. That 


this is the Caſe of Agates, of Cor- 
nelians, of Topazes, and many other 
coloured Stones; the Colours of ſeve- 
ral whereof, and even that of An- 


ber it ſelf, may, by a very eaſy Pro- 


ceſs, be, in great Meaſure, if not 
wholey, extracted, and taken from 


them: and the Baches of theſe 
Stones rendred almoſt, if not quite, 
© as pellucid as Cryſtall, without ſenſt+ | 
bly damaging: the Texture of them. 
That even the moſt; obvious and ate, | 


dinary Minerals are not free from: 


this >” of adventitious Mat- | 
ter; i it ſelf, when found 
. cryſtallixed amongſt other 
Minerals and Metalle, in = perpen- 
n Intervalls = the Srata of 


Stone, 


«4 


Stone, being, not only pellucid, as 
it naturaly is when pure and frmple, 
put white alſo, and like the white 
cryſtallized Spare yellow, and nearly 
reſembling the Topas. blue, and 
not unlike the Saphire ; and yet 
theſe ſpecious Bodyes, and Gemms as 
to outward Shew, upon Tryal, yield 
nothing but meer Salt, with an ex- 
tremely ſmall Admixture of other 
Matter, which gave them their 
Tincture. Which may ſerve for a 
further Inſtance of the confuſed State 
of Minerals in the Earth and of 
the Uncertainty of their Colours, and 
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eeeteetdaeueo scene 


Of the Alterations which | 


the Terraqueous Globe hath 
under gone ſince the Dime * 
the PAs. Dy 


I now remains r we take 4 
ia View of the Poſtdiluvian | 
State of this our Globe: that 
we examine how it hath flood for 
this laſt four thouſand Years: that 
we enquire what Accidents have be- 
fallen it, and what Alterations it 
hath ſuffered /ince that wonderful 
Change it underwent at the Deluge. 
There have been ſome who have 
made a mighty Outcry about Chan- 
ges and Alterations in the Terraqueous 
Globe. The Pretences and Pleas of 
each I conſider in the firſt Part of 
this Eſay; ſhewing that they are 
without 
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without any juſt  Grovwnds : and 


that there are no Signs, or Footſteps, 
in the whole Globe, of ſuch Altera- 
tions. And indeed tis well for the 
World that there are not; for 
the © Alterations, which they have 
fancy'd, are fuch as turn all the 
wrong Way: ſuch as are without 
e, and have no End at all, or, 
which 'is worſe than none, a bad 
one: and tend to the Damage and 
Detriment of the Earth and its Pro- 
a vTHbATb—˙1V—iꝛ 3 OT Ou 
Notwithſtanding, ſome Alterations 
there are which ir hath, and doth 


ſtill undergo. This is what we may 


_ pronounce with Cerrainty: and there 
want not Inſtances enough ſufficient- 
ly to vouch and atteſt it. But theſe 
Alterations are of a quite different 
Strain + theſe are as amicable and 
beneficent to the Earth and Terreſtrial 
Bodyes, as the others, were there 


realy ſuch, would be pernicious and 


defiruFive to both. I have already 


g1V enk ſome Intimations of the Chan- par: IV. 
ges which happen in the interiour conſect. 4. 


Parts of the Earth, I mean the 
Tranſitions and Rembpves of Metalls 
and Minerals there: and ſhewn of 
"Yom hy RR 
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what UP and Advantage thoſe Chan- 


ges are to the World*. So that I 
may now paſs. freely on to conſider 


tboſe. which befall the exteriour, or 
Surface of it. And theſe are brought 
about ſilently and inſenſibly: and, 
which is the conſtant Method of 
Nature, with all imaginable Benig- 
nity and Gentleneſs. Here is none of 
the Hurry and. Precipitation, none of 
the Bluſtering and Violence no more 
than any of the direful and ruinous 


Effects, which muſt needs have at- 


tended thoſe Suppoſititious Changes. 


And as theſe Alter ations are not great, 


fo neither are they numerous. I 
have made careful Search on all 
Hands, and canvaſs'd the Matter 
with all poſſible Diligence and yet 
there are none that I can advance 
from my own O&ſervations, but, 
That the upper or outermoſt Stra- 
tum of Earth, that Stratum where- 
on Men and. other Animals tread, 
and Vegetables grow, is in a perpe- 


tual Flux, and Change; this being 
the common Fund and Promptuary 


that ſupplyes and ſends forth Mat- 
ter for the Formation of Bodyes up- 


on the Face of the Earth. That all 


Animals; 


ww =, $A „„ £ 
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part V. of the Earth: 
Animals, and particularly Mankind, 
as well as all Vegetables, which have 
had Being fince the Creation of the 
World, derived all the conſtituent 
Matter of their Bodyes ſucceſſively, 
in all Ages, out of this Fund. 
That the Matter, which is thus 
drawn out of ts Stratum for the 
Formation of theſe Bodies, is at length 
laid down again in it, and reſtored 
back unto it, upon the Di/olution of 
them; where it lies ready to be 
again aſſumed, and educed thence for 
the fitting forth of other like Bodyes, 


in a continual Succeſſion. 


That the conſtituent Matter of any 


one Body being proper. and turning 
thus naturaly, when again refunded 
into this Stratum, to the Conſtitution 
of another like Body, there is a kind 
of Revolution. or Circulation of it; 
ſo that the Stack or Fund can never 
poſſibly be exbauſted, nor the Flux 
and Alteration ſenfible.  _ 

That as the Boches which ariſe 
out of this Fund are various, differ- 
ing very much, not only from one 


another, but the Members, Organs, 


or Parts of each individual amongſt 
themſelves; ſo likewiſe is the Mat- 
FT : R 4 ter 
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ter of this Fund whereof they all 
conſiſt. For though, when confu- 
ſedly blended and mingled, as it is 
whilft lying in this Stratum, it may 
put on a Face never ſo uniform and 
alike, yet it is in reality very diffe- 
rent, and conſiſts of ſeveral Ranks, 
Sete, or Kinds of Corpuſcles. 
That all the Corpuſcles that are 
of the ſame Ser, or Kind, agree. in 
every Thing, and are moſt exactly 
like unto each other in all Reſpe@s. 
But thoſe that are of diverſe Kinds, 
differ from one another, as well in 
Matter or Subſtance, in Specifick Gra- 
vity, in Hardneſs, in Flexibility, and 
ſeveral other Ways, as in Bigneſs, 
and Figure. That from the various 
Compoſures and Combinations of theſe 
Corpuſcles together, happen all the 
Varieties of the Bodyes forined out 
of them: all their Differences in 
Colour and outward Atpearance, in 
Taſte, in Smell, in Hardneſs, in ſpe- 
cifick Gravity, and all other Regards; 
in much the ſame manner as that 
vaſt Variety we ſee of Fords ariſes 
from the various Order and Compo. 
ſition of the twenty four Letters of 
the Alphabet. But of this Hater, 
j Ane , 
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and of the Proceſs and Method of 
Nature in the Formation of Bodyes 
out of it, I ſhall treat more at large 
in the Diſcourſe it ſelf; wherein I 
ſhall alſo confider the Opinions of 
Others, particularly the Ancients, 
and, amongſt the reſt, of Thales 
and Pythagoras, about the Elements 
or Principles of Natural Things; for 


I now haſten to propoſe the other 
Alterations that happen in the Ter- 


raqueous Globe. 1 
That Rocks, Mountains, and the 
other Elevations of the Earth (eſpe- 
claly thoſe whoſe Surfaces are year- 
ly ſtirr'd and diſturbed by digging, 
plowing, or the like) ſuffer a con- 
tinual Decnement, and grow lower 
and lower; the ſuperficial Parts of 
them being by little and little waſh'd 
away by Rains, and borne down upon 
the ſubjacent Plains and Palleys. 
That even the Stone it ſelf (whether 
naked and uncover'd as in Rocks, or 
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inveſted with a Stratum of Earth 


as is that in our ordinary Hills) is 
not, by its Solidity, privileged and 


ſecur'd againſt them, but is diſſolved 
by Degrees, and waſh'd alſo down, 


in 
FE 


A 
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in its turn, as well as the looſer 


Earth. Ay | 
3. That the Matter, which thus de- 


volves from the Hills down upon 


the lower Grounds, does not conſide- 
rably raiſe and augment them; a 
great Part of it, viz. the vegetative 
and lighter. Terreſtrial Matter, being 


either mounted oy into the Atmo- 


* ſphere by the aſcending Vapour“, or 
52. 1. Ccarry'd along with the Rain-water 
 Conſect. 8. into Rivers, and, by them, into the 


Tt Corfer Sea f?; whence tis returned back 


. again to the Earth diſperſedly by 

wo wo Rain ft, and ſerves for the Nutri- 

e. ment and Formation of the Plants 
of it, being more craſs and ponde- 
rous, does not move far, but lodges 
in the Clefts, Craggs, and Sides of 
the Rocks or Mountains, and at or 
near the Roots or Bottoms of them. 


4+ That the Stone of Rocks and Moun- 


zains being by Degrees in this Man- 

ner diſſolved, and the Sand borne off, 

the Shells, and other Marine Bodyes 

which were originaly included there- 

* Par: II. in“, are by that Means let looſe, tur- 
tr/e.3- ned out, and expoſed upon the Sur- 
face of the Earth. That ttis for 
at this 


which grow thereon : and the reſt 
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this Reafon that theſe Marine Bodyes 
are now moſt commonly found up- 
on Hills, and the higher Grounds ; 
thoſe few which are found below 
and at the Bottoms of them, being 
for the moſt part only ſuch as have 
allen down from above, and from 
the Tops of them. For thoſe which 


1 were, at the Time of the Delupe, 


repoſed upon the Surface of the 
Earth, are moſt of them periſh'd and 
gone. And indeed zheſe, which 
are yet exiſtent, are preſerv'd only 
accidentaly, by their being at firſt 


encloſed in the Strata of Stone, or 


other cloſe Matter, and ſo ſecured 
by it as long as it was it ſelf ſe⸗ 


cure, I mean, until it was thus 


diſſolbd, and ſo could no longer 
contribute any thing to their Pre- 
ſervation. EO 

That theſe Shells and other Bogyes, 
being thus turned our of the Stone, 
and expoſed looſe upon the Surface 
of the Earth, to the Injuries of Wea- 
ther, and of the Plough, to be trod 
pon by Horſes and other Cattle, 
and to many other external Accidents, 
are, in Tract of Time, worn, fretted, 
and broken to Pieces. | 
E . 5 That 


* 
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That the Shells being ſo broken, 
ſtruck off, and gone, the Stone in- 
cluded iy them 1s thereby diſcloſed 
and ſet at Liberty; which Stone 
conſiſts of the Sand wherewith the 
_ Cavityes of thoſe, Shells were, filled 
when they were. ſuſtained together 
* with it in the Water at the Deluge“, 
15 and which at length ſihſided in 
them, and was lodged with them in 
the Strata of Sand- Stone; the Sand 
contained within the Sbell becoming 
ſolid and conſiſtent at the fame Time 
that the ambient, or that of the 
Part II. Stratum without, did. . 
Corſe. 4. That therefore the Shells ſerved 
as Plaſms or Moulds to this Sand; | 
which, when conſolidated, and af- I © 
terwards in tract of Time by this | 
means freed from its inveſtient Shell, | 
is of the ſame Shape and Size as is 
the Cavity of the Shell, of what 
Kind ſoever that Shell happened to 
* Tioſe be. That this is the true Origin of 
wiich con thoſe Stones (conſiſting of Sand“) 
2 which are called, by Authors, Coch- 
I havecon- lite, Conchite, Muite, Oſtracitæ, Cte- 
e, bart nitef, Oc. and which are of con- 
a. Conſ. 2. ſtant, regular, and ſpecifick. Figures; 
+ YVuizarly as are the Cochlee; Conche, and the 
Pectinite, i | : aa 8 othe r 
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other Shells in whith they were 
moulded, and from which, by rea- 
ſon of their ſo near Reſemblance of 
the Inſides of them, they borrow 
their feveral Denominationg. 
That theſe formed Stones being by 6. 
this Means deſpoil'd of their Shells, 
and expoſed naked, upon the Sur- 
face of the Ground, to the Injuries 
before recited, do alſo themſelves in 
Time decay, wear, and moulder a- 
way, and are frequently found de- 
faced and broken to Pieces; in like 
Manner as the Strata of Stone, 
wherein they were originaly lodged, 
firſt did: and afterwards the Shells, 


wherein theſe Stoner were encloſed' 


- 


— 


and formed. | Nu $62 + ifs 

This Deterration, as tis call'd, or 
Devolution of Earth 3nd Sand from 
the Mountains and higher Grotindt, 


is not in equal Quantity and alike in 
all Places, but varies according to 
the different Height of thoſe Moun- * wick 
tains, and to the Extent of the Plan? e ges- 
= 3 ter, ana 
at Top of them: to the different fai ue 
Conſiſtence and Durableneſs of the wre Lie. 
Strata whereof they conſiſt: and Fn, cu 
according as they are more or leſs tries than 
diſturbed by Showers *, Plotoing. or Vid put 
FSi other 3. Gon. 8. 
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other Accidents, Nay this Deterra- 
tion varies in different Parts of even 
the ſame Mountain; thoſe which 
lye nearer to the Brink or Margin 
of it ſuffering a quicker and greater 
Decrement than thoſe which are | 
more remote therefrom, and towards | 
the Middle of it. But, though this 
Devolution be thus different, *tis 
not any where, even where greateſt, 
very conſiderable and therefore 
does not make any great Alteration 
in the Face of the Earth. This I 
have learn'd from Obſervations pur- 
oſely made in ſeveral Parts of Eng- 
FE and when I ſhall, in the lar- 
ger Work, propoſe the Standard 
whereby I give Judgment of it, any | 
one may preſently and eaſily inform 
himfelf of the Quantity and Mea- | 
ure of it, either here, or in any o- 
ther Part of the World, _ 
There are indeed ſome other Ca- 
ſualties that the Globe is obnoxious 
unto, ſuch as Earthquakes, and the 
burning Mountains, or Volcandet. 
But of theſe, I thank God, and the 
ood Conſtitution of this happy 
eee hand, I have not had an Opportu- 
nity of Obſervation. Yet ſomething - 
e 79:55 I have 
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I have to offer concerning theſe, and 
the Cauſes of them, from the O4. 
ſeruations. of others. Not that the 
Thing is ſo very material, or that 
they make ſuch Hayock, and Alter 
rations in the Globe as ſome Men 
fancy. We have Aſſurance from 
Hiſtoꝛy, that Ætna and Veſiwius have 
ſent forth Flames, by fits, for theſe 
two or three thouſand Tears: and 


no doubt but they have done ſo 


much longer. And yet we ſee both 


Sicily and Campania, the Countries 


wherein thoſe two Mountains ſtand, 
are ſtill where they were: nay the 
very Mountains themſelves are yet 
in Being, and have not ſuffered any 
conſiderable Diminution or Conſump- 
tion, but are at this. Day the two' 
higheſt Mountains in thoſe Coun- 
tries, What they have realy ſuf : 
fer d: by what Means both theſe, 
and Earthquakes, are occaſion d: and 
what are their Eje#s upon the Globe, 
ſhall be fully apd carefully cont. 
der'd in due Place. From which 


Contiderations it will appear, chat 
even theſe have their Ls: and that, 
although they do make ſome leſſex 
Alterations in ſome; few Parts of the 

AS iq a ; Earth, 
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Parts, yet the Agent, whereby both 
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Earth, and ſometimes moleſt and 5 


incommode the Inhabitants of thoſe 


the one and the other is effected, is 


of that indiſpenſible Neceſſity and | 


Uſe both to the Earth it ſelf, to 


Mankind, and to all other the 5 18 


Auctions of i it, that they could not 


fubſift without i it, T have already 


given ſome brief Intimations that 
Winds and Hurricanes at Land *, 
Tempeſts and Storms at Sea 7, (T hings 
that have always been look d upon 
with as evil an Eye as Earthquakes, 
and pointed at as only difaſtrous 


and miſchievous 'to the World) are 


yet not without a very neceſſary 
and excellent Uſe the ſame have 
Falſo done concerning Volcanoes“; 


but 1 muſt' not dwell upon theſe 


Things too long, wherefore 1 ſhall 


only now diſpatch what is further 
neceſſary to be hinted here about 
this Decrement of Mountains, and | 


f 


then conclude this Part. 
And this, as it does not make any 


great Alteration, ſo neither doth that, 


which it realy does make, any ways 


endamage or diſorder the Globe. 


: not any the leaſt Detriment or 


Diſadvantage 
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Diſadvantage to the Produtfions nf - 


Is, and 


it, to Vegetables, to Anin 
Nor does 


particula rly to Mankind. 


it thwart and interfere 8 the 
grand Deſign of Providence, viz, the 


Conſervation of the Globe, and the 
Propagation of Bodies upon it, for 
the 'Uſe. of Man. S0 far from 
this, that it is very highly bene fi- 
cial and ſerviceable. to both; which 
will farther appear if we conſi- 
dex, 


That in the fe Apes after the _ 
Deluge, when the Number of Man- - 


kind,. of Quadrupeds, and of the 
other Animals. was but mall, the 
Valleys and Plains were more' than 
ſufficient for their Habitation and 


Uſe. And, by ſuch Time as that 


Stock of them was inlarged, that 
they were further ſpread and mul- 
tiplyed, and thereby the Earth. ſo 
far peopled and repleniſh'd that the 


Hills and higher Grounds began to 


be et, thoſe E Jocks and Moun- 
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nual Hetervation, brought to à lower 

Pitch, render d more at, and even, 

and reduced nearer to the 1 

Level of the Earth. By whic 

Means they were wade babitable, 

by ſuch Time a8 t ere was Occufh 105 
For them: and Ft for TIIIa 

the Production or Vet Lage: « 

Corn, and other Nebelories, fo for the 

Iſe of their Inhabitants. | 

That although the principal Ta- 

tention in the Precipitation of the 

* Part II. Vegetative Terreſtrial Matter , at 

Pez: 191, the Deluge, and the burying it in 

; the Strata underneath, amongſt the 

Sand, and other mineral Matter : 

was to_ retrench . and abridge the | 

Picat and Superabundance. of the | 

rodu&tions of the Earth, which | 

had been ſo ingratefully 21 nd ſcan- | 

dalouſſy abuſed by its former In. 

babitents, and to cauſe, it ro deal | 

Hep. bernd. for the future mr | 

ru an arin et there 

Ie. 2 Hill lk 9 35 in that 

Precipitation - and the Matter, o 

bury'd, was to be brought up upon 

the Stage once more; being oily 

re ſexved in Store for 1e Benefit o 

Poſterity © 


Heri ana neg. Matter, ſuch as 
1 2 * 
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ration, fetch d out to Light again 


o ſupply the Wants of the latter 
Ages of the World. For had theſe 
Strata of Stone, and other mineral 


heen altogether deſtitute of this 


Vegetative Intermi ture, and had not 


contained ſome, though a ſmaller 
in them: had there net been alſo 


vaſt Numbers of Shells, Teeth, Bones, 


and the iner lodg in them, which 


Proper and natural Manure: to the 
Earth, as all Parts whatſoever of 
Animals, as well as Vegetables, 
are; they conſiſting of ſuch Mat- 
ter as the upper and vegetative 
Stratum it ſelf contains, and there- 
fore ſuch as is fit for the Conſtitu- 
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are, when rotted and diffolved*, a * 774. 
Conſect. 5. 


ſupra. 


tion of Plants and ef Animals; * corfer 


when the upper and vegetative Stra- 
tum Was once waſh'd off, and horn 


Conſect. 1. 
ſupra 


have become all perfectly Barren, 


the Strata below yielding anly meer 


Was 
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was wholey unfit and improper for 
the Formation of Vegetables. *'Nay, 
the Incovenience would not have 
ſtop'd there, but have fpread it ſelf 
much further. For, had the Vege- 
tative Stratum been carry'd off, the 
Devolution ſtill continued, and fo 
the Matter of the louer or mineral 
Strata been likewiſe by Degrees 
born down ſucceſſively to the Noot. 
and Bottoms of the Hills, and upon 
the neighbouring Parts of the Val. 
leys and Plains, this would, as far as 
it reach'd, have cover d and bury d 
the upper and vegetative Stratum 
that was expanded over thoſe Val- 
leys and Plains, and render'd as 
much of them as it ſo cover'd alſo 
fruſtrate, ſteril, and unfruitful. So 
that, by this Means, in the later 
Ages of the © World, © when the 
Earth ſhould be fully peopled, and 
all Quarters and Corners of it 
focd with Tibabitants,) and when 
conſequently there would be the 
greateſt Need and Oecaſion for its 
Productions every where, for Sup: 
ply of the Neceffities of © theſe its 
numerous Inhabitants, there would 
28 * have 


have been then much fewer than e- 
ver 3 a great Part of the Earth being 
render'd intirely barren. So that 
they might have een ftarv'd, had 
it not been for this Providential 
Reſerve ; this Hoord, if T may fo 
ſay, that was ſtowed in the Strata 
underneath, and now ſeaſonably 
diſcloſed and brought forth. 
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Concerning the State of | 
the Earth, and the 


Produ dions Mit, be- 
done the 1 Deluge. 


| Thi ad of "nds. D Di 
cou urſe draws now near to | 
nn End and I have Reaſon 
to fear that, by this Time, the Rea- 
der, as well as my ſelf, thinks it 
high Time that 1t were quite ſpun 
out. For which Reaſon I ſhall not 
any longer preſume upon his Pa- 


mens farther than needs I muſt. 


the five foregoing Parts of 
* Eſſay I lay down what I have 
to propoſe relating to the Condition 
of the Earth during the Time of 
the Deluge, * ever 1 nce that nd 
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And here Jam to make a Stand: to 
look a great way back: and make 
ſome Reflections upon the Poſture 
of Things before the Deluge. 

The Method I take may perhaps 
be cenſur d by ſome as prepoſterous, 
becauſe I thus treat laſt of the An- 
tediluvian Earth, which was firſt in 
Order of Nature. But they will, 
I hope, let fall that Cenſure, 8 


they are acquainted that tis 3 thing 
of Conſtraint, and not of Choice; 


and that *twas for want of Footing, 
and Ground to go upon, that I did 
not take that Earth under Conſide- 
ration fooner. The Truth is, there 
was no Way for me to come to any 
competent Knowledge of it, or t 
give any ſure Judgment concerning 
it, but meerly by Iuductian - and 
by Contemplation of the Shells, 
Bones, and other Remains of it, 
which are ſtill in being. Now, be- 
fore I could inferr any thing from 
theſe, it lay upon me to make out 
that they all belonged to that Earth, 
and were the genuine Products of it: 
to ſhew likewiſe how they became 
bury'd and diſpoſed in the Manner 


we at this 5 306 them: and by 
5 8 4 what 
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what Means they were preſerved 
till now. And that is what I have 
been hitherto about; ſo that this 
is indeed but the Place for this Diſ- | 
quifition concerning the 8 f 7 
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vian Earth : and it could not wel 
have been brought in before. 
Had there not been {ill remaining 
a great many Animal and Vegetable 
Bodyes that were the legitimate Off- 
ſprings of that Earth, twould have 
been an extravagant and impracti- 
cable Undertaking to have gone a- 
bout to have determined any thing 
concerning it: and the more fo be- 
cauſe the Earth it ſelf was diſſolved 

Fart Il. and deſtroy d. But I prove that 

Corfet.2. there are ſuch Remains of it, in- 
clos'd in great Plenty in the Mar- 
ble, Stone, and the other compacter 
Strata of the preſent Earth, where- 
by they have been preſerv'd, thro? 
ſo many Ages, quite down to our 
Times : and are like to endure, ma- 
ny of them, much longer; even 
as long as the Strata themſelves 
continue in the Condition they now 
are. So that theſe will be a ſure 
and laſting Monument, and Evidence, 
to Poſterity, quite down- to * 
; ; * O 
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of the World, of the Truth and Cer- 
tainty of that extraordinary Acei- 


— 
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dent, the Deſtruction of the Earth, 


and of Mankind, by the Deluge. 


Now | becauſe the Obſervations | 


which I make uſe of in the former 
Parts of this Work give an Account 
of the ſaid Productions thus preſer- 
ved, I proceed upon thoſe Obſer- 
vations, as hitherto : and, by In- 
ferences which eaſyly, clearly, and 
naturaly flow from them, ſhew 
what was the Condition and State of 
that Earth, and wherein it differ'd 
from this we now inhabit. 

And in regard that, from a Theo- 
ty which, how much ſoever it may 
reliſh of Wit and Invention, hath 
no real Foundation either in Nature 
or Hiſtory, the Author ſo often men- 
tion'd already hath ſet forth an 
imaginary and fictitious Earth, whoſe 
Poſture to the Sun he ſuppoſes to 
have been much different from that 
which the Earth at preſent obtains, 
and ſuch that there could be no Alte- 
ration of Heat and Cold, no Summer 
and Winter, as now there 1s, but a 
conſtant Uniformity of Weather, and 
Equality of Seaſons * an Earth with- 
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out any Sea without Mountains, 
or other Inzqualities* - and without 


either Metalls or Minerals Þ: in feu 


* Words, one perfectly unlike what 
the Antediluvian Earth was in Truth 
and Reality: and perfectly unlike 
that which Moſes hath repreſented; 
I ſhall interpoſe ſome Conſearies 

which would have been otherwiſe 
needleſs and ſuperfluous : which 
are directly levell'd againſt theſe 
Miſtakes - and evince that, wherever 
he hath receded from the Moſaick 
Account of that Earth, he hath at 
the ſame time alfo receded from 
Nature, and Matter of Fa@#; and 
this purely from the aforeſaid Ob- 


ſervations > from which I ſhall 


prove, 

That the Face of the Earth, be- 
fore the Deluge, was not ſmooth, 
eaven, and uniform : but unequal, 
and diſtinguiſh'd with Mountains, 
Valleys, and Plains : as alſo with 
Sea, Lakes, and Rivers. 

That the „ of Woater upon 
the Surface of the Globe was near- 
ly the ſame as now : the Ocean of 
the ſame Extent, and poſſeſs d an 


ee Share of the Globe; inter- 


g 
mixing 


2 
bi 


ans a As £a @& .. as 
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Part VE of the Earth 
mixing with the Land ſo as to chec- 
quer it into Earth and Water, and 
to make much the ſame Dzverſities 
of Sea and Land as we behold at 
pr [ents 1. | 1 

That the Vater of the Sea was 
ſaturated with Salt, in like Manner 
as now it is. That it was agitated 
with Tides, or a Flux and Reflux : 
with Storms and other Commotions. 

That the Sea was very abundant- 
ly repleniſh'd with Fiſh of all Sorts < 
as well of the cartilaginous and 


ſquammoſe, as of the teſtaceous and 


cruſtaceons Kinds : and that the 
Lakes and Rivers were as plentiful 
furniſh'd with Lake and River-F1 
of all Sorts. | | 
That the Earth was very exube- 
rantly beſet with Trees, Shrubs, and 
Herbs : and ſtock'd with Animals, 
of all Kinds, Quadrupeds, Fowls, 
and InſeFs : and this on all Sides, 
and in all Parts of it, quite round 
the Globe. rape 
That the Animal and Vegetable 
Productions of the Antediluvian Earth 
did not in any wiſe differ from thoſe 
of the preſent Earch. That there 
were then the very ſame Kinds of 
TE $44 OY Animals 
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Animals and Vegetables, and the 
ſame ſubordinate Species under each 


Kind that now there is. That they 
were of the ſame Stature and Size, 


as well as of the ſame Shape - their 
Parts. of the ſame Fabrick, Texture, 
Conſtitution, and Colour, as are thoſe 
of the Animals and Vegetables at 
this Day in being. 


That there were Aeralli = Mi- | 


nerals, in the Antediluvian Earth. 
That the Terraqueous Globe had 
the fame Site and Poſition in reſpe& 
of the Sun that it NOW hath. That 
its Axis was not. parallel to that of 
the Ecliptic, but inclined in like 
Manner as it is at preſent - and that 
there were the ſame Succeſſions of 
Heat and Cold, Wet and Bry the 
ſame Viciſſi rudes of Seaſons, 8 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter, that 
note there is. 
It hath been already noted, that 
theſe Propoſitions are founded on Ob- 


ſervations made on the Animal and 


Vegetable Remains of the Antedilu- 
wian Eartb. From thoſe Remains 


ve may judge what Sort of Earth 


that was: and ſee that it was not 


different from this 1 we now inhabix. 
755 Now 


— 


part VI. of the Earl. 
Now though tis not to be expected 


that J here formally lay down thoſe 
Obſervations, that being not the 


Bulineſs of this Tra, yet until I 
have Opportunity both of doing 
ſo, and of ſhewing in what Man- 


ner the foregoing Propoſitions for 


from them, it may be very conve- 


nient that Igive ſome ſhort" DireFions 


how the Reader, for his preſent 
Satisfaction, may, of himſelf, and 
without my Aſſiſtance, make out 
the principal Articles of theſe Pro- 
poſitions from the Ob ſervations al- 
ready deliver'd in the ſeveral Parts 
of this Diſcourſe, and from one or 
two more that I ſhall add upon this 
Occaſion. And that he may at one 


View diſcover how conſonant the 
Account which Moſes hath left us of 


the Primitive Earth, is to this which 
we have from Nature, and how 
much the late Theory of the Barth 
differs from both, I will ſet down 
that Writer's Senſe of the Matter 
under each Head as we paſs along. 

To begin therefore with the Sea; 
That there was one before the De- 
luge, there needs not, I think, any 
other Proof than the Productions of 
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it yet in being :.the'Shells, the Teeth, 
- * Gnfer and Bones of Sea Fiſbes *. And for 
Fart II. Moſes, he is not at all averſe hereto; 
but as expreſly aſſerts that there 
was then à Sea, as the Theory does 
that there was none. Take it inn 
* Ger. 1. his own Words. And God; ſaid, 1 
9, 1% Let the Waters under the Heaven be | 
gathered together_unto-one Place, and 
let the Dry-land appear and; it was 
ſo. And God called the Dry-land | 
Earth, and the gathering together of | 
tbe Waters called he SEASG and | 
God ſaw that it mas good. Though 
the Theoriſt flatly denyes that there 
was then any ſuch Thing, yet he 
does not go about to. diſpute the 
Tranſlation of this Paſſage, , but 
L. 1. c. j. readily owns, that Moſes hath 
here uſed a Word that was common 
and known to ſignify. the Sea. ACr 
cording to him therefore, we ſee 
the Sea was formed at the Beginning 
of the World, and after its Forma- 
tion approved of as good that is, 
very neceſſary and ſerviceable. to 
the Ends of Providence in the King- 
is ſo many Ways, that it muſt needs 
be granted that that would den 
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been a very wild World bad it been 
without any Sea. The ſeparating 
of the Sea and Land, Fs deter- 
mining "the ſet Brimds of each, is 
here * reckon'd Part of the Work *Y/ 13. 
of the third Day: as the ſtocking * 
of the Sea with Whales and other 
Fiſhes, is'* of the fifth.” And G * 217, 
Rp reef preat 1 &c. 5 - 
ea t em, ful u 
75 Th 2 *s i Fey: in the 
7 1k And when, on the fixth 
Day, 'the finiſhing Hand was ſet te 
the Work, and Man created, God 
gives him Dominion 'over the iſp of 
the SFA. *Twould have been but *7e/ 28. 
a ſcanty and narrow Dominion, and 
Adam a very mean Prince, had there 
then been neither any Fiſh exiſtent, 
nor Su to contain them. Nay⸗ 
this had been little better than à 
downright Illuſion and abufing of 
him: and what is more, that World 
hall been fo far from excelling our 
in the Abundance of its Productions, 
Which is what the Theorif contends 
for dnanother Occafion,that *twoull 
have fallen far mort of it: have 
wanted a very noble and large 
Share of the Creation which We 
enjoy: 
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enjoy: been deprived of à moſt ex- 
cellent and wholeſome Fare, and 


very many delicious Diſhes that we 


have the Uſe and Benefit of. But 
the Caſe was realy much otherwiſe : 


and; we have as good Proof as could 
be wiſh'd that there were not any 
The Things, 
many of them yet extant, ſpeak 
aloud for themſelves: and are back d 
with an early and general Tradition. 
For Moſes is ſo far from being ſin- 
gular in thus relating that __ Sea 


is of as old a Date and Standing as 


the Earth it ſelf, that he hath all, 


even the firſt and remoteſt Antiquity i 
of his Side; the Gentil Accounts of | 


the Creation making the Ocean to 
riſe out of the Chaos almoſt as ſoon 
as any Thing beſides. But we have 
in Store a yet further Teſtimony that 
will be granted to be beyond all 
Exception. Tis from the Mouth 
of God himſelf, being Part of the 
Lam promulgated by Eim 1 in a moſt 
ſolemn and extraordinary Manner. 
Exod. 20. 1 1. In fix Days the Lord 
made Heaven and 22 the; SEA, 
all. that in them is. *Tis very 


Hard: to think the Theorift ſhould 


not 


— 440 
« 


Lb 13 
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not know this : : and as hard that, 
knowing it, he ſhould ſo openly 


difſent Soon it. 
Then for the Dimwnſiins of the 


Ws; that it was as large, and of as 


great 'Extent as now it is, may be 


inferr'd from the vaſt 'Multirudes 
of thoſe marine Bodyes which are 
ſtill found in ll Parts of the known 
World *. Had tbeſe been found in 
only one or two Places : or did we 
meet with but ſome few Species of 


® Confer 
Pag. 6. & 
Part II. 


them, and ſuch as are the 'Produds | 


of one Climate or Country, it might 
have been ſuſpected that the Sea 
was then, what the Caſpian is, only 
4 great Pond or Lake, and confined 
to? one Part of the Globe. But ſee- 
ing they are dig'd up at Land al- 
molt every chere, and in at leaſt as 
great Variety and Plenty as they 
are obſerv'd at Sea ſince likewiſe 
the foffil Shells are many of them 
of the ſame" Kinds with thoſe that 
now appear, if not on the neighbour- 
ing, upon remoter Shores, and- the 
reſt ſuch as may well be preſumed 
to be living at the Bottom, or in 
the interiour and deeper Parts of 
the: racer Sear *, we gy 
GH 1: SIM To F Ski! nably 
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nably conclude, not only that the 
Sea was of the ſame Bigneſs and 
Capacity before the Deluge, but that 
it was of much the ſame Form alſo, 
and interwoven with the Earth, in 
like Manner as at this Time: that 
there was Sea in or near the very 
ſame Places or Parts of the Globe: 


that each. Seq had its peculiar Shell. 


Fiſh, and thoſe of the ſame Kinds 
that no it hath : that there was the 
ſame Diverſity of Climates, here war- 
mer and more agreeable: to the Sau- 
thern Shell-Fiſh, there colder and bet- 
ter ſuited to the Northern ones: the 
Tame Variation of Soils, this Tra af- 
fording ſucli a Terreſtrial Matter as 
is proper for the Formation and Nou- 
riſhment of one Sort of Shell- fiſn. that 
was then much the ſame Appearance 
of Nature, and Face of Things that 
we behold in the prefent Earth. But 
of this more by and by. * 1 7 6 5050 | 
That the Vater of the 88a as 

ſale, as no it is, may be made put 
likewiſe from thoſe Shells, and other 
the ProduBions of it. For they are 
of the ſame Conſtitution, and conſiſt 


bolt the ſame Sort of Matter that do 


the 
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the. Shells. at this Day found. 4 upon 
our Shores. And parriculgr! y ſuch Vi. pag. 
of them as. remain found and vnpe- 73 74 & 
riſh'd yield, upon Tryal, a gre 
Marine Salt; in like rener eee 

alſo do. The Salt, Tn 

Sea- Water is ſaturated, is art of the 

Food of the Shell-Fiſb 7 ing cherg- 5 

in, and a main Ingredient in the 

Make of their Bodhes; the Fang 

upon this, and upon the 8 
other vegetative Barthy Matter LA 
Now that that Sea was Salt, there 
needs nat I think a fuller Proof 
than e e Shells which, are.ow- 
ing to it thus retain ſtill in them a 
real marine. Salt. 
And that the Sea e and flow'd 
before the Deluge, may be inferr' 

not ſo much from the Neceſſity of 

chat Morion, and the many and great 

Uſer of it in the Natural World *, * Gnfer 
as from certain Efe&s that it had ht 
upon the Shell, and other like Bo- 

22 yet. preferyed. Tis known 

that the Sea, by chis Acceſs and 
Receſs, fhofflitis” the empty Shells, 
or whatever elle lies expos d upon 
the Shores, and bearing them along 
en it t backwards and ona. up- 
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on the Sand there, Frets and wears 
them away by little and little, in 


tract of Time reducing thoſe that 


are concave and gibboſe to a flat, 
and at length grinding them away 
almoſt to nothing. And there are, 
not uncommonly, found Shells ſo worn 
enclos'd, amongſt others, in Stone. 


As the Sea-Shells afford us a ſure 


Argument of a Sea, ſo do the Ri- 


ber, Shells of Rivers," in the Antedi- 


luvian Earth. And if there were 


Ri vers, there muſt needs alſo have 


been Mountains; for they will not 
flow unleſs upon a Decliviqy, and 
their Sources be rais'd above the 
Earth's ordinary Surface, ſo that 
they may run A ehr Dae the 


Swift- 


— Confer Part 3. Seft. 1 Fa 170, G 171, ſupra. 


The Theorift, T know, ſmuppöles both the Antedi- 
lIluvian and the preſent Earth to be of an Oval Fi- 


gure, and protended towards the Poles ; as think- 
ing that ſuch a Figure would afford him a Plane 


_ fo much inelined towards the FAquator, that the 


Rivers might ; flow upon it though there were no 
Mountains. But 'tis certain they could not. Nor 
are there any the leaft Grounds to believe that the 
firſt Earth was of that Figure: If he had had an 
thing that had look'd like a Proof of it, he had 
done well to have produced it. But 'tis evident, 
though we imagine the Earth formed that Way h 
propoſes, * it would not have fallen into any ſuc 
igure. © And for the preſent Earth, 'tis of a 


Figure as different from that which he aſſigns as 


it en could be; it being a Spheroides prolatus, 


| ks appears from the late Diſcoveries concerning it. 
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Swiftneſs of their Current, and the 
Quantity of Water refunded by them, 
being proportioned generaly to the 
Height of their Sources, and the 
Bigneſ; of the Mountains, out of 
which they ariſe. Mountains being 
proved, nothing need be ſaid con- 
cerning Valleys; they neceſſarily 
following from that Proof, as being 
nothing but the Intervalls betwixt 
the Mountains. But let us ſee what 
Moſes hath on this Subject“. And Len. vii. 
the Waters. (he is treating of the 9. [eqs 
Deluge) prevailed exceedingly upon 
the Earth : and all the HGH HILLS 
that were under the whole Heaven 
were cover d. Fifteen Cubits upwards 
did the Waters prevail and the 
MOUNTAINS were cover d. And 
all Fleſh dyed : — all in whoſe Noſtrils 
was the jag? of Life. The Theo- 
rift ayerrs that there were no Moun- 
tains in the firſt Earth and there- 
fore would have this to be under- 
ſtood of 10 0 which were raiſed af- 
terwards. But that cannot be. For 
the Hiſtorian here plainly makes 
theſe Mountains the Standards and 
Meaſures of the Riſe of the Mater; 
which they could never have been 
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had they not been /anding when it 
did ſo ri/z and overpour the Earth. 
His Intention in the whole is to ac- 


quaint us that all Land-Creatures 
whatever, both Men, Quadrupeds, 


Birds, and Inſects, periſh'd, and were 
deſtroy'd by the Water, Noah only 


excepted, . and they that were with 
him in the Ark. And at the ſame 
Time, to let us ſee the Truth and 


Probability of the Thing: to con- 


* Vid. 
Part II. 


vince us that there was no Way for 
any one to eſcape, and particularly 
that none could ſave themſetves by 
climbing up to the Tops of the 
Mountains that then were, he aſſures 
us that they, even the higheſt of 
them, were all c-v2#d and bury'd 
under Water. Now to ſay that 
there were then no Mountains and 
that this is meant of Mountains that 
were not formed till afterwards, 
makes it not intelligible, and indeed 
hardly common Senſe, _ 
The extreme Fertility of both Sea 
and Land before the Deluge, ap- 
pears:ſufficiently from the vaſt and 
almoſt, incredible Numbers of their 
85 yet extant“; not to in- 
liſt upon thoſe which are long ago 
1 DO rotted 


\, 


tw 


rotted and gone 7. Nor need we 
much wonder at this their abundant 
Fruitfulneſs, when we know from 
what Sourſe it proceeded ; which 
our Hiſtorian hath opened to us in 


very ſignificant Words l. And God fc l. . 
ſaid, let the Waters bring forth abun- 20-S ſeq. 


dantly the moving Creature that bath 
Life, &c. — And God bleſſed them, 


the Waters in the Seas: and let 


was, we ſee, a Bleſſing, handed out 


with the firſt Pairs of Animals at 


the Moment of their Creation, ve- 
ry liberal and extenſive: and ĩt had 
Effect with a Witneſs. A Man that 
does but behold the mighty Sholes of 
that are ſtill remaining, and that 
lye bedded and cumulated in man 
Places Heap upon Heap, among 
the Ordinary Mane th 

will ſcarcely be able to believe his 
Eyes, or conceive which Way theſe 


could ever live or ſubſiſt one by an- 


other. But yet ſubſiſt they did: 
and as they themſelves teſtify, well 
too; an W that that Earth 
did not dea 


þ 75 , be fruitfull and multiply, and 
Fowl multiply in the Earth, &c. Here 


Shells, to take them for an Inſtance, 


e Earth, 


out their Nouriſhment 
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, That theſe Productions of the O- 
viginal Earth, differ not from thoſe 
of the Preſent, either in Figure, in 
Magnitude, in Texture, or any other 
Reſpect, is eaſyly learn'd by com- 
paring of them. The exact Agree- 
ment betwixt the Marine Bodyes 1 
5.23, 24, have ſhewn already“: and ſhall in 
, %, due Place ſhew the ſame of the ter- 
12,2124, reſtrial One. * 20 2 
25, i. As there were ſuch great Num- 
255 bers of Animals and Vegetables in 
the Primitive Earth, ſo that there 

were alſo Metalls and Minerals, and 

theſe in no leſs Plenty than in ours, | 

is very clear from what hath been 
deliver'd in the Fourth Part of this 

Eſſay, which need not be repeated 

here. Nor is Moſes defective in this 

* Cen. iv. Point“. An Zillah, ſbe alſo bare 
22. Tubal. Cain, an Inſtructer of every 


K — „ 


Artificer in Braſs and Iron. The 


Theoriſt, quite contrary, ſays, As 
for Subterraneous Things, Metalls 
and Minerals, I believe they had none 
in the firſt Earth and the happier 
they; no Gold, nor Silver, nor coarſer 


Metallo. Amongſt theſe coarſer Me- 
8 talls 


tl 


talls are Copper, or Braſs, and Iron. 


Now if there were none of | theſe, 
"ris a great Myſtery to me, I con- 
feſs, how Tubal-Cain, who certain- 
ly dy'd either before or at the De- 


luge*, could ever have taught the = confer 
Workmanſhip and Uſe of them. © 

| a . 23.8 
And yet if this Theory be true, there 1 Pet. iii, 
neither was nor could be any with- 20. 


in their reach, or that they could 
ever poſſibly come at. For the 
Truth of the Theory I am in no 


wiſe concerned; the Compoſer of it 
muſt look to that; but that there 


were realy both Metalls and Mine- 
rals before the Deluge, is moſt cer- 


tain. For beſides the Teſtimony 


that we have of the Thing from 
Nature, and the Paſſage already al- 
ledged out of Moſes, there is ano- 
ther for which we are alſo obliged 


to the ſame Author, that acquaints 


us there were both even in Paradiſe 


itſelf, *Tis in his ſecond Chapter“. Cen. ii. 


* 


Land of Havilah, where there is Gold. 
And the Gold of that Land is good 
there is Bdellium and the Onyx-ſlone. 
He ſpeaks here, I grant, only in the 

Preſent 


that is it which compaſſeth the whole 


The Name of” the firſt River 7s Piſon : 11; 12. 
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Preſent Tenſe, there is Gold: but 
muſt mean not only that there Was 
Gold and Gemms there in bis 7. ime, 


-but that there was ſo likewiſe from 


the Beginning of the World, of which 
he is giving an Account in theſe 
two Chapters, or, with Submiſſion, 


Iconceive t would not be any thing 


to his Purpoſe. He is here ſpeak- 
ing of Paradiſe; which. he repre- 


ſents as a moſt charming and de- 


lightful Place, beſet with every Tree 


that is pleaſant to the Sight, and good 
| 47erſeg. for Food ß. water'd with refreſhing 
Streams, - and excellent Rivers: and 
abounding with Things, not only 
uſeful and convenient, but even the 
-moſt rare and valuable, the moſt 
coſtly and deſirable; particularly 
Gold, Precious Stones, and Perfumes ; 
which were all much eſteem'd. and 
admir'd by the Fews, to whom he 


wrote this. Nor 1s it any Paradox, 


_ © notwithſtanding that Di//olution of 


the Earth which happen'd at the 


Deluge, to ſuppoſe there was this 
or that Me tall or Mineral in the ſame 


Part of the Globe afterwards where 
it was before that ha ppen'd. The 


Water of the Abyſs pos wing changed 


Its 


4 8 4 
1 89 P_ 3 1 
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its Place, during the Time. So did 


the Sea, and bore the Bodyes it con- 
rained, many of them ont along with 
it. But for the terreſtrial Parts of 
the Globe, Metalls, Minerals, Mar- 
ble, Stone, and the reſt, they, tho? 
diſſolv'd, and affumed np into the 
Water, did not flit or move far; 
but, at the general Subſtdence, ſet- 


tled down again in or near the ſame. 


Place from which they were before 
taken up. For the Water was all 
out upon the Face of the Earth be- 
fore ever _ {tirr'd, or were fetch'd 
up out of their native Beds: and 
they were all ſunk down into the 
ſame Beds again, before the Water 
began to ſhift away back to its old 
Quarters ; ſo that it could not con- 


tribute any thing to the Removal 


of them. Even the very Vegetables, 
and their Seeds, which were many 
of them naturaly lighter than- the 
Water, aſſiſted by the heavier ter- 
reſtrial Matter that had in this 


Jumble and Confuſion faſten'd and 
ſtuck to them, fell all to the Bot- 


tom: and the Water was in great 
meaſure clear, and diſengag'd from 


the Earthy Maſs, before it went off. 


And 
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And 'twas well it was ſo; for had 
the Mineral Matter of the Globe nat 
been held to its former Station, but 
hurried about and tranſposd from 
Place to Place, tis ſcarcely to be 
canceiv'd how many and great In- 
conveniences it would have occa- 
ſion d. The ſame likewiſe for Ve- 
getables. Had the Seeds of the Pep- | 
per Plant, the Nutmeg, the Clove, or 
the Cinnamon Trees, been born from 
Fava, Banda, the Moluccoes, and 
Ceylon, to theſe Northern Countryes, 
they muſt all have ſtarued for want 
of Sun. Or had the Seeds of our 
colder Plants ſhifted thither, they 
would have been burnt up and- 
ſpoil'd by it, But Things generaly 
kept to their proper Places: to their 
old natural Soil and Climate; which 
had they not done, all would have 
been confounded and deſtroy'd. 
Tis true, the Vegetables, being com- 
paratively lighter than the ordinary 
terreſtrial Matter of the Globe, ſub- 
* Confer ſided laſt * and conſequently lying 
Part II. | \S 
en erl. 3. many of them upon the Surface of 
the Earth, thoſe which were of 
- conſiderable Bulk, as the bigger Sorts 
af Trees, which had large and 
koh _  fpreading 


WP I ; ” | 3 ö . 
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ſpreading Heads, would lye with 

their Branches ſtretch'd up to 

great Height in the Water, (and, 

when that was withdrawn, in the 
Air ) and ſo, being very much in 1 e 
the Water's Way; when it began to r 
depart and retire back again, would 7he Olive- 
be apt to be remob d and driven for- ma 
ward along with it, eſpecialy thoſe e Dove 
which lay in ſueh Places where the 2 
Current happened to run ſtrong. Ac- that fhe 
cordingly we now find of cheſt Trees brought = 
in the Northern Iſlands, and the o- Cn. vit. 
ther bleaker and colder Parts of the 11. 
Earth, where none now do, or per- 
haps ever did, grow. And there * Corfer 
they are of mighty Je to the Inba- 3 
birants, affording them a Supply of““ 
Timber which their own Country 

doth not yield; and which they 5 
employ not only for Fewel, whiceh 

yet is much needed in thoſe cold 
Countryes, but for Building likewiſe, 
and many other Purpoſes.' Where- 

as in the Places whence they were 

thus driven, they would have been 

uſeleſs, yea but an Incumberance, 

and might be eaſyly ſpared. For às 

long as the Szeds remained behind, 
lodged in a natural and * 
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Soil, all was ſafe enough; - tbe 
would ſoon vegetate, and ſend fort 
a new Sett of Trees there, ſo that 
*twas not much matter what became 


of the Old ones. But to the Parts 
Vvhereunto the Trees were thus re- 


moved, they are of great Advantage. 


And, which is in Truth very re- 
= . markable, and an Argument that 


there was ſomerh ing more than meer 
Chance in this Affair, there are hard- 
Northern and colder Climes,. that are 
deſtitute of Timber of their on 
Growth, which have not a very large 
Supply of thefe Stray - Trees, if I may 
ſo call them. But to proceed. Af- 


ter that the Terreſtrial Matter was 


once ſunk down into its ſeveral Beds, 
and well ſettled there, the Mown- 
fains were caft up, and the Springs 
and Rivers burſt forth, in ſuch Num- 
bers, and at ſuch Diſtances. from 
one another, in all Parts of the 
Globe, as beſt anſwer' d the Neceſ- 
ſities and Expences of each and 
therefore undoubtedly in much the 
Jame Places that they were before 
the Deluge. All Things were ſo 
contriv'd and order'd in the Re-fit- 

fon ting 


LS. be. as | —_— 


4 
| 
1 
4 


envi of the arch: = 


ng up ; the Globe at this Time, that 
they might beſt execute and perform 
each their ſeveral Ends and Offices. 
There, were the ſame Meaſures. 
ken, arid the ſame Praceſs' us d 1 a 
this Ee. Formarion of it, that were 
us'd when twas firſt built and 
much ſuch an Earth aroſe out of 
the Deluge, as at the Creation, ſprung 
out of Norhing*. © But the Reader 72 oy 
will more clearly diſcover all this, jure. © 
with the Reaſons of it, if he vive 
but moot the bo ny 3 
pare Part 2. . Conf. 2. 7. Part 3. 
Seck. 1. pag. 171. & . Sect. — 
Conſ. 2, ES 7. Part 4. Conf. 3. & 
Part 6. Con This premis d, it 
would be, I laßiak not ſtrange ſhould 
we find Paradiſe at this Day where 
Adam left it: the ſame Rivers the 
ſame. Face of the Ground - the ſame 
Metalls and Minerals, that then there 
were, And I the rather note this, 
becauſe I ſee there are {ome ſo ear- 
neſt 1 in Queſt of it. Learned Men 
lave been now a wy Time fearch- 
ing after the hap ountry from 
which our firſt P rs were 1e exif d. 
if prongs can find it, With all m 
Heart: and there Habe been wy 
that 
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that have ſought j it with that Indu- 
ſtry that I think they deſerve it for 


_ Pains whenever they make the 


Diſcovery. | To deal freely, I am of 
Opinion there's no Part of the pre- 
p Earth that does come up. fully 
to the Moſaick Deſcription of Para- 
diſe. The Country about Babylon, 
or Bag der, bids faireſt for 1 it: and. 1 


am perſwaded that it was therea- 


bouts. But if ſo, whoever, ſhall 
compare this Country, as, now. it 


there's an obvious Reaſon, 


is ſo far from doing any Diſkindneſs 


ſtands, with that Deſcription, will 
find that! it ſuſtained ſome Alterations 
from the Deluge, perhaps more than 
any Part of the Earth beſides. And 
by 

2E. 


ſhould. There was 2 Paradiſ 


| fore, but. was to be. none. after the 


Deluge. The Caſe was alter'd, and 


the Reaſon of the Thing. ceaſed. 


So that all that denominated. it Pa- 
radiſe, and that diſtinguiſh Ait from 
the zeſt of the Globe, was ys off 
by the Deluge: and that . only left 
which it enjoy'd in common with 
its neighbour Countryes. Upon 


the whole, tis, I think, apparent 


that what I offer 1n this Di courſe 


n EY I 1 
14 * 0 


Be Carla theſe Genet mY 
: | have been o Jong, engage d in,” 
BY 15 32 does them 4 real Service- 

and helps them out with the main 
Thing 'wherear they ſtuck; Girly 
olying all Difficulties 1 in the Moſaic nat 
| Rel: tion f 5 Paradiſe.” Wäere fore f 
'NOW, 1 to thi Hast Head to . 
. ils! ; 761 | ä 
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ite. orl 12.4 
54 And that's Thats realy, was '{ 2 5 
cifſirnde we heed not 88 any, 5 
41 for Pio f than? to! N 
E510 B 4 Vegetable? Boner | 
1 8 ed the "general "Pehour 
er in ſpeaking. it out ſo plainly 
* to leave no Room for Doubt. 
There ate, we know, ſome Sorts 
. Vegetables which: conf] ſt of Par- 
Ticles very fine, light, an d. ative < A: 


N. > 


and which therefor&'requ BYE on. EY 


"falls Arie of: Heat 8 751 le them 55 „ 
tom o our. the Earth, Kup i into” the Pore TL 


Seeds, Roots, or, Bodyes, of * thoſe:  Conſect. B, 
"Vegetables, Sis het Growth and Tab 139+ 
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—_ earlyer Months, in February, and 
8 N March; when they firſt peep forth 
of the Ground: after a while they 
diſplay themſelves, ſhewing their 
whole Tire of Leave, then their 
Flowers : next their Seeds - and laſt- 
1y when, in the following Months, 
April, and May, the Sun is farther 
advanc'd, and (to ſpeak in thePhraſe 
of the Vulgar, which I chooſe all 
along for the Sake of Plainneſs) 
hath gain'd a greater Strength, the 
Heat becomes too powerful and boi- 
| ſerous for them; it now mountin 
AD up the Terreftrial Matter with Tack 
= Force and Rapidity, that the Plants 
* cannot aſſume that Part of it which 
is proper for their Nouriſhinent, as 
it paſſes through them, nor incor- 
porate it with them, as before they 
were wont when it paſs'd more gent- 
ly and leiſurely. Nay the Heat at 
length grows fo great, that it again 
dliſſtpates and bears off thoſe very 
Corpuſcles which before it brought; 
the Parts of theſe Plants being very 
tender, as conſiſting of Corpuſcles 
which are extremely ſmall-and light, 
-and therefore the more eaſyly 4% 
pable. So that then theſe Plants dye 
EP 8 away, 


away, ſhrink down again into the 


Earth, and all, ſave only their 


Roots and Seeds, vaniſh and diſap- 
pear. But when the Sent Heat is 
thus far advenc'd, tis but juſt come 
up to the Pitch of another Sett of 
Pegetables and but great enough 


to excite and bear up the Terreſtrial 


Particles, which are more craſs and 
ponderouss And therefore - thoſe 
Plants, which conſiſt of ſuch, begin 
then to ſhoot forth, and diſplay 


themſelves. So that the Months 


of April and May preſent us with 
another Crop and Rank of Plants. 
For the ſame NE. * Jane, 
July, and Auguſt go farther, an 

Hee a ill een Show of Ve- 
getables, and Face of Things. But 
when, in the Months of September 
and Ober, the Sun's Power is again 
diminiſb d, and its Heat but about 


pril, it again ſaits the Plants which 
were then in Seaſon ; ſo that they, 


many of them, ſpring up afreſh; in 


theſe Months, and flouriſhover ant 


in like Manner as before they did 


in thoſe, till being check d by the 
Cold of the ſucceeding Vinter, the 
U 2 Sun 


<quivealent to that of March and A- 
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Fun being; gone off, and having now _ 


no longer Power great enough to 
bring up and ſupply them with 
Freſh" Matter, they, preſently begin 
0 decline for want. thereof, and at 
length quite dwindle a away and diſ- 


appear; untill the Arrival of the 


Spring Seaſon, 'when'they take their 
Turns over again'as formerly. Vea 


the more tender and fugitive" Parts, 


as the Leaves of many of the 


more ſturdy and vigorous Vegeta. 
bles,” Shrubs, and Trees, ſuffer the 
ſame Fate, and fall of for want 


of the Supply! from beneath; thoſe 
only which are more tenäcieus, 


conſiſtent; and hardy, enduring the 
Brunt, and making a ſhift to ſuhſiſt 


for the: Time without ſuch Reerwit, 
and Reparation. *Tis therefore, we 
ſee, moſt apparent that this Suche ſ 
Fon of Things upon the Face of 'rhe 


Earth, is purely the Reſult and f- ; 


fect of the YViciffitude of "Sexſons"s, 


f and 1 is as conſtant and certain as ig 


the Cauſe! of that Viciſſitude; the 


Sum Declination + ſor certain / thas. 
Were a: Man kept for ſome Tims 
Blind fold, in ſuch Manner tflat he 
4 could have no Notice how the Wan 
e EE * 3 


WN 
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paſs'd on, and, Was: at length ker d 
forth into the next Field or Gar- 
den, he would not need any other 
Almanack to inform him what Sec. 
ſon. of, the Lear it then was. 
But if, inſtead of this Variation 
of: Hear, we ſuppoſe that there was 
an Equality or conſtant. Temperature. 
of it before the Deluge, which is 
what the Theoriſt contends for, the 
Caſe would be very much alter'd, 
and, that altogether for the worſe. 
A Man can hardly at firſt imagine 
what a Train of ill Conſequences. 
would follow from ſuch a Condition 
and Poſture of, Things; of which 
t would not be the leaſt that ſuch a 
Mediocrity of, Heat would deprive 
the World of the moſt beautiful and 
the. moſt uſeful Parts of all the 
whole Creation: and would be ſo 
far from exalting the Earth to a 
more happy and Paradiſiacal State, 
which is what he brought it in for, 
that twould turn it to a general 
Deſolation, and 2 meer barren Wil- 
derneſs, to ſay no worſe. Such an 
Heat would. be too. little for Some 
Sorte of Vegetables, and too great 
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der Plants, thoſe which will not 
bear a Degree of Heat beyond that 
of April, would be all burnt up, and 
deſtroy d by it; whilſt it could ne- 
ver reach the more lofty and robuſt, 
nor would there be near Heat e- 
nough to ripen their Fruits and 
bring them to Perfe&Fion. Nothing 
would ſuit and hit all, and anſwer 
every End of Nature, but ſuch a 
_ gradual Increaſe and 1 of 
Heat as now there is. I muft not 
defcend to the Animal World, where 
the Inconveniencies wonld be as ma- 
ay and as great as in the Vegetable - 
and fuch a Situation of the Jun and 
Eartb, as that which the Theorift ſu p- 
poles, is fo far from being prefera- 
dle to rhis which at preſent obtains, 
that this hath infinitely the Advan- 
rege of it in all Refpects 
Be that how it will, for I have 
no need to infifkt upon it, but may 

' take the Thing in his Way, 285 
ſuppofe that ſuch a Temperature 
would have all the happy Effects 
that he expects from it; yet there is, 
one very confiderable Phanomenon of 
theVegetable Remains of that Earth, 
which affords us a ſure and plain 


Indication 
"a > 


Indication that there was not then 


any ſuch Temperature. | From theſe 
it clearly appears that there was the 
ſame Order and Succeſſion of Things 


upon the Face of the Earth that 


there is at this Time. Now this 


Succeſſion. being, as WC have ſeen, 
cauſed meerly by the Variation of 
the Sun's Hear, it muſt needs fol- 
low, that there was then the ſame 
Variations of it, and conſequently 


the ſame Mrernations of Seaſons, that 


now there is. Had there been an 
Equality of Heat, if we grant that 
it could have produced all the Plants 
in Nature, which tis impoſhble it 
ever ſhould, it muſt have done it 
indifferently and uncertainly. There 
could be no Reaſon why they ſhould 
flouriſh at any one ſet Time rather 
than another, That 1s peculiarly the 
Effect of the Sun's Variation. So 
that they muſt needs have been aJl 
in Confuſion : and this Succeſſion of 
Things would. have been quite over- 
turned, The Plants, which now 


appear in the moſt different and di- 


ſtant Seaſons, would have | been all 
in Prime, and flouriſhing together at 


the ſame Time. So that they would 
3 e 
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la had Februar 15 and May, 7 


and September, all in one Scen 


ly. at odds: 
ſbed; hilft. another Was not ſo 


_ differing. 2 State and "Hue as could 
be. N briek, there would have 


cen all: the Diverſs ty, Uncertainty, 


"Ine. Diſorder, in the Vegetable King- 


dom that can well be conceiv'd. 


Which indeed i 18 no more than what 


he freely owns; telling us that 


then Every Seaſon was 4 Seed time 
fe Ms, and every Seaſon an Har- 
This is what he does, and 


— vl 11 1 90 and this is as much as is 
*needful. for the Orerturning his Hy- 


of. that. Far: h fay.. no ſuch Thing: 
they give not any, the leaſt Counte- 
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many of them enclos! d. in very fine 
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this Dayfvery, cUriou iy,” and entire, 
to Admiration.*' By en, we may 
gaſyly ansehe Thing gs en ſtood. 
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Nay y, the ſeveral Individuals of the 5 
ſame Kind. muſt have been as great- 
one arrived to Seed, 
and that fully vie, and ready to 


much as 'come' to. Flower, but in as 


For the Vegetable Remains 
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them, that from it I was enabled 


to diſcover what Time of the Tear ' © 


it was that the Deluge began*; he | 
whole Tenour of theſe Boapes © "thus N = 
preſerv'd clearly pointing forth he 
Month of May 7. Nor have Lever + Confer | {== 
met with ſo much as one ſingle r =- 
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Plant, or other Boah, amongſt all ee =— 
thoſe vaſt Multitudes which I have 1 
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any other Seaſon of: the Tear or „ 
any 9 that 7 out nan or 1 
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were opened. Moſes „ writing to the Jews, his 77. 


Countfy-inen, makes uſe of the F orm of the Year 
then receiving among them; which was indeed the 
_ firſt and moſt ancient, but had been diſuſed during * © 
the Time of their Abode i in Egypt, and but newly | Bn 
re-eſtabliſk'd when this was wrote. [ Exod. x11; 2.] . 
In this, Niſan, or, as *twas alſo: call'd, Adid, was 4 — 
the firſt Month: and Jar the ſecond ; upon the _ 

17th Day whereof the Waters of the Deluge came | Os. 
forth, according to this Relation. And truly that 
Time ( which is not a little remarkable), falls i 
within the Compaſs here chalk' d out by Nature ſo -. _ 
very punctualy, that one can ſcarcely forbear con- | - "mo 
cluding that theſe Strokes and Lines of Nature, | "I 
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ſame Hand; but «this only by the By. The Par- | : — 
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later: any of them ſnhort, or any 
farther advanc'd in Growth, Seed, 
or the like, than they now uſualy 
are in that Month; which aſſuredly 
cauld never have happen'd, had 
there realy. been ſuch an Equality of 
Seaſons, and conſtant Temperature 
of Heat, as is imagined by the Theo- 
ri. There are ſome Phænomena of 
the Animal Remains of that Eanth 
which afford us more Arguments 
to the ſame Purpoſe, and thoſe not 
leſs concluding. than the others; 
but theſe I ſhall wholey wave for 
the preſent, there being indeed no 
Occaſion to make uſe of them here. 
I ſhall now only look-2 little in- 
to the Moſaic Archives, to obſerve 
what they furniſh us with upon 
this Subject, and I have done; for 
I perceive I have, before I am aware, 
much exceeded the Meaſures I de- 
fign'd ; which, on ſo copious a Suh- 
ject, twas hard not to do. Gen.1.14. 
And God ſaid, let there be LIGHTS 
in the Firmament of the Heaven, to di- 
| vide the Day from the Night - and let 
1 them be for Signs, and for SEASONS, 
| and for Days, and Tears. This Paſ- 
ſage, we ſee does not at all * 
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So far from it, that: ſhould a Man 


go about with never ſo fet Stu- 


dy and Deſign to deſeribe ſuch 2 
Natural Form of the Tear as is that 
which is at preſent eftabliſh'd; he 

could fearcely ever do it in fo few 
Words again that were fo fit and 
proper, fo full and exprefs; eſpe- 
cialy if, by Signs, in this Place, 
Months are intended; for then we 
have here, firſt the Mea» and that 
ſubdivided into its uſual Parts, the 


four Quarters or S#aſons, the twelve 


Signs or Months, and Dos. Na 

at the ſame Time, from the rot 

Verſe, we learn that thir Eftabliſh- 
ment is, within four Days, as old 
as the World. But further, Gen. viii. 
21, 22. And the Lord ſaid in bis 
Heart, I will not _ curſe the 


Ground, — neither will I again nue 


any more every Thing living as ] haue 
done. Thile the Earth remaineth, 
Seed-Time and: Harveſt, and Cold and 
Heat, and Summer and Winter, and 
Day and Niebs, ſball not ceaſe. This 
was pronounc'd upon Noab's Sacri- 
ficing, at his coming forth of the 


the Opinion that there was na Fas 
riation of Seaſons before the Deluge. 
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Ak; after the Deluge was over: 


and iniplies, that theta had indeed 
then lately been a mighty Confuſion 
of Things, for the, Time:: an; In- 


terrugtion and Perturbation ↄf the 
ordinary Courſe of them: and;a Cel. 


ſation and Suſpenſion of the Lame 
of Nature ibut withall gives Secu- 
Fity.and Aſſurance that there ſhould 
never be the likę any, more to. the 
End of, the Worlds: that for. the 
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their old Chanel: and that particu- 
larly there ſhould: be the ſame 77- 
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